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A«*rican,  newspapers  dusted  off  their  largest  type  and  presented  these  headlines  this  week  on  events  in  Europe.  Top  left  is 
lia  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times.  Second  from  right  is  a  complete  front  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  News.  At  left 
canter  are  presented  the  front  and  back-page  spreads  of  the  Boston  American,  top,  and  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  bottom. 

The  others  are  self-explanatory.  _ 

Censorship,  Secrecy  Hamper 
U.  S.  Writers’  War  Coverage 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK  and  W.  E.  SCHNEIDER 

ON  THE  EVE  of  the  .second  week  of  Europe’s  war,  Thursday  ed  on  the  invitation  of  the  German 
night,  U.  S.  wire  service  and  newspaper  correspondents,  permit  a  neutral  U.  S.  news- 

tey  with  government^iensored  war  communiques  in  the  Conti-  Se  Br iUsh ‘anTrSwTr 

iBts  key  capitals,  were  poised  for  large-scale  action  and  have  not  indicated  whether 

waiting  word  which  would  permit  them  to  move  up  to  the  correspondents  will  be  accredited  to 
tet  fighting  lines.  allied  armies  in  the  field  as  they  were 

Mcept  for  correspondents  in  War-  advance  the  day  before,  and  there  had  in  1914.  Official  action  on  this  point 
■w  and  Danzig,  who  cabled  eye-wit-  been  widespread  reports  that  the  reli-  may  be  forthcoming  when  there  is  a 
**  stories  of  German  air  bombings  gious  shrine  had  been  either  badly  break  in  the  strict  secrecy  which  has 
■  their  territory,  the  greatest  corps  damaged  or  destroyed.  shrouded  the  initial  military  move- 

of^erican  foreign  correspondents  Lochner  was  told  to  investigate  for  ments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Franco- 
» the  history  of  American  journalism,  himself.  He  found  that  the  shrine  had  German  frontier, 
y  equipp^  for  field  duty,  was  not  suffered  from  fire,  bombs  or  shells.  Warsaw  communications  were  in ter- 
y  engaged  m  trying  to  pierce  the  L,ochner  was  selected  by  his  AP,  rupted  Sept.  7,  the  last  UP  dispatch 
^^0  ^recy  cloaking  the  troop  United  Press  and  International  News  indicating  a  state  of  terror,  with  a 
ments  of  the  warring  powers.  Service  colleagues  in  Berlin,  who  act-  succession  of  punishing  air  raids  com- 
writers  also  were  faced  with 
^  problems  of  stringent  cen- 

Nevert^less.  they  cabled.  Millions  of  War  Extras 

‘•"oed  and  telephoned  thousands  of 

hw,dre<is  of  plcture^.11  Q  IJ  U  g  DailifiS 

l»l«.do„.P.™andB.rUn,theoor.  OOIU  U.  O.  IdTailieS 

^ondents  chafed  at  the  delay  of  the 

French  and  German  High  PRESSES  ROLLED  OUT  millions  of  out  by  some  circulation  managers, 
'^*“nands  to  grant  them  military  pas-  copies  of  extras  during  the  past  however,  that  the  war  story  broke 
N*  to  the  respective  expeditionary  week  as  American  newspapers,  at  the  at  a  time  when  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
"Wes  at  the  war  fronts  where  large-  first  flash  of  Hitler’s  invasion  Friday  tion  season  normally  brings  a  consid- 
operations  have  begun.  morning  Sept.  1,  sent  into'  action  on  erable  increase  in  sales, 

first  American  newspaperman  Ih®  flood  of  war  news  enlarged  staffs  Reports  from  some  of  the  principal 
jj  obtain  a  coveted  “invitation”  from  field  fi'  preparedness  for  the  big  news  U.  S.  cities  gathered  by  ^rroR  & 
army  authorities  was  Louis  break.  In  a  number  of  cities  sur-  Publisher  follow: 

L;Jfcfiner,  chief  of  the  Associated  veyed  by  Editor  &  Pubusher  prece-  y.  „  .  „  , 

Berlin  bureau,  who  won  the  dents  of  long  standing  were  broken  W-  T.  Licons  Iremendous 
Prize  last  spring  for  his  out-  with  the  issuance  of  extras  on  Sunday,  NEW  YORK  dailies  reported  tre- 
foreign  reporting  in  covering  when  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  mendous  circulation  gains.  Staffs 
^  hectic  history  of  the  Third  Reich  announced  England’s  declaration  of  on  cable  desks  were  enlarged  at  the 
the  crowded  months  of  1938.  war  on  Germany,  and  France  also  war’s  outset  and  the  evening  papers 
"fifi  a  military  escort,  he  was  flown  declared  war,  and  on  Monday,  when  published  on  Labor  Day  for  the  first 

y**  ffie  Polish-Gemian  border  to  Ifi®  Labor  Day  holiday  was  forgotten  time  in  15  years. 

the  location  of  the  fa-  tfi®  task  of  getting  the  war  news  The  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
shrine  known  as  the  “Polish  to  an  eager  public.  issued  extras  Sunday  morning  on  the 

[jji  oti  SepL  5.  The  city  had  Enormous  gains  in  sales  were  re-  Chamberlain  broadcast.  The  Times 
flames  before  the  German  ported  by  many  papers.  It  was  pointed  (Continued  on  page  4) 
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paperman  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Thus  far  the  British  and  French  war 
offices  have  not  indicated  whether 
correspondents  will  be  accredited  to 
allied  armies  in  the  field  as  they  were 


Millions  of  War  Extras 
Sold  by  U.  S.  Dailies 


plicating  Warsaw  evacuation  efforts. 

When  the  zero  hour  came  with  the 
invasion  of  Poland,  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  machine  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  Europe  functioned  with  precision 
despite  the  handicaps  of  censor.ship 
abroad  and  disrupted  communication 
facilities,  the  AP  said  this  week. 

To  meet  the  transmission  emer¬ 
gency,  AP’s  foreign  staff  reverted  to 
its  old  World  War  basis  with  each 
bureau  or  correspondent  filing  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  the  cable  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  headquarters  by 
whatever  means  of  communication 
is  available  and  promises  the  speedi¬ 
est  transmission.  For  several  days 
inter-bureau  communication  between 
AP  offices  in  Europe  was  possible 
only  by  way  of  New  York. 

John  Evans,  veteran  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  chief  of  the  AP  for¬ 
eign  service  who  is  directing  the 
European  coverage  from  New  York 
headquarters,  said  that  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  caused  by  censorship  to  date 
has  been  the  delay  it  is  causing  in 
the  relay  of  dispatches  to  the  U.  S. 

“The  censorship  is  not  interfering 
with  the  telling  of  such  news  stories 
as  may  be  available,”  he  said,  “but 
it  has  played  havoc  with  prompt 
transmission  of  dispatches.”  He  pointed 
out  however,  that  much  of  the  news 
now  available  is  in  the  form  of  official 
statements  or  communiques,  and  hence 
has  been  censored  prior  to  release. 

The  delays  occasioned  by  censor¬ 
ship  during  the  first  days  ranged  from 
30  minutes  to  as  high  as  30  hours  in 
a  few  cases.  Where  London  could 
communicate  with  New  York  instan¬ 
taneously  by  direct  cable  before  war 
broke  out,  it  now  takes  at  least  30 
minutes  to  get  the  news  through.  Copy 
from  points  on  the  Continent  takes 
even  longer  in  transit,  with  delays 
of  five  and  six  hours  occasionally. 
The  conditions  were  reminiscent  of 
World  War  days  when  the  Cable 
Department  was  harassed  by  trans¬ 
mission  delays  which  ran  as  high  as 
52  hours.  Then  facilities  were  so  dis¬ 
organized  that  one  major  cable  com¬ 
pany  declined  to  guarantee  delivery 
of  dispatches  in  less  than  48  hours, 
and  another  stopped  accepting  press 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Millions  of  War  Extras  Sold  by  U.  S.  Newspapers 


said  156,000  copies  of  the  extra  were 
sold.  The  Herald  Tribune  said  it 
sold  40,000  copies  of  its  Sunday  extra. 
The  other  Sunday  papers,  the  Jour- 
nal-American,  the  News  and  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  did  not  issue  extras  because  the 
supply  of  feature  sections  was  de¬ 
pleted. 

The  invasion  of  Poland  was  extraed 
by  all  metropolitan  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  dailies  Friday,  Sept.  1.  Circula¬ 
tion  managers  of  the  evening  papers 
met  that  day  and  agreed  to  Labor  Day 
publication.  These  holiday  editions 
carried  virtually  no  advertising.  Sales 
were  “very  good  for  a  holiday,”  in 
residential  sections  particularly,  one 
circulation  manager  reported. 

Later  P.M.  Deadlines 
The  first  day  of  the  war  the  New 
York  evening  papers,  by  agreement, 
held  imtil  6:30  p.m.,  one  hour  later 
than  usual.  This  arrangement  was 
continued  until  Tuesday,  when  the 
customary  5:30  deadline  on  news  was 
advanced  to  6  p.m.,  except  on  sports. 
Notification  to  its  competitors  must  be 
given  before  5  p.m.  by  any  paper  in¬ 
tending  to  hold  after  6  p.m.  In  cases 
of  an  earlier  morning  edition,  the 
other  papers  are  to  be  notified  the 
previous  night,  except  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  Times  reported  a  “considerable 
increase”  in  general  circulation,  but 
said  it  was  difficult  to  assess  the  gains 
accurately.  The  war’s  start  brought 
further  expansion  of  the  Times’  cable 
desk,  headed  by  Theodore  M.  Bern¬ 
stein.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  its  mili¬ 
tary  expert,  is  new  consultant  on  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  on  the  cable  desk,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  preparation  of  war  maps, 
and  Gordon  N.  Havens  is  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein’s  assistant  for  the  present.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Welles,  reporter  and  son  of 
Sumner  Welles,  Undersecretary  of 
State,  has  become  the  cable  desk’s  re¬ 
search  assistant. 

The  Times  has  placed  its  electric 
bulletin  board  around  the  old  Times 
Building  at  Times  Square  in  daylight 
operation  for  the  first  time.  War 
bulletins  are  flashed  from  10  a.m.  to 
1  a.m.  daily.  On  page  one  daily  the 
Times  is  publishing  a  one-column 
box  stating:  “Dispatches  from  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  are  now  subject  to 
censorship.” 

Times  foreign  correspondents  are 
stationed  as  announced  in  this  col¬ 
umn  last  week,  with  the  exception 
that  G.  H.  Archambault  is  temporarily 
covering  the  military  angle  from  Paris. 

The  Herald  Tribune  said  its  sales 
have  risen  about  60,000  daily,  but  K. 
R.  Winslow,  circulation  manager, 
pointed  out  that  with  the  end  of  the 
vacation  season  the  usual  gain  is 
between  25,000  to  30,000,  Last  Sun¬ 
day  four  pages  were  made  over  in  the 
main  news  section  of  18  pages  and  the 
war  extra  was  sent  to  stands  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  late  city  edition  first 
sections.  In  some  instances  readers 
received  both  front  sections,  Mr. 
Winslow  said. 
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Sl'N  EXTRA  opments,  was  dropped  temporarily  in 
the  war  news  rush  of  late  last  week, 
but  was  resumed  Wednesday.  ^ 
The  World-Telegram  reported  La- 
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over  crisis  period  figures  and  40% 
above  normal  summer  levels. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  said  Sept.  1' 
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sales  were  30,000  above  the  previous 
Friday’s.  Labor  Day  21,000  more  cop¬ 
ies  were  sold.  Extras  were  issued 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday. 
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men  accompanied  U.  S.  Ambassador 
A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle  and  the  embassy 
staff  when  they  fled  the  Polish  capital, 
according  to  dispatches,  but  their 
names  were  not  given. 

The  News  reported  sales  on  Friday, 
its  biggest  day,  were  around  2,300,000, 
about  425.000  copies  above  normal 
daily.'  Sunday  sales,  without  issuance 
of  an  extra  edition,  were  increased 
300,000,  it  was  stated.  The  News  issues 
four  editions  normally,  but  since  the 
war  has  been  printing  six  to  eight,  in¬ 
cluding  replates. 

Sunday  Mirror  Sold  Out 
The  Mirror  said  its  Sunday  edition, 
which  sold  “in  excess  of  1,600,000 
copies,”  was  a  complete  sell-out. 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher,  said 
a  decision  was  made  against  issuing 
a  black  and  white  edition  on  England’s 
war  declaration  when  the  color  and 
comic  sections,  ordered  a  month  ago, 
ran  out. 

The  Mirror  has  averaged  a  “net 
charge”  or  output  of  900,000  daily  to 
date  on  war  news,  he  said.  ITie  Hearst 
tabloid’s  ABC  daily  average  during  the 
six  months  ended  last  March  was 
737,424. 

Because  of  the  war,  the  Mirror  last 
Friday  opened  its  Brooklyn  publica¬ 
tion  plant,  formerly  us^  by  the 
Brooklyn  Times-Vnion,  to  increase  its 
press  capacity  and  expedite  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  6,000  newsstands  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Between  20  and  30  minutes  is 
saved,  Mr.  McCabe  said.  Normally 
the  plant  is  opened  in  October  and 
operated  in  periods  when  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  Brooklyn  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  McCabe  said  the  true  spirit  of 
newspapermen  was  exemplified  Sun¬ 
day  at  the  Mirror  when  a  number  of 
staff  members  phoned  the  office  be¬ 
ginning  at  8:30  a.m.,  offering  to  work 
on  a  war  extra.  A  staff  was  gotten 
together  and  the  Mirror’s  Monday  is¬ 
sue  appeared  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday 
night. 


A  24-hour  war  desk  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Journal-American, 
which  reported  sales  of  790,000  last 
Friday,  which  was  “way  up”  and  set 
a  new  high  point  in  circulation.  There 
was  “a  tremendous  increase”  on  the 
Sunday  edition,  it  was  stated. 

As  part  of  its  war  coverage  at  home, 
two  reporters  in  “prowl  cars”  are 
cruising  about  Manhattan  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  spot  developments.  The  Jour¬ 
nal-American  also  has  put  a  24-hour 
watch  on  the  principal  ships  in  port 
and  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Schoenstein,  city 
editor. 

In  the  general  intensification  of  cov¬ 
erage,  he  commented,  the  staff  seems 
“geared  to  a  speed  I  have  never  seen 
before.”  Reporters  and  desk  men  “are 
not  only  ready  for  what  is  happening 
at  the  second,  but  what  may  come.” 

Keats  Speed,  managing  editor.  Sun, 
said  the  war  has  occasioned  few  staff 
changes  and  these  were  “merely  rou¬ 
tine.”  No  days  off  have  been  can¬ 
celled,  except  on  Labor  Day.  All  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun  Monday  were  labelled 
“Extra,”  and  the  usual  number  of 
editions  was  run.  The  Sun  said  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  sales,  but  fig¬ 
ures  were  not  available. 

The  Post  said  the  “tremendous  gain” 
made  the  sales  Friday,  Sept.  1,  “the 
biggest  day  in  a  long,  long  time." 
This  week’s  sales,  it  was  stated,  are 
far  ahead  of  those  on  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  Friday. 

The  Post  has  added  two  copy  read¬ 
ers  to  its  regular  desk  and  since  last 
Friday  has  made  its  war  desk  a  sep¬ 
arate  unit.  Assisting  Paul  Tierney, 
foreign  affairs  editor,  are  John  Gib¬ 
bons,  Gilbert  Cant,  Arthur  Hurwich, 
Herbert  Clark,  Pete  Wheeler  and  a 
research  assistant.  Clark  is  a  former 
London  correspondent  hired  last 
week.  War  news  is  edited  by  them 
and  then  handled  by  the  regular  copy 
desk.  Tierney’s  “foreign  affairs”  col¬ 
umn,  a  digest  of  hour  by  hour  devel- 


Sunpapers  Merge  Staffs 

Baltimore.  Md.,  Sept.  5— With  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  Sun  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  were  consolidated.  Previ¬ 
ously  entirely  separate,  they  were 
brought  together  under  the  guidance 
of  William  E.  Moore,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sun,  who  was 
made  chief  news  editor,  and  Neil  H 
Swanson,  previously  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Sun,  who  now  is 
assistant  chief  news  editor. 

The  New  York  Times  European  and 
world  news  service  was  added  to  the 
news  services  already  received  by  the 
Sunpapers.  Two  staff  men  are 
Europe,  Paul  Ward  in  Paris,  and  Frank 
R.  Kent,  Jr.,  in  London. 

Editions  have  been  put  on  the  street 
more  often.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Evening  Sun  is  released  at  10: 15  am 
each  day,  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 
This  is  followed  by  six  regular  edi¬ 
tions.  Extras  are  issued  up  to  9:30 
p.m.  The  a.m.  Sun’s  first  edition  to 
reach  the  street  was  made  9:30  pm. 
a  second  following  at  11:30.  No  other 
are  issued  before  5  a.m. 

An  extra  edition  of  the  Sunday  Sun 
closed  just  35  minutes  after  Mr 
Chamberlain  began  his  broadcast  to 
the  British  Empire,  announcing  a  state 
of  war.  This  edition  continued  to  run 
until  all  the  Sunday  supplements  were 
exhausted.  A  four-page  extra  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  this  in  turn  became  an 
eight-page  extra.  The  last  of  six 
extras  reached  the  street  at  1:30  pm. 

The  sale  of  extras  Sunday  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  75,000  above  normal.  In¬ 
creases  on  week-day  sales  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Evening  Sun  are  running  from 
30,000  to  50,000  each  per  day. 
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NEWS 


Since  last  week  the  cable  desk  at 
the  Herald  Tribune  has  added  three 
men,  Maron  Simon  and  Fred  Sink, 
rewrite,  who  are  doing  general  edit¬ 
ing  and  decoding,  and  Joseph  Evans, 
formerly  of  the  World’s  Fair  staff. 
Ten  are  now  on  the  desk,  in  charge 
of  John  Prince,  night  cable  editor. 

Edward  Angly,  reporter,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  sail  Sept.  9  for  London  to  join 
the  Herald  Tribune  foreign  staff. 

John  Walker,  Herald  Tribime  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Bucharest  from  Warsaw  early  this 
week,  had  not  been  heard  from  since 
Tuesday  morning.  Some  newspaper- 
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Chicago  Had  Record  Sales 

Chicago,  Sept.  6 — The  Tribune  an 
nounced  it  had  a  “1,400,000  net  pmd 
circulation  Sept.  4 — the  highest  daily 
circulation  in  the  history  of  the 
Tribune,”  contrasting  with  the  950.000 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  “Our  circuh- 
tion  is  up  50%,”  William  Parker,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  said. 

The  Times  is  breaking  precedent  by 
running  Saturday  papers  in  full  edi¬ 
tions  under  the  title  “War  Extra. 
Editor  Finnegan  told  Editor  & 
LisHER.  “Sept.  5  we  were  70,000  above 
normal,  and  our  Sept.  1  issue  ran 
540,000  with  60-pages.” 

Because  the  European  war 
“the  breaks”  to  the  afternoon  papers 
net  paid  figure  for  Augusts  avei^e. 
due  to  the  six-hour  time  factor  whic 
gives  them  first  crack  at  most  European 
dispatches,  every  Chicago 
paper  has  advanced  its  P'^ .  , 

schedules,  so  as  to  begin  with 
editions  by  7:30  or  8  a.m.  and  en<m 
about  6  p.m.  Every  Chicago  alter- 
noon  paper  broke  precedent  “Y  P*^,  .i 
ing  Labor  Day  extras,  giving  the  nu 
number  of  regular  editions. 

Hie  Herald-American  for 
time  ran  its  pre-date 
up  to  a  190,000  circulation  on  &un  . 
.afternoon. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
service  is  sending  Bob  Casey  , 
on  war  news,  and  also  has 
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pOR  SEPTEMBER  9,  1939 


Millions  of  War  Extras  Sold  by  U.  S.  Newspapers 


Ldjnd  Stowe,  a  New  York  Herald  the  United  Press  early  Friday,  hastily  No  afternoon  papers  were  published 
Tribs’ie  special  writer  who  formerly  called  Jim  Crossley,  news  editor;  John  on  Labor  Day. 
iieaded  its  Paris  bureau,  for  war  duty.  Ackelmire,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
'  '  ■  ’  '  other  staffers  for  the  first  extra.  On 

the  street  at  6  a.m.  Friday,  the  extra 
sold  55,000  copies.  Three  Post  extras 
Sunday  sold  70,000.  Three  editions 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  6 — The  outbreak  Labor  Day  sold  thousands  extra, 
jf  the  war  sent  circulation  figures  of  Makeover  editions  up  to  Tuesday  went 
Philadelphia  newspapers  soaring  to  big.  Shiel  Dunsker,  Post  circulation 
■  *1-  _j:  manager,  says  sales  are  up  5,000  on 


Both  are  embarking  Saturday  on  the 
Clipper- 

Philo.  Bulletin  Sunday  Extra 


L.  A.  Sunday  Sales  Set  Record 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  4 — Great  Brit- 


regular  editions.  Carl  D.  Groat,  Post 
editor,  worked  along  with  the  night 
crews.  A  former  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Berlin,  he  wrote  “Press 
Time  Comment”  for  each  edition.  An 
extra  lobster  shift  is  on  watch  at 
night. 

Times-Star  managing  editor  Ed 
Steinborn  summoned  Bob  Harris,  city 
editor,  and  telegraph  man  for  its  Fri¬ 
day  morning  extra.  The  Times-Star, 
p.m.,  kept  on  a  lobster  trick  until  war 
was  declared.  Its  circulation  figures 
are  the  same  as  the  Post’s  for  all 
extras  and  the  regular  edition  gain 
also  is  similar. 

John  Larue,  Enquirer  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  directed  publication  of  extras 
Friday  and  Sunday.  The  Enquirer, 
a.m.,  already  in  when  flash  of  inva¬ 
sion  came,  went  extra,  beat  the  p.m.’s 
on  the  street,  and  sold  60,000.  The 


XK  heights,  even  without  extra  edi- 
30ns.  The  increases  far  exceeded 
•jose  of  last  week. 

The  Bulletin,  p.m.,  putting  out  a 
ianday  edition  for  the  second  time 
^  1905,  sold  300,000  copies  on  Sept. 

J,  The  Bulletin  figures  had  been  leap- 
ag  rapidly  as  were  those  of  the  Eve- 
mg  Ledger.  George  Kearney,  pres- 
aient  of  the  Ledger  Company,  said 
'.00.000  extra  copies  of  the  Ledger  were 
»ld  last  Friday.  The  sale  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Monday  was  not  so  great,  but 
hr  in  excess  of  the  usual  Saturday 
■ad  holiday  sales.  Both  the  Inquirer 
■ad  the  Record,  a.m.,  also  put  out 
rxtra  editions  Sunday.  The  tabloid 
Daily  News,  p.m.,  also  reported  large 
pins  this  week  over  last. 

Philadelphia  newspapers  have  set 
op  "war  desks.”  The  Ledger  trans- 
iened  rewrite  men  Gerald  F.  Dietz 
lad  Paul  F.  Ellis,  and  copyreader  An¬ 
drew  Andereck  to  the  telegraph  desk, 
which  is  headed  by  Earl  Roth. 

Switches  were  also  made  at  the 
Record.  Its  “war  desk”  is  super- 
•Tsed  by  Hugh  Brown,  telegraph  edi- 
The  Record  transferred  Arthur 
Riordan  from  the  city  desk,  A1  Roberts 
from  rewrite,  and  Victor  Wilson,  from 
'he  staff,  to  assist  Brown.  The  desk 
will  be  on  a  24-hour  basis,  city  editor 
.hi«  Griffin  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Inquirer  desk  is  in  charge  of 
Robert  Bowman,  telegraph  editor,  and 
Frank  Shalters,  cable  editor. 

Free  Extra  in  Washington 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5 — As  a 
service  to  home  subscribers  whose  edi¬ 
tion  had  been  run  off  before  an- 
'ouncement  came  that  Great  Britain 
sad  France  had  declared  war  against 
t^raany,  the  Times-Herald  published 
1  single-page  “extra”  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  delivered  it  free  to  subscrib- 
■s. 

The  special  edition  was  a  make-over 
d  the  S^day  morning  first  page,  Re-Armamenf 

<wymg  the  banner  line;  “Allies  De-  ^bove  war  (top);  Chicago  Tribune  eight- 
tture  War'  11 

_  column  play  on  war. 

*ne  Times-Herald  is  an  “around- 

Iwlm  Enquirer  published  three  extras  Sun- 

extra  •»  u  was  up  5,000  on  street  sales, 

making  its  appearance  when 

’he  Nazi  forces  moved  into  Poland,  n  x  d  1  •• 

Boston  Sales  Enormous 
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Circulation  manager  Galt  Burns 
plJined  that  the  policy  of  the  Star  is 
*84inst  extras  and  the  sales  of  the  Fri- 
y  special  edition  were  not  included 
circulation. 

•  *^‘*’‘^^Tation  manager  “couldn’t 

■*®11  when  the  Star  last  published 
®  extra. 

The  Daily  News  issued  two  extras — 


ain’s  declaration  of  war,  breaking  at 
approximately  2;  15  a.m.  Sunday,  Los 
Angeles  time,  produced  the  biggest 
day’s  sales  in  history  for  the  city’s 
only  Sunday  papers,  the  Times  and  the 
Examiner.  Between  the  regular  edi¬ 
tions  of  these  papers  and  the  Monday 
bulldogs  appearing  later  in  the  day 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  extra 
copies  were  sold. 

Despite  the  late  hour  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  announcement,  both  papers  car¬ 
ried  the  story  in  the  bulk  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition.  The  Times  replated, 
caught  most  of  its  city  circulation,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  suburban  deliver¬ 
ies.  'The  Examiner  ran  off  a  four-page 
special  section  which  was  rushed  out 
to  all  nearby  distribution  points,  and 
folded  around  the  regular  paper.  This 
arrangement  likewise  caught  nearly 
all  of  the  city,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  and  suburban  circulation. 

More  than  100,000  extra  copies  of 
the  Monday  bulldogs  were  printed  by 
both  the  Examiner  and  the  Times,  with 
sales  holding  up  well  past  midnight. 

First  K.  C.  Star  Bcmnar  Since  '18 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sept.  6 — 'The 
first  8-column  streamer  head.  96 
point  type,  to  appear  in  the  Star  since 
Armistice  Day  of  1918,  heralded  Hit¬ 
ler’s  attack  on  Poland  in  the  Times, 
morning  edition  of  the  Star,  last  Fri¬ 
day.  Similiar  record-breaking  head¬ 
lines  followed  as  the  war  spread. 

Extra  editions  were  published 
throughout  last  Sunday.  More  than 
140,000  of  the  Sunday  extras  were 
issued.  It  was  the  largest  output  of 
extra  editions  in  the  paper’s  history. 

A  late  morning  street  sale  edition 
has  been  issued  by  the  Times  and 
an  early  afternoon  edition  by  the 
Star,  going  on  the  street  around  9:30. 
First  editions  of  the  Times  also  have 
been  moved  up,  with  a  street  edition 
at  8: 30  p.m. — two  hours  after  the 
last  edition.  The  Star’s  readers  have 
been  given  around-the-clock  service. 

The  Journal  had  extra  editions 
twice  last  Sunday,  at  7  a.m.  and  7 
p.m.  The  Journal  has  added  a  first 
noon  edition  going  to  press  at  9:30 
a.m.  with  the  second  noon  at  11.  Six 
other  editions  run  on  regular  schedule 
with  no  later  final  deadline.  'There 
have  been  no  major  staff  shifts  other 
than  changes  in  hours  to  get  the 
mass  of  early  morning  copy  moving. 

The  Journal  sold  25,000  Sunday 
extras,  tripling  its  average  street  sale. 
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Boston,  Sept.  6 — Newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  here  have  jumped  from  10% 
to  perhaps  even  40%.  All  the  Boston 
papiers  repiort  their  increases  as  “ex¬ 
traordinary”  or  “enormous.”  The 
p.m.  papers  appear  to  have  a  slight 
circulation  gain  over  their  a.m.  coun- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  terparts  as  the  abundance  of  spot  news 

Friday  and  the  other  Labor  Day.  is  naturally  greater  during  the  day. 

■th  ^e  sales  of  extras  and  increased  All  the  a.m.  and  p.m.  papers  are 
istribution  resulting  from  greater  replating  when  the  news  warrants. 


First  Va.  Extras  in  Years 

Richmond,  Sept.  6 — Times-Dispatch 
issued  two  extras  Friday,  three  Sun¬ 
day,  and  one  each  Saturday,  Monday. 
Last  previous  Sunday  extra  was  the 
Greyhound  bus  tragedy  at  Hopewell, 
Va.,  several  years  ago.  Street  sales 
early  this  week  were  40%  ahead  of 
last  week’s,  which  were  up  50%. 


Kansas  City  Times’  front  page 

Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph, 
morning  except  Monday,  issued  an 
extra  edition  Monday. 

Coast  Gains  15  to  30% 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Sept.  6 — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  street  sales  ex¬ 
tended  further  last  week’s  gains  of 
10%  and  up  this  week  with  increases 
over  normal  ranging  from  15%  to  30% 
and  higher.  One  newspaper  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  doubled  its  sales.  Edi¬ 
tions  remained  confined  to  the  usual 
span  of  hours  except  for  the  British 
war  declaration  extras  of  early  Sun¬ 
day. 

Sales  were  continuing  at  their  highs 
as  the  mid-week  passed.  Newspaper 
veterans  recalled,  however,  that  sales 
were  unimpressive  in  comparison  with 
World  War  days. 

San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  issued  a 
Sunday  extra.  Richmond  Record- 
Herald  and  Vallejo  Times-Herald 
held  editions  way  beyond  usual  dead¬ 
lines  for  the  British  declaration.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  minor  additions  newspaper 
st^s  have  not  changed. 

L  A.  Holding  Gains 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  6 — Slight  taper¬ 
ing  off  of  street  sales  following  Sun¬ 
day’s  big  circulation  day  still  finds 
the  demand  as  much  as  twice  normal, 
and  well  over  last  week’s  increase, 
Los  Angeles  morning  circulation  man¬ 
agers  report.  Evening  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  shot  up  to  310,000  with  actual 
outbreak  of  war,  settling  to  slightly 
under  290,000,  well  above  normal  but 
with  the  trend  a  little  under  the  pre- 
viotis  week. 

Both  the  Daily  News  and  Evening 
News  report  gains  still  mounting  each 
day  starting  last  Friday  with  the 
figures  “far  and  away”  above  normal. 
The  war  situation  has  resulted  in 
no  shifts  in  deadlines  nor  revamping 
of  staffs  other  than  the  establishment 
of  “war  desks”  to  handle  foreign 
news.  No  real  extras  or  odd-hour 
editions  have  been  issued  although 


_ . n  _ _ -  _  _  News  Leader,  p.m.  which  prints  _  _  _  _  _ 

interest  since  the  outbreak  of  The  former  are  holding  over  for  late  regularly  Labor  Day,  issued  three  regular  editions  frequently  carry  an 

circulation  manager  A.  D.  Wal-  replates  and  the  p.m.  papers  in  many  extras,  one  each  Friday,  Saturday,  “extra”  label  when  news  warrants. 

•*ce  reports  a  “pickup”  of  40.000  copies  instances  are  issuing  earlier  than  Sunday.  Street  sales  early  this  week 

m  .  ,  •  .  _  _  .  .  .  .  _  .  increased  100%  above  last  week,  which 

was  50%  above  normal.  Monday’s 
street  sales,  including  the  Sunday 
extra,  dated  Monday,  was  150,000, 
setting  an  all-time  Virginia  record. 

The  last  previous  Sunday  extra 
was  on  Woodrow  Wilson’s  death.  The 
paper  was  held  daily  until  six  p.m., 

Friday  through  Monday. 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lanee  Star, 
p.m.,  had  an  extra  edition  Sunday. 


"'■St  day  and  a  substantial  in-  usual.  On  Sunday  night  the  Record, 

Hearst  a.m.  tabloid,  came  out  early  in 
the  evening  with  its  first  edition.  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  Transcript’s  first 
edition  was  at  10  a.m.  instead  of  the 
usual  hour  of  12  noon. 

The  Hearst  papers  all  report  "amaz¬ 
ing”  increases  in  circulation.  Sunday 
sell-out.  On  Tues- 

Pj„  normal.  Frank  Aston,  day  the  tabloid  American  contained  56 

nianaging  editor,  summoned  by 


rtiiu  a  III- 

'  ase  over  regular  sales  on  the  days 
cn  extras  were  not  issued. 

Called  in  Cindnnati 

ciP^^NATi.  o..  Sept.  6— All  Cin- 
,1  P*  newspapers  issued  extras  on 

ijl,  '^'•man  invasion  of  Poland,  Brit-  ...„  . . 

War  declaration,  that  boosted  sales  Advertiser  was 
above 


pages. 


Atlanta  Has  New  Highs 

Atlanta,  Sept.  6 — Atlanta  street 
sales,  spurred  by  war  extras  during 
last  week-end  soared  to  new  highs, 
with  the  Georgian  reporting  an  actual 
gain  of  better  than  10%,  the  Journal 
citing  an  increase  of  about  30%,  and 
the  morning  Constitution  claiming  a 
rise  of  approximately  40%  over  nor¬ 
mal. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Hearst 
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Millions  of  War  Extras  Sold  by  U.  S.  Newspapers 


Georgian- American  were  the  only  pa-  f 
pers  to  issue  Sunday  extras,  and  i 
the  Journal,  following  its  accustomed  s 
schedule,  published  regular  and  extra 
editions  both  Saturday  and  Labor  ! 
Day,  as  did  the  others.  The  Consti-  1 
tution’s  Sunday  extra  marked  the 
only  broken  precedent.  Except  for  i 
extras,  customary  deadlines  were  ob-  i 
served. 

Had  Picture  Extra 

Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  6 — First  war 
extra  in  Portland  was  published  by 
the  Oregonian  at  7  a.m.  Friday.  Total 
circulation  gained  nearly  15%  over 
the  previous  day,  it  was  announced. 
Another  extra  was  issued  Saturday 
morning  and  Sunday  morning.  New 
jackets  were  sent  out  for  that  part  of 
the  edition  printed  before  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  came. 

At  11  a.m.  Sunday  the  Oregonian 
issued  an  extra  edition  of  its  Mon¬ 
day  morning  paper,  the  first  time  a 
Monday  i>aper  had  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  here  before  noon  on  Sunday. 
Sales  of  this  extra  and  another  issued 
in  late  afternoon  boosted  the  total 
paid  circulation  for  the  day  about  25% 
over  normal,  the  Oregonian  said. 
Since  then  the  Oregonian  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  additional  editions  a  day. 
in  early  evening  and  a  “Sunrise” 
after  the  regular  citj'  edition  in  the 
morning. 

TTie  Oregon  Journal  has  retained 
its  regular  edition  schedule,  except 
for  last  Sunday,  when  the  city  run  of 
the  final  edition  was  held  for  Britain’s 
declaration  of  war.  This  edition  was 
a  complete  sell-out,  the  Journal  said. 

A  picture  extra  was  issued  at  6  p.m. 
Sunday,  time  of  the  regular  Monday 
Northwest  edition.  The  entire  front 
page  was  devoted  to  pictures  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war,  while  page  3 
was  treated  as  the  first  news  page. 
This  was  a  new  departure  for  the 
Journal  in  handling  a  big  news  break. 

Few  Milwaukee  Extras 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  6 — Milwaukee 
dailies  have  been  conservative  in  pub¬ 
lishing  war  extras  before  and  since 
the  crisis  in  Europe.  Journal  got  out 
the  first  war  extra  Friday  at  5  a.m. 
complete  with  all  Friday  advertise¬ 
ments  and  sold  50,000  in  the  city  and 
state  above  the  regular  daily  circu¬ 
lation  and  over  a  current  abnormal 
increase  of  6,000  daily. 

The  Journal  rushed  through  a  four- 
page  peach  supplement  which  was 
distributed  with  regular  home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  street  sales  after  that  time  as 
a  public  service,  with  no  attempt  to 
get  out  war  extra  and  build  additional 
sales. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Joiumal’s 
history  the  newspaper  was  published 
Labor  Day,  issuing  all  regular  editions 
for  subscriber  delivery  and  street 
sales. 

Evening  Post  has  published  its  regu¬ 
lar  afternoon  editions  and  also  for 
first  time  published  on  Labor  Day. 
Morning  Sentinel  has  run  as  many 
as  four  extra  editions  to  regular  five 
by  starting  earlier  in  evening  and 
running  later  than  normal  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Sunday  war  declaration  was 
contained  in  a  two-page  pink  sheet, 
which  later  was  replated. 

Indiana  Had  Many  Extras 

Indianapolis.  Sept.  6 — The  Times 
issued  an  8-page  extra  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  the  first  by  an  evening  paper  here 
since  the  News  issued  one  in  August. 
1914.  Circulation  manager  James  Allio 
said  50,000  copies  were  sold. 

The  Times  issued  an  extra  edition 
6:30  a.m.  Sept.  1,  and  continued  with 
six  editions  in  addition  to  home.  Net 


paid  for  Sept.  1  was  125,000,  and  for 
Sept.  2,  130,000,  it  was  stated.  Normal 
sales  are  88,000. 

The  News  issued  one  extra  at  noon 
Sept.  1.  and  maintained  regular  edi¬ 
tions  otherwise.  Circulation  gained 
18%  for  170,000.  The  Star  had  no 
extras;  circulation  up  15%,  to  140,000 
daily  and  185,000  Sunday.  There  was 
no  change  Labor  Day,  when  News 
and  Times  always  combine  noon  and 
home  editions,  and  issue  one  late 
sports  edition.  The  Star  publishes  all 
regular  editions. 

Seven  Extras  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  6 — The  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Star-Times,  Sept.  1,  had 
extra  editions  on  the  streets  about 
6:30  a.m.  The  morning  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  issued  an  extra  printed  two  hours 
later  than  its  usual  final.  Extras  of 
all  three,  on  sale  at  the  same  time, 
sold  well. 

Circulation  for  the  past  week  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  one  was  up 
as  much  as  11%,  Friday’s  sales  being 
best  of  all.  Both  afternoon  papers, 
after  announcing  no  publication  for 
Labor  Day,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years  issued  regular  editions  headed 
by  6  a.m.  extras.  In  all,  7  extras  were 
printed,  three  each  by  the  afternoons 
and  one  by  the  Globe-Democrat. 

New  Orleans  Had  11  Extras 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  6 — Supplying 
their  readers  with  the  latest  European 
war  news,  11  extras  were  published 


Hu9e  hand  lettered  type  featured  Duluth 
Herald  war  eitra  (top),  while  Augusta 
Herald  used  an  unusual  headline. 

over  the  week-end  by  New  Orleans’ 
four  daily  newspapers.  The  Item  and 
its  morning  paper  the  Tribune,  ac¬ 
counted  for  six  extra  editions  while 
the  Times-Picayune,  a.m.,  printed  four 
and  the  States  printed  one  edition. 

The  Times-Picayune  was  the  first 
paper  to  hit  the  street  with  its  first 
extra  at  4:30  a.m.  Friday.  The  Item 
followed  soon  after  and  both  papers 
later  printed  extras  as  more  news 
was  received. 

Both  Sunday  papers — the  Item- 
Tribune  and  the  Times-Picayune- 
States — put  out  extras  Sunday  while 
the  States  was  the  only  afternoon  to 
print  an  extra  Monday  afternoon. 
This  edition  was  on  the  street  for 
4:30  p.m.  The  Item  that  day  pub¬ 
lished  its  regular  carrier  edition  and 
closed  down  for  the  holiday. 

Both  papers  reported  strong  gains 
in  street  sales  and  increases  in  home 
delivery.  Street  sales  increased  1,000 
papers  daily  since  the  war  news  and 
was  holding  at  that  figure  today. 


ADDS  U.P.  SERVICE 

The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5, 
revealed  in  a  front  page  box  that 
it  was  adding  the  United  Press  ser¬ 
vice  effective  immediately.  The 
announcement  read; 

"The  Times  offers  this  three-fold 
coverage  of  the  war:  First,  through 
its  own  foreign  service,  with  a  staff 
that  has  never  been  stronger  or 
more  broadly  distributed.  Second, 
through  the  Associated  Press,  with 
its  world-wide  and  comprehensive 
news  network.  Third,  through  the 
United  Press,  whose  service  appears 
in  the  New  York  Times  beginning 
today."  It  added:  "Thus  on  every 
front  the  readers  of  the  Times  are 
protected." 

Dallas  Extras  Set  Precedent 
Dallas,  Sept.  5 — The  News  a.m. 
stood  by  all  day  from  Thursday  until 
Monday  morning,  with  a  24-hour  me¬ 
chanical  and  news  force.  Extras 
were  issued  Friday,  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day.  Sunday’s  extra  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  in  the  News’  history.  Ordi¬ 
narily  extras  are  published  about  once 
in  five  years.  Eklitions  are  reaching 
the  streets  an  hour  earlier  and  street 
sales  have  doubled.  The  News  said 
the  Sunday  extra  alone  sold  20,000 
copies.  Total  circulation  is  up  6% 
(6,000)  largely  because  a  31-day  sam¬ 
pling  was  finished  and  a  house-to- 
house  drive  started  just  before  war 
broke.  There  was  no  editorial  staff 
increase  as  the  surplus  absorbed  from 
the  Dispatch -Journal  merger  last  year 
left  plenty  of  men  available. 

The  Times  Herald  did  not  issue  any 
extras  but  street  sales  were  almost 
100%  over  normal.  Executive  news 
editor  E.  K.  Mead,  supervising  the 
crisis  treatment,  said  he  was  leaving 
the  spot  news  flashes  to  radio  station 
KRL  with  which  the  Times  Her£dd  is 
co-operating  closely. 

The  Dispatch-Journal,  p.m.,  had  24- 
hour  wire  service  and  kept  a  skeleton 
force  on  hand  from  3  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
The  daily  issued  an  extra  at  7  a.m. 
Friday  morning  when  the  war  broke, 
and  on  Monday  was  prepared  to  issue 
additional  extras  any  time  during  the 
day. 

Street  sales,  which  were  up  100% 
last  week,  continued  to  increase.  Out¬ 
side  circulation  also  was  climbing,  it 
was  reported.  All  Dallas  papers  regu¬ 
larly  publish  on  Labor  Day. 

4-Page  Detroit  Extras 

Detroit,  Sept.  6 — War  headlines 
boosted  Detroit  paper  circulations 
greatly.  The  News  and  the  Times  put 
out  4-page  extras  Sunday,  with  no 
advertising.  The  Free  Press  pub¬ 
lished  only  regular  editions,  replating 
for  front-page  lines  and  marking  edi¬ 
tions  “extra.” 

The  first  News  extra  ran  at  6: 29  a.m. 
Sunday;  the  last  ran  just  before  noon. 
The  Times  started  at  5: 15  a.m.  Sun¬ 
day  and  ran  for  street  sales.  Its  first 
extra  was  headed  “Sunday  War  Extra” 
and  sold  at  three  cents.  The  ordinary 
Sunday  paper  sells  for  10  cents. 

The  Free  Press  began  edition  extras 
and  holdovers  early  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  Hitler  proclamation.  The 
Hitler  invasion  broke  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  run  Friday  morning. 
Pi'esses  were  stopped,  replated  and 
marked  “Extra.”  Composing  and  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  stayed  until  5  a.m. 


The  Times  had  three  pages  locked 
on  presses  Sunday  morning  when  war 
was  declared.  A  headlined  front  page 
featured  the  paper  sold  as  an  extra 

The  News  used  a  skeleton  staff 
holding  open  from  the  final.  It 
changed  staffs  on  noon  Sunday  and 
held  them  vmtil  6  p.m.  There  was  an 
edition  Saturday  night.  Three  men 
were  on  war,  two  on  local  news.  The 
Times,  running  24-hour  staffs,  took 
men  from  the  local  side  to  the  copy 
desk  to  cover  war  news. 

The  Free  Press  put  Royce  Howes, 
assistant  city  editor,  in  charge  of  the 
war  news  desk,  assisted  by  telegraph 
and  copy  desk  men. 

All  three  papers  reported  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  increases  due  to  war 
news.  Extra  sales  for  the  News  and 
the  Times  ran  into  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sands.  The  Free  Press  had  increases 
over  normal  sales  of  more  than  100.000 
each  Friday  and  Monday. 

Goins  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  6 — Precedent  went 
by  the  board  in  this  city  Sunday  with 
the  declaration  of  war  by  England 
and  France.  Both  afternoon  papers, 
the  Scripps-Howard  Press  and  the 
Hearst  Sun  Telegraph,  came  out  Sun¬ 
day  with  Monday  papers  filled  with 
war  news. 

Paul  Block’s  morning  Post  Gazette 
came  out  with  their  usual  Sunday 
night  editions.  The  afternoon  papers 
published  early  morning  extras 
through  Tuesday  and  then  resumed 
almost  normal  schedules.  Pronounced 
“ups”  in  circulation  were  noted  in  all 
papers  in  the  fast  breaking  news 
week-end. 

Minneapolis  Extras  Set  Record 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  5 — The  Star- 
Journal  Sunday  war  extra  broke 
precedent.  The  Journal,  which  merged 
with  the  Star  Aug.  1,  had  never  be¬ 
fore  published  an  extra  on  Sunday, 
while  the  Star,  until  the  merger,  was 
a  six-day  daily  with  no  Sunday 
edition. 

The  Tribune,  which  also  issued  an 
extra,  had  not  issued  a  Sunday  extra 
during  the  last  two  decades.  Cartoons 
by  NEA’s  Herblock  and  Fitzpatrick  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  were  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  Star- Journal.  Minne¬ 
apolis  papers  did  not  use  war  heads 
when  hostilities  began  early  Friday, 
preferring  to  wait  imtil  war  actimlly 
had  been  declared  by  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

Minneapolis  extras  were  issued  after 
all  home  editions  were  off,  and  ww 
for  street  sale?  only,  it  was  reported. 

Montreal  Soles  Unprecedented 

Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  5— Unprece¬ 
dented  sales  have  been  noted  by  the 
circulation  departments  of  Montreais 
four  large  daily  newspapers  for  the 
past  five  or  six  days.  In  one  instan«- 
the  noon  edition  of  the  Herald, 
have  been  so  great  that  it  h^  been 
difficult  to  supply  the  street  demano 
and  there  appears  to  be  no 
the  eagerness  of  the  public  for 
latest  war  news. 

La  Presse  street  sales  this  week  in 
creased  5.000  daily  over  last  week,  ana 
10,000  over  the  same  date  last  yea_ 
The  Gazette,  principal  a.m. 
a  night  edition,  is  running  2.()00  o^. 
ahead  of  the  previous  week  m  sirw 
sales  alone.  In  the  editorial 
ment  of  the  Gazette,  the  manag^g 
editor  has  instituted 
the  universal  task  to  catch  la  e 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Federation  of 
Plan  Backed 


Printing  Trades 
by  MacKinnon 


Chairman  of  ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  Cites  Recent  Newspaper  Suspensions, 
Asks  for  More  Cooperation 


y  A  LETTER  to  the  heads  of  five 
printing  trades  unions,  Sept.  2,  Eu- 
:eae  MacKinnon,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of  the 
taerican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ation  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
fcommended  a  “federation  of  print- 
jij  trades”  as  proposed  by  President 
>orge  L.  Berry  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
:nion  of  North  America  at  the  an- 
•aal  convention  of  the  International 
■.pographical  Union  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  recently. 

Aiks  Removal  of  Penalties 

Mr.  MacKinnon,  calling  attention  to 
rie  numerous  recent  newspaper  sus- 
xnsions,  said  they  “have  become  of 
lul  concern  to  your  unions  because 
iey  are  throwing  men  out  of  work. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  these 
twspaper  fatalities  are  due  solely  to 
abor  costs.  It  is  equally  stupid  to 
anger  ignore  the  extent  to  which  cer- 
ain  labor  costs,  due  to  waste  enforced 
•y  archaic  union  restrictions,  con- 
ribute  to  these  suspensions,”  he  con- 
nued. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  cited  numerous  in- 
aLices  where  contract  provisions  com- 
*1  employers  to  hire  more  men  than 
je  necessary.  This  objetive,  to  create 
fork,  is  wrong  and  is  actually  creat- 
ng  unemployment,  he  added. 

The  solution  depends  upon  a  re¬ 
moval  of  penalties,  premiums  and 
mke-work’  restrictions,  it  depends 
ipon  a  moratorium  in  demands  for 
•jgher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  In 
’in.  it  depends  upion  a  reversal  of 
irion  psychology  frxim  one  of  ‘grab- 
obig  more’  to  one  of  ‘co-operating 
r!or(’,"  Mr.  MacKinnon  urged. 

The  letter,  which  follows  in  full,  was 
sesi  to  Mr.  Berry;  C.  M.  Baker,  presi- 
loi  ITU;  E.  J.  Volz,  president,  Inter- 
■stional  Photo-Engravers  Union  of 
h’orth  America;  T.  J.  Martin,  presi- 
ittt.  Mailers  Trade  District  Union; 
•id  Leo  J.  Buckley,  president,  Inter- 
Mional  Stereotypers  and  Electrotyp- 
en  Union  of  North  America. 

Iwtlemen; 

At  the  ITU  convention  two  weeks 
•go  President  Berry  proposed  a  fed- 
wtion  of  printing  trades  “not  only 
n  »  defensive  position  as  against  the 
•nfdr  employer  and  unfair  publisher, 
Hit  also  in  the  interest  of  an  offensive 
that  contemplates  the  promo- 
stabilization  of  the  business 
H  which  we  are  engaged.” 

I■d■stry  Sapporf 

f  have  no  information  as  to  action 
•ken  by  the  ITU  on  the  Berry  sug- 
*^11,  but  I  point  to  the  significance 
"  Mr  Berry’s  own  words,  as  follows: 
the  great  industry  in  which 
engaged  needs  us  today  more 
Han  they  have  ever  needed  us  be- 
’fc  in  the  history  of  the  printing  and 
2^aper  industry  of  America.  They 
^  our  influence,  they  need  our 
they  need  our  mentality, 
.they  need  our  support  today  more 
before,  because  the  print- 
Hiewspaper  industry  of 
“  uot  necessarily  a  growing 

hut  there  is  evidence  of 
H  ^^’^hon  that  must  challenge  the 
member  of  our 
n  must  give  our  best  in 

protection,  in  the  stabilization 


and  in  the  making  of  a  profitable  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  business  in  which  we 
engage  *  *  ♦” 

The  foregoing  voices  a  timely  chal¬ 
lenge  which  I  hope  is  translated  into 
something  more  than  the  mere  record 
of  a  convention  proceeding.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  in  mutual  self-defense 
must  recognize  of  what  this  “disinte¬ 
gration”  consists,  what  is  the  cause, 
and  who  can  cure  it.  Publishers  are 
as  vitally  interested  as  are  unions,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  United  Front  Movement,  through 
which  a  budget  of  $400,000  a  year  is 
contributed  and  expended  to  encour¬ 
age  newspaper  advertising.  I  hasten 
to  commend  the  Berry  viewpoint  and 
would  like  to  discuss  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  pressing  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  think  everyone  connected  with 
the  newspaper  business,  whether  in 
a  role  of  ownership,  management  or 
employe,  recognizes  this  “evidence  of 
disintegration.” 

Cites  Suspensions 

The  day  the  ITU  convention  opened, 
the  Portland  Press-Telegram  sus¬ 
pended.  The  day  it  closed  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  susp)ended. 
Within  a  few  days  previously  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  the  Syracuse 
Journal,  the  Buffalo  Times  had 
“folded.”  It  is  only  a  matter  of  months 
since  such  papers  as  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News,  Akron  Times-Press,  Oklahoma 
City  News,  Milwaukee  News,  Spokane 
Press,  Worcester  Post,  St.  Paul  News, 
Toledo  News-Bee,  South  Bend  News 
disappeared.  Thirty-five  important 
papers  have  closed  so  far  this  year. 
Hundreds  have  closed  or  merged 
since  1929. 

The  suspensions  have  become  of 
vital  concern  to  your  unions  because 
they  are  throwing  men  out  of  work, 
so  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  loss 
of  business  requiring  the  suspensions, 
a  study  of  what  can  be  done  about  it, 
is  one  in  which  employe  and  employer 
are  equally  interested. 

The  52-city  linage  records  show 
that  newspapers  today  draw  34%  less 
advertising  linage  than  in  1929. 

Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  in  Printers’  Ink 
magazine,  gives  the  following  com¬ 
parison  of  newspaper  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  for  the  last  10-year 
period. 


y'lar  Kadin 

19.'S . $720.1100.0011  $20,000,000 

1929  .  /(.o.nrm.ooo  3.1.000.000 

1930  .  070.000.000  .io.ooo.noo 

1931  .  .S90.000.000  70.000.000 

1932  .  470.000.000  75.000.000 

1933  .  430.000.000  65.000.000 

1934  .  470.000.000  90.000. OOO 

1935  .  500.000.000  110.000.000 

1936  .  550.000.000  135.000,000 

1937  .  570.000.000  '165. 000. 000 

193S .  500.000.000  165.000.000 


The  Weld  tabulation  indicates  that 
at  the  end  of  last  year  newspaper 
dollar  volumes  were  down  34.3%-  from 
1929  while  radio  volumes  of  1938  were 
725%  above  the  1928  figure. 

For  decades  the  price  of  advertising 


space  has  had  to  go  upward.  If  this 
were  to  swell  profits  there  would  not 
be  the  suspensions.  It  has  been  to 
offset  rising  production  costs.  To  cure 
your  problem  it  must  become  possible 
to  attract  bigger  advertising  volume, 
more  advertisers,  and  new  newspaper 
ventures.  'The  opposite  has  been  the 
trend  because  production  costs  and 
competing  media  rise  together  as 
Siamese  twins. 

The  United  Front  Movement  has 
been  the  publishers’  attack,  but  it 
cannot  succeed  without  your  help  in 
attacking  the  things  which  compel 
high  costs  and  thus  prevent  lowering 
the  price  of  advertising. 

The  “Swan  Songs”  in  the  last  issues 
of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Spokane 
Press,  Nassau  Daily  Journal,  Toledo 
News-Bee,  Cedar  Falls  News,  Worces¬ 
ter  Post,  and  other  papers,  all  stressed 
the  increase  in  labor  cost  as  reason 
for  the  demise.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  say  that  these  newspaper  fatalities 
are  due  solely  to  labor  costs.  It  is 
equally  stupid  to  longer  ignore  the 
extent  to  which  certain  labor  costs, 
due  to  waste  enforced  by  archaic  union 
restrictions,  contribute  to  these  sus¬ 
pensions. 

Sees  No  Wage  Reductions 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
any  reduction  in  hourly  rates  of  pay. 
but  the  printing  trades  unions  could 
bring  about  the  necessary  economies 
if  they  would  scrap  strategy  which 
causes  waste.  For  decades  publishers 
have  struggled  along  with  reproduc¬ 
tion,  transfer,  manning,  and  other 
“make-work”  provisions  in  contracts 
which  are  demanded  by  unions  to 
compel  the  employer  to  hire  help  that 
is  not  needed,  or  perform  work  that 
is  unnecessary. 

I  do  not  intimate  that  you  gentle¬ 
men  are  responsible  for  these  condi¬ 
tions.  They  were  built  up  in  the 
business  many  years  ago  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  succesful  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  meant  chiseling  pre¬ 
miums  and  penalties  out  of  a  business 
which  at  the  time  seemed  prosperous 
enough  to  stand  it.  The  object  of  the 
unions  was  to  create  more  work. 
These  suspensions  eloquently  testify 
that  the  premise  was  wrong  and  that 
they  are  actually  creating  more  unem¬ 
ployment.  Whatever  justification  there 
may  have  been  in  the  union  view¬ 
point  for  “make-work”  provisions, 
they  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
and  it  is  up  to  union  officials  today 
to  recognize  these  economic  facts  and 
lead  their  members  into  a  modem 
viewpoint  which  will  help  us  substi¬ 
tute  efficiency  for  waste  and  thus 
attack  unemployment — not  by  forcing 
employers  to  hire  men  they  do  not 
need  or  cannot  use — but  by  making 
it  possible  for  more  newspapiers  to 
operate  and  attract  a  bigger  volume 
of  business. 

The  solution  depends  upon  a  re¬ 
moval  of  penalties,  premiums  and 
“make-work”  restrictions,  it  depends 


MONITOR  REDUCES  NEWSSTAND  PRICE 

BOSTON,  SEPT.  7,  Christian  Science  Monitor  editions  sold  on  Boston  news¬ 
stands  have  been  reduced  in  price  from  five  cents  to  three  cents.  Home 
deliveries  and  all  mail  editions  remain  at  five  cents. 


upon  a  moratorium  in  demands  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  In 
fact,  it  depends  upon  a  reversal  of 
union  psychology  from  one  of  “grab¬ 
bing  more”  to  one  of  “co-operating 
more.”  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  in¬ 
ferring  that  any  individuals  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  economic  mistake 
which  has  grown  up  in  this  relation¬ 
ship — but  you  gentlemen  being  the 
heads  of  these  unions  today,  can  bring 
about  a  modern  and  practical  view¬ 
point  within  the  unions.  To  that  end 
I  wish  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  things 
I  have  in  mind,  not  with  any  idea  that 
any  of  these  isolated  propiositions 
should  be  considered  alone,  but  with 
the  idea  that  all  must  be  considered 
together  as  evidences  of  a  traditional 
union  policy  which  has  been  short¬ 
sighted. 

ITU  Reproduction  Law 

For  years  newspapers  have  been 
burdened  with  an  ITU  reproduction 
law  through  which  identical  adver¬ 
tisements  placed  in  different  news¬ 
papers  must  be  composed  for  each 
publication,  rather  than  composed  in 
one  instance  and  printed  elsewhere 
from  mats  or  plates.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  siphoned  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  the  ITU  requires  publishers, 
after  advertisements  have  been  printed 
from  mats — to  hire  men  to  set  the 
ads,  read  the  proofs,  and  then  throw 
the  whole  thing  back  into  the  melting 
pot.  The  object  is  to  require  each 
employer  to  hire  more  men,  but  the 
practice  has  been  aptly  described  as 
“economic  mayhem,”  and  it  has  failed 
and  will  continue  to  fail  to  attain  the 
object  because  it  relentlessly  reduces 
the  number  of  papers.  Would  the 
ITU  not  be  better  off  if  it  abandoned 
this  wasteful  restriction,  permitted 
free  exchange  of  advertising  mats  and 
plates  and  thus  permitted  two  news¬ 
papers,  each  perhaps  employing  50 
printers,  to  serve  a  community  rather 
than  only  one  paper  employing  60  or 
65  printers? 

There  are  cities  where  Hoe  decuple 
presses  are  operated  by  six  or  seven 
men  and  other  cities  where  the  unions 
require  the  hiring  of  12  to  15  men  on 
the  same  type  of  machine.  There  are 
cities  where  Goss  octuple  presses  are 
manned  by  four,  five,  or  six  men,  and 
other  cities  of  comparable  size  where 
the  union  requires  11  men  on  the 
same  machine. 

I  do  not  infer  that  the  same  num¬ 
ber  can  operate  the  same  type  of 
machine  in  all  cities,  but  this  great 
difference  I  mention  is  not  due  to 
necessity,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
instances  local  unions  have  forced  on 
men  who  are  not  needed. 

Overtime  for  Preumee 

There  are  many  smaller  cities  where 
a  publisher,  in  order  to  get  a  page 
advertisement,  may  be  required  to 
run  off  a  number  of  page  circulars 
as  well  as  publish  the  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper.  The  pressmen’s 
union  requires  time  and  one-half  or 
double  time,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
day’s  pay  for  the  time  devoted  to  the 
circular,  even  though  it  is  printed 
during  the  hours  of  the  regular  work 
day,  and  even  though  the  regular 
work  day  with  the  circular  job  in¬ 
cluded  still  may  include  30  or  40% 
of  standing  time.  There  are  cities  in 
which  the  pressmen’s  union  demands 
an  extra  day’s  pay  if  the  publisher 
attempts  to  move  an  idle  crew  from 
one  press  to  another  to  do  a  necessary- 
job  on  a  different  section  or  edition 
There  are  cities  where  a  regular  crew 
has  ample  time  during  a  week  day 
to  run  Sunday  comics  or  special  sec¬ 
tions.  but  where  the  employer  is  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  utilize  this  time  and 
instead  required  to  hire  an  additional 
crew. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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By  COL  FREDERICK  PALMER 


MANY  times  I  have  retired  as  a  war 
correspondent — in  fact  after  every 
war.  Wars  kept  on  happening  and 
editors  sent  me 


Fred'k  Palmer 


to  cover  them 
and  then  grinned 
when  I  came 
back  and  said  I 
was  through. 
They  knew  I 
could  not  escape 
unless  I  dug  a 
hole  for  myself 
on  an  island  and 
left  no  address 
behind. 

In  the  last  days 
of  August  I  was 
on  the  Maine 


coast  feeling  very  peaceful,  sleeping 
under  a  blanket  and  thinking  “Again, 
after  that  lesson  of  1914-18!  It  can¬ 
not  be,"  as  the  thunder  clouds  grew 
blacker.  But  a  broadcasting  company 
located  me  through  a  club  I  belong 
to  and  friend  John  N.  Wheeler  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
who  syndicated  gallant  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  in  1914-16  and  later  went 
soldiering  himself  in  France,  already 
had  my  address. 

Correspondent  Emeritus 
This  time  I  am  going  to  stay  at  home 
for  a  while  at  least  and  be  what  is 
called  an  analyst,  though  I  don’t  quite 
like  the  word.  It  sounds  more  chem¬ 
ical  than  human  and  while  war  as 
practiced  today  is  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  it  is  also  still  preponderantly 
human. 


Previously  I  had  been  a  reporter  of 
what  I  saw.  Now  I  have  to  be  at  the 
start  a  war  correspondent  emeritus,  a 
military  expert,  seeing  the  battle  map 
with  the  eye  of  experience  and  be¬ 
hind  the  curtains  of  censorship  as 
one  who  was  the  official  press  censor 
of  the  AEF  for  six  months.  But  I 
don’t  deny  that  doubtless  I  shall  again 
have  a  look-in  at  the  front. 


Perhaps  there  was  a  kind  of  destiny 
in  the  way  I  once  covered  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  my  home  town 
when  I  was  in  the  High  School.  Want¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  little  money  I  called  on 
the  local  editor  and  asked  him  if  I 
could  write  something  for  him.  He 
was  a  kind  editor.  He  said: 

“Sonny,  why  don’t  you  write  it 
then?  Make  it  news.  News  is  like 
fish.  It  can’t  be  served  too  fresh.” 


“Will  you  read  it?”  I  asked.  He 
replied  that  he  would,  and  without 
a  sigh,  he  was  so  very  kind. 

Was  Paid  for  It 

The  next  day  was  the  Fourth.  The 
living  local  GAR  boys  were  still  a 
pretty  husky  lot  if  getting  grey  and 
white  haired.  They  had  two  old  can¬ 
non  out,  fired  salutes,  and  did  a  mock 
skirmish  with  one  side  imitating  the 
rebel  yell. 

Most  of  them  had  fought  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  the  older  they  grew  the  less 
likely  they  were  to  conceal  the  glori¬ 
ous  fact.  I  wrote  a  piece  about  their 
celebration  and  took  it  to  the  editor. 
Then  I  did  note  a  sigh  as  I  passed  it 
*o  him  Blue  pencil  poised — all  copy 


men  used  blue  pencils  those  days — 
he  began  reading.  He  kept  on  read¬ 
ing,  making  an  occasional  dash  with 
the  blue  pencil.  Then  he  reached  in 
his  back  trousers  pocket  saying: 

“This,  as  you  know  is  a  young,  live 
newspaper,  started  on  a  shoestring, 
which  means  to  rise  to  a  place  of 
salutary  influence  in  this  community 
and  would  not  mind  sharing  the  pros¬ 
perity  it  promotes.” 

Thereon  he  proffered  me  a  worn 
two  dollar  bill,  adding: 

“Young  man,  if  you  have  any  more 
pieces  as  good  as  this  bring  them  in. 
and  if  the  ghost  continues  to  walk,  I 
shall  dig  in  my  pants  pocket  again.” 

All  I  had  done  was  to  picture  the 
veterans  as  young  and  living  over 
Gettysburg  again.  They  concluded 
that  the  fellow  that  wrote  the  piece 
must  have  been  there  himself.  * 

Had  Planned  to  Be  Lawyer 
So  I  came  under  the  lure  of  the 
smell  of  a  news  room,  of  print  and 
paper  when  I  planned  to  be  a  lawyer. 

And  that  editor  said.  “You  are  best 
when  you  write  about  action.”  In 
these  times  it  might  have  made  me  a 
sports  reporter. 

But  I  was  set  for  another  kind  of 
action  as  a  cub  in  Paris  soon  after  I 
was  out  of  college  when  the  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Press  sent  me  a 
cable  saying,  “Looks  like  war  in 
Greece.  Go.”  I  did  not  miss  the  first 
train.  World  interest  was  at  key 
pitch.  Many  eminent  English  jour¬ 
nalists  were  on  the  scene,  including 
an  elder  who  had  seen  the  Russb- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  I  wrote  my 
head  off  in  mail  stuff  which  arrived 
for  play  in  New  York  just  as  the  war 
began.  And  then  by  a  horseback 
ride  I  had  the  sheer  luck  to  beat  the 
world  on  the  news  of  the  Greek  rout 
at  Larrisa. 

I  wrote  a  little  book  which  Robert 
Collier  and  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth. 
later  Lord  Northcliffe,  read.  And 
both  he  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  offered 
me  jobs. 

Now  I  was  lost.  There  was  a  train 
of  wars,  our  own  with  Spain  next. 
I  went  to  the  Philippines  for  the  re¬ 
bellion,  was  on  the  March  to  Peking 
to  relieve  the  besieged  foreign  lega¬ 
tions  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  The 
Balkan  revolution  then  as  I  remem¬ 
ber;  then  two  years  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  army  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Then  some  little  wars.  Central 
American  rows.  Turkish  Revolution, 
travels,  home  work,  books,  articles 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  the  war  of 
the  Greeks.  Bulgars  and  Serbs  against 
the  Turks. 

Prophetic  Stories 

Just  before  the  World  War  I  wrote 
a  novel,  “The  Last  Shot.”  about  an 
imaginary  European  war  which  was 
alluded  to  as  prophetic  about  trench 
warfare.  The  other  day  some  one 
mentioned  an  article  of  mine  in  Har¬ 
per’s  magazine  in  1925  in  which  I 
said  the  next  European  war  would 
start  around  the  Danzig  corridor. 
Sometimes  one  hits  it  right  because 
he  knows  the  ground,  the  armies,  the 
peoples  and  the  set  up. 


Censors'  Work 
In  London  Told 
By  Correspondent 


New  “Press  Palace"  Hums 
24  Hours  a  Day  .  .  .  Build¬ 
ing  Has  Air  Raid  Shelter 


OFF  FOR  WAR  DUTY 


Sam  Schulman,  International  News  Photos 
photographer,  took  his  gas  mask  along 
when  he  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  liner  Wash¬ 
ington  Sept.  2  for  Paris,  to  which  office 
he  has  been  assigned. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
I  was  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  writing 
some  articles  about  the  revolution  for 
Everybody’s  Magazine.  The  British 
army  in  France  would  receive  only 
one  American  correspondent  for  the 
first  two  years.  The  American  press 
associations  chose  me.  That  was  the 
first  time  in  their  history  they  had  to 
share  dispatches  from  one  man. 

Two  years  with  the  British  army, 
seeing  something  of  the  British  fleet 
and  the  French  army.  Then  I  crossed 
to  Prance  with  General  Pershing, 
whom  I  had  known  when  he  was  a 
captain,  and  I  went  into  uniform  as  an 
officer.  For  six  months  I  was  press 
censor  learning  what  must  not  be 
told  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
the  dark  and  what  was  wanted  to  be 
told  to  keep  up  the  fighting  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  and  people.  Then  for  the 
rest  of  the  war,  with  an  office  two 
doors  from  General  Pershing’s,  I  had 
a  special  assignment  between  the  front 
and  headquarters.  I  saw  every  Amer¬ 
ican  division  that  reached  the  battle 
front  at  one  time  or  another  when  it 
was  in  action.  I  ought  to  know  the 
conduct  of  war  inside  and  out. 


Centorthip  Again 

After  the  World  War  I  wrote  books 
as  a  historian  of  our  part  in  the  war, 
did  newspaper  and  magcizine  work, 
kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
events  and  arms  in  Europe.  Now  the 
mad  world  is  off  again  in  a  war  of  first 
class  powers  for  which  the  World  War 
is  the  great  precedent. 

The  censorship  begins  where  it  left 
off  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  with 
alt  the  knowledge  it  had  gained  in 
four  years  of  experience.  Probably  at 
length  some  press  association  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  atttached  to  the 
armies  to  write  discreetly  from 
"Somewhere  in  - - .”  We  shall 


By  JAN  YINDRICH 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 
London,  Sept.  5 — Newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  covered  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  “front”  of  the  European  war  to¬ 
day  from  a  palace. 

The  press  palace,  as  the  building 
housing  Britain’s  first  ministry  of  in¬ 
formation  is  called,  is  a  new  sky¬ 
scraper  of  white  concrete  whose  rec¬ 
tangular  tower  dwarfs  surrounding 
structures  and  is  visible  for  miles. 
Basement  Shelter  for  Newsmen 
Although  a  good  target  for  bombetb, 
the  building’s  basement  provides  a 
shelter  believed  to  be  proof  against 
even  a  direct  hit. 

Sundry  departments  are  housed  ii 
the  tower  which  also  contains  a  huge 
octagonal  work  room  where  200  news¬ 
paper  men,  from  virtually  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  except  Germany,  sit 
in  metal  chairs  at  long  metal  tables 
On  the  walls  of  the  room  are 
telephones  and  at  one  end,  on  a  large 
dais  is  the  table  at  which  a  clerk  re 
ceives  news  copy  for  censorship  by- 
officials  in  the  basement 

The  press  palace  was  placed  in  full¬ 
time  operation  yesterday.  John  Breb- 
ner,  assistant  director  of  the  ministry's 
news  division,  told  foreign  correspon 
dents  that  the  ministry  intended,  by 
factual  news  reporting,  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  “this  country  is  not  afraid 
of  telling  the  truth.” 

“The  ministry,”  he  said,  “is  anxious 
to  get  all  straight  news  out  as  fast  as 
possible.  There  is  going  to  be  no  at 
tempt  in  this  news  division  to  sene 
propaganda.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
direct,  simple  news  objectively  re 
ported.” 

Censors  Work  in  Basement 

After  copy  written  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents  has  been  censored  in  the 
basement,  it  is  sent  by  wire  to  the 
cable  offices  for  transmission  abroad. 
If  the  censor’s  deletions  has  made  the 
copy  unintelligible,  however,  it  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  correspondent  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  rewritten. 

The  press  room  is  filled  with  coire- 
spondents  24  hours  a  day.  From  tiiM 
to  time  they  gather  at  a  door  marked 
“press  inquiries”  from  which  occa 
sionally  an  official  emerges  with  < 
document  which  he  reads  aloud. 
Usually  it  is  a  new-  government  order 
Whenever  the  news  thus  read 


have  a  conflict  of  propagandic  claims. 

What  I  shall  seek  is  the  truth  out 
of  all  the  news  copy  that  comes  across 
the  water.  And  the  truth  is  what  we 
all  want. 


CONTEMPT  CASE  OFF 


For  the  fourth  time  the  contempt 
case  brought  against  J.  R.  Snyder, 
publisher  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune.  and  his  editors,  H.  B.  Snyder 
and  A.  Myron  Harris,  for  contempt 
of  court  by  publishing  editorials  and 
news  matter  which  criticized  the 
court,  has  been  postponed.  Judge 
W.  T.  Fletcher  of  the  City  Court, 
-vA-ko  brought  the  charges,  decided  not 
t  )  hear  tbe  case  Sept.  6  as  set.  but 
t-)  wait  until  Oct.  11, 


“flash”  material,  the  correspondeuts 

dash  to  the  telephones,  insert  meir 
tuppences  and  call  their  offices,  from 
whence  the  news  is  sent  by  wire  to 
the  cable  company  for  transmission 
after  examination  by  the  censors 
there.  . 

Press  conferences  are  held  twi 
daily  at  which  communiques  coverii^ 
all  of  the  government  departmen  ‘ 
ere  issued.  , 

One  function  of  the  press  palace 
correspondents  is  to  check 
ports  and  rumors  received  by 
offices.  Through  the  "press 
quiries”  officials  they  are  put  ® 
with  the  proper  press  depai^® 
W'hich  in  turn  establishes  official 
tact  in  behalf  of  the  questing  co 
spondent  with  the  government 
istry  concerned.  ... 

On  those  intermittent  occ^i 
when  there  is  no  news  to  wri 

call  in.  the  correspondents  sit  aroun 
talking — about  the  war. 
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that  New  Deal  funds  have  kept  the 
Times  going,  Mr.  Thomason  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  “there  is  not  a  dime 
of  New  Deal  capital  in  this  paper.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
capital  is  very  definitely  Old  Deal.” 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  those 
who  have  money  invested  in  the  Times 
also  have  enough  sound  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  know  that  capital  should  not 
control  newspaper  policy.  When  it 
does,  a  newspaper  is  headed  for  the 
skids,  he  said. 

Prominent  Stockholders 
Included  among  the  prominent 
stockholders  are  such  men  as  Fleming 
Newbold  and  Frank  B.  Noyes  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Phelps  Kel¬ 
ley,  president  of  Miehle  Printing 
Press  Company;  E.  R.  Goble  of  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency;  Com¬ 
mander  E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  head  of 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation;  Frank  E. 
Compton,  Chicago  book  publisher;  Ed¬ 
ward  Eagle  Brown,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  Louis 
G.  Caldwell,  Chicago  attorney;  and 
Charles  Daniel  Frey,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive,  who  is  a 
director  of  the  Times  corporation. 

The  Times  has  on  repeated  occasions 
infonned  its  readers,  through  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  that  the  paper  is  not 
isuspectingly  culation  averaged  140,000,  and  every  Mr.  Thomason,  trained  as  a  lawyer,  fr0g  from  debt.  It  has  specifically 
on  the  day  line  of  local  advertising  that  appeared  later  business  and  general  manager  stated  the  publishing  corjxiration  owes 


R.  J.  Finnegan 


Raymond  Hahne  Robert  Walshaw  James  A.  GrifRn 


John  F.  Shanahan 


Leo  Abrams 


ie  stock  market  reached  its  peak, 
»hen  the  business  curve  was  soon  to 
plummet  to  the  depths,  the  Chicago 
rimes,  first  tabloid  newspaper  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  attained  its  10th  anniversary 
iis  week.  Handicapped  from  the 
start  by  the  bleakest  prospects; 
Tumbling  fortunes;  business  failures 
snd  unemployment,  the  Times  has 
ought  a  courageous  fight  and  sur- 
ived  to  tell  the  tale.  Going  into  the 
tleventh  year,  newspaperdom  finds 
iie  Times  has  gained  a  strong  foot- 


former  publisher  of  the  old  Chicago  Company.  In  a  recent  editorial  (May 
Journal,  lays  no  claim  to  being  the  20,  1939)  dealing  with  Canons  of  Jour- 
sole  genius  behind  the  Times.  nalism,  the  Times  discussed  the  ques- 

“We  have  built  our  pajoer  with  an  of  independence.  It  referred  to 

organization,  he  said.  the  International  Paper  Company 

The  same  key  men  have  been  with  debt,  stating:  “We  have  a  clear  ‘oUli- 
Mr.  Thomason  during  the  past  10  gation’ to  pay  that  debt.  ...  The  stock- 
j'ears.  They  include  Richard  J.  Fin-  holders  of  our  company  have  invested 
negan,  editor;  Leo  Abrams,  advertis-  approximately  the  same  amount  in  the 
ing  manager;  John  F.  (Jack)  Shana-  property  of  this  newspaper.  The  com- 
han,  circulation  manager;  Raymond  pany  has  an  ‘obligation'  to  preserve 
Hahne,  production  manager;  Robert  their  investment  and  pay  them  a  re- 
Walshaw,  treasurer;  and  Fred  H.  turn  on  it  when  and  as  we  can.  We 
Onasch.  assistant  secretary  and  trea-  employ  approximately  1.000  people, 
surer.  To  this  group  have  been  added  -phe  company  has  a  clear  ‘obligation’  to 
James  A.  Griffin,  son-in-law  of  the  p^y  them  salaries  and  wages.  These 
publisher,  who  is  now  business  man-  -  -  -  - 

rger,  and  Gail  Borden,  who  succeeded 
Louis  Ruppel  as  managing  editor  on  fj.gj 
January  first  of  this  year. 

Interprets  News  ^ 

The  Times  has  followed  the  Patter-  [,.,g 
son  theory  that  a  successful  newspaper 
in  a  big  city  must  present  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  day’s  news  to  as  many  people 
as  possible,  in  other  words,  serve  the 
masses.  The  Times  has  given  its  read¬ 
ers  plenty  of  pictures,  along  with  a 
"meat  and  potato”  diet  of  straight 
news,  tersely  told.  An  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  Times  is  its  lib¬ 
eral  attitude  and  fair-minded  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  events  and  issues. 

Typical  of  the  Times’  liberal  policy 
was  its  recent  editorial  quoting  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  White,  son  of  William  Allen 
White  of  Emporia,  Kansas.  Mr. 

White's  summation  dealt  with  the 
great  revolt  of  Congress  against  the 
President  in  the  last  session.  The 
Times  concluded  by  stating.  "We  think 
that's  about  as  good  common  sense  as 
we'v'e  ran  across  lately.  It  certainly 
isn’t  going  to  help  matters  any  for 
those  of  us  who  think  Congress  sadly 
erred  to  get  all  steamed  up  over  it. 

As  Dir.  White  says,  maybe  we’re 
wrong." 

Tlie  Times  publisher  dislikes  being 
termed  an  "opportunist”  in  carrying 
the  torch  for  the  “New  Deal.”  Mr. 

Thomason  prides  himself  in  being  a 
hard-headed  liberal.  Consequently, 
when  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  came 
along,  'oased  on  the  theory  that  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  serve  130,- 
OCO.OOO  people  rather  than  a  small  min- 
(jrity.  such  a  philosophy  fell  right  in 
line  with  the  Times’  conception  of 
serving  the  masses. 

Refuting  the  often-whispered  rumor 


S.  E.  Thomason 


became  tougher  for  the  Times  organ¬ 
ization.  In  the  fifth  year,  1934.  the 
Times  turned  the  corner  to  better 
"  “  1.  That  was  the  year  the  tabloid 
dropped  its  Saturday  issue  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  home  delivery  service. 
Ad  Volume  Up 

Since  1934.  the  Times’  advertising 
-4ue.  II  It  fjeeg  then  this  tabloid  is  volume  has  more  or  less  followed  the 
to  fail.  Neither  can  I  see  any  paper’s  rising  circulation  curve.  This 
■^ible  reason  why  it’s  necessary  to  fact  is  e.specially  true  of  retail  linage. 
•®  slumming’  in  order  to  publish  a  Following  is  a  table  showing  the 
'Wssful  tabloid.”  Times’  circulation,  based  on  Publish- 

fie  has  constantly  admonished  his  er's  ABC  statements  for  the  six-month 
to  remember  that  “our  size  does  periods,  ending  March  31,  and  the 
;^t  connote  our  contents.’’  Aside  from  yearly  total  advertising  linage  for  the 
fact  that  camera  reporting  by  its  10-year  span: 

■®torial  nature  is  more  sensational 

^  word  description,  it  has  been  the  , .  ^ 

rimes?  publish  the  .  I4.’'.'.,2S 

i  10  avoid  sensationalism  per  se.  ly.n  .  I79.i)6"  4.064,ii.i9 

‘SKing  its  cue  from  the  old  CliJcnao  .  i.s9..i4S  .  ...  .1.258.U.2 

■^oxnml.  which  Mr.  Thoma-  '9-^' .  ’t-^  2'4  2.743..u>r 

»  had  sold  tK,,  /-I  •  .  r.  -I  19.14  .  l(,7..s.LS  179..176  ,V49.’.99S 

.Veitj  Chicago  Daily  .  i.i4  2I<>..LVi  v 

aiu  beginning  his  tabloid  ly.u,  .  277.479  .^.y.u.oji 

Times  guaranteed  adver-  i'<.'7  .  i;i.j72  .;i2.s73  7.77!.(.9.i 

J  s  80.000  circulation  for  the  first  .  .  ■  ;f^^"4 

Pegging  the  local  rate  at  10  cents  '"^1 . ' 

*•  But  during  that  period,  cir-  •  ist  7  mos..  1939 


iWday  edition. 

Before  the  Times  was  launched,  Mr 
Jiomason  invited  Chicago  advertisers  times. 

luncheon  and  told  them  his  plans. 

_  "sve  never  had  any  experience  in 
timing  a  circus."  he  said.  “I  don’t 


Under  the  title  "Sees  New  Hope 
for  Newspapers,"  William  Allen 
White,  Emporia's  small  town,  big- 
time  editor  shares  page  three  with 
President  Roosevelt's  greetings  to 
the  Times  in  its  special  anniversary 
issue  Sept.  6.  “When  the  pressure 
Is  lifted  in  the  next  decade,  news¬ 
papers  will  resume  their  leadership 
In  America.  Probably  the  new  ques¬ 
tions  pressing  for  settlement  In  the 
last  half  of  our  century  will  not  di¬ 
rectly  affect  newspapers,"  he  said. 

The  Times'  32-p3ge  special  sec¬ 
tion  reviewed  "Ten  Years  of  Our 
Times"  and  did  not  carry  a  line  of 
advertising. 


■Qdvettiiln^  ‘^aencie5 


•  •  • 


War  Will  Not  Hit  Ad  ?cA™arr„d”'”“C"  Group 

several  months.  Each  piece  of  copy  To  USG  770  NOWSPCTOGTS 
^  1  J  1  1C  •  O  plays  up  a  different  reason  why  “you  .  •  *  i  tr  If  ^ 

Schedules,  Agencies  Say  win-r^^rL 

IS  me  agency.  Annual  Message  of  Ufe  Insurance  in 

Appropriations  to  Develop  Home  Markets  .  .  .  charies  w™yt  Cot’inc"  Kand^  Sbir'cS 

_  _  _  .  _  »  ri  1  j  the  advertising  of  John  Jameson  Irish  advertising  committPP  nnn  ^ 

A  Few  Executives  See  Chance  for  Enlarged  whisky,  Havana  Club  Rum,  Gov-  announced  Fn- 

Some  Already  Report  Increases  Crdui.  i„  4T  oil 

THERE  is  no  tendency  among  ad-  cerned  there  is  no  tendency  for  ad-  handle  ^ss  Ale.  ^  ^  size"of  ^e 

vertisers  to  curtail  or  delay  their  vertisers  to  cancel  or  delay  fall  sched-  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  “This  vea^s  ^Annual 
fall  schedules  because  of  war  in  ules.  European  developments  may  Inc.,  Passaic.  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  fgei  should  oicture  life  insiir 
Europe  and  there  is  some  indication  later  affect  imported  merchandise.  On  Television  receivers,  equipment,  and  action  ”  Mr  Gamble  said 
that  these  schedules  might  eventu-  the  other  hand  increases  are  expected  tubes,  has  appointed  Buchanan  &  Co.  ,hic  nipt„re  we  are  ,.=ina  Her,  ™ 

,lly  be  cnlargd  according  to  state-  f  r"*',  A™"'*"  Inc  New  York,  as  its  agency.  “arSorTi  to  ^:^he  “ 

ments  received  his  week  from  the  which  should  more  than  offset  any  The  Virginia  Conservation  Com-  ufe  insurance  beneHts  and  statistical 
heads  of  some  of  the  largest  adver-  cancellations.  mission  will  double  its  fall  advertising  totals  which  will  show  the  extent  of 

rising  agencies.  O.  B.  Winters,  executive  vice-presi-  program,  it  was  announced  in  Rich-  these  benefits  to  the  American  nnWir” 


Using  agencies. 


In^  New  York,  as  its  agency.  _case  histories  to  show  the  nature  of 

The  Virginia  Conservation  Com-  ufe  insurance  beneHts  and  statistical 
MISSION  will  double  Its  fall  advertising  totals  which  will  show  the  extent  of 
program,  it  was  announced  in  Rich-  the-se  benefits  to  the  Americf.n  onWin- 


Queried  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  dent,  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.:  “War  mond  this  week.  “The  fall  program 


these  benefits  to  the  American  public" 
Four  separate  pieces  of  copy  have 


these  executives  feel  that  appropria-  news  so  far  has  had  no  effect  what-  includes  advertisements  in  the  autumn  been  prepared  so  that  duplication  can 
tions  will  not  be  materially  affected  ever  upon  fall  advertising  plans  of  our  issues  of  four  magazines,  the  greater  he  avoided  in  towns  with  more  than 
at  this  time.  A  few  state  there  might  clients.”  emphasis  on  expanded  newspaper  ad-  ong  paper,  except  tor  a  few  large 

be  some  effort  made  to  expand  home  Jqe  M.  Dawson,  president.  Tracy-  vertising  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  metropolitan  centers.  In  those  cities 
markets.  Locke-Dawson,  Inc.;  “Entirely  too  Baltirnore,  Pittsburgh  and  Washing-  where  the  338  local  units  of  the  Na- 


Statements  of  the  agency  executives  soon  after  European  outbreak  to  risk  toi't  if  was  stated. 


follow;  any  definite  opinion  on  cancellations 

Don  Francisco,  president.  Lord  &  or  delays  in  fall  advertising  schedules. 
Thomas:  “We  have  felt  no  tendency  Past  experience  would  lead  us  to 


n.  It  was  stated.  tional  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 

_ _  ers  give  strong  co-operation  to  the 

n _ A'*  r*!!  entire  Annual  Message  program,  said 

Among  Advertising  Folk  Mr.  Gamble,  the  budget  allows  for 
I  ;  placing  a  second  ad,  of  a  question  and 

.  S.  A.  REICHNER,  president,  Mor-  answer  type,  designed  to  stress  the 
gan  Reichner  &  Company.  Inc.,  an-  service  nature  of  the  insurance  agent 
junced  this  week  that  Harold  A.  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  is  the 


among  our  clients  to  cancel  or  delay  hazard  the  guess  that  advertisers  are  .  placing  a  second  ad,  of  a  question  and 

fall  schedules  because  of  European  not  going  to  move  hurriedly  in  any  REICHNER,  president,  Mor-  answer  type,  designed  to  stress  the 

developments.  I  don’t  believe  their  direction.  Commodity  prices,  retail  Reichner  &  Company.  Inc.,  an-  service  nature  of  the  insurance  agent 

advertising  piolicy  or  appropriations  sales,  crop  conditions  and  govern-  riounced  this  week  that  Harold  A.  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  is  the 
will  be  materially  affected  at  this  mental  attitude  will  be  closely'  watched  Bowman  been  elected  ^  vice-  agency, 

time.”  with  advertising  volume  based  on  these  president  of  th^  corporation  in  ad- 

Stanley  Resor,  president,  J.  Walter  factors.”  t?  office  as  secretary  and  CHESTERFIELD  DRIVE 

Thompson  Co.;  “Our  clients  are  all  " '  ■  "  productiim  ^  Leading  motion  oicture  stars  will 

going  ahead  with  fall  campaigns  as  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS  ^  m  t-  <■  1  featured  in  the  new  Chesterfield 

planned.  They  realize  that  the  world  Lharles  Jii.  Iownsend.  formerly  an  cigarettes  newspaper  advertising  re- 


Leading  motion  oicture  stars  will 
be  featured  in  the  new  Chesterfield 


planned.  They  realize  that  the  world  L^harles  Hi.  iownsend.  formerly  an  cigarettes  newspaper  advertising  re- 

must  go  on.  Withdrawal  of  selling  3  LfOUATTE  Inc  New  York  •f-  Sterling  leased  from  coast  to  coast  this  week 

_ - me.,  ivew  xorx  Getchell  Inc.,  for  five  vears  has  or-  u..  t: _ ..  _ ir.u _ Tki. 


effort  would  contribute  to  unemploy 


agency  has  been  appointed  to  handle  Liggett  &  Myers  ’Tobacco  Co.  The 

1  ganized  the  Townsend  Advertising  stars,  toeether  with  celebrities  in 


ment  and  to  the  weakening  of  their  trade  and  consumer  advertising  ®  A^erusmg  stars,  together  with  celebrities  in 

conr*petitive  position.’  for  the  Raybestos  Division  of  Ray- 

Bruce  Barton,  president.  Batten.  bestos-Manahattan.  Inc.,  Bridgeport.  y.  f  “right  combinations  for  n^: 

iarton.  Durstine  and  Osborn;  “As  Conn.  S  ^WPAX  ^  pleasure”.  This  theme  al^  will  be 

t  todav  we  see  no  reason  for  appre-  vf  i  _ _ Cham-  carried  out  in  the  point-of-sale  du- 


Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn;  “As  Conn. 


of  today  we  see  no  reason  for  appre-  3  j  Co.,  will  emphasize 

hension  of  cancelled  or  diminished  tomato  products  in  its  food  page  cam- 
schedules  as  result  of  war  outbreak,  paign  in  240  newspapers  this  month. 
In  some  quarters  there  might  be  pos-  Maxon  Inc.,  is  the  agency, 
siblity  of  efforts  to  expand  the  home  Commission,  plans 

market.  special  efforts  for  grapefruit  juice 

Searle  Hendee.  vice-president.  Max-  ^^is  fall  in  newspapers  and  other 
on,  Inc.:  “Since  hostilities  started  in  media.  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  handles 
Europe  we  have  had  moderate  in-  account. 

creases  in  sch^ules  from  Aree  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  has  scheduled 
clients  and  no  indication  of  cancella-  ir.n 


H.  J.  Heinz  Co  will  emphasize  paign  Valley  Fruit  Co.  plays  and  in  the  m^azine  and  bill- 

ma  o^  pro  uc  s  m  i  s  oo  P®8e  j.  B.  Milgram,  advertising  manager  board  advertising.  An  extensive  radio 

,ign  m  240  newspapers  this  month,  ^f  Trommer  breweries  since  1933,  drive  will  supplement  the  newspaper 
axon  nc..  is  e  agency.  been  appointed  advertising  and  campaign.  Newell-Emmett  Co..  Inc, 


Florida  Citrus  Commission,  plans  merchandising  manager 
social  efforts  for  grapefruit  juice  g.  Albert  Woodward  has  been 


is  the  agency. 


a.i_*  ^  11  •  J  ii  vTV/v;uwAnu  UWll 

this  fall  m  newspapers  and  other  advertising  manager  of  The 

media.  Arthur  Kudner.  Inc.,  handles  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 


ARKANSAS  AGENCY 

_  ■  Articles  of  incorporation  to  Burton 

h’RANK  Hunton  has  been  named  3  Vaughan  Advertising,  Inc..  Little 


George  W.  Luft  Co.,  has  scheduled  ZjZZZZ  T  AT  Vaughan  Advertising,  inc..  unue 

1  increased  Fall  advertising  schedule  ^e^e^  ad  ^  of  0«t-  R^gk,  Ark.,  issued  by  Secretary  of 

r  its  Taneee  Theatrical  Linstick.  door  Life  at  Chicago.  C.  G.  Hall  list  Vaughan 


tion  from  any  client.  This  is  as  com-  Theatrical  Lipstick,  door  Life  at  Chicago.  C.  G.  Hall  list  Vaughan  and 

plete  an  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  j^^king  use  of  half-pages  in  one  William  G.  Hosie  and  George  H.  Mrs.  Roxie  Dickinson  Vaughan,  Ne» 

we  can  give  at  this  time.  magazine  distributed  with  Sunday  Connaughton  of  the  New  York  York,  and  Alvin  L.  Kline,  Little  Rock. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  president,  J,  M.  newspapers  and  two  general  maga*  World  s  Fair  press  department  have  as  incorporators  and  owners  of 

Mathes,  Inc.:  “So  far  as  we  are  con-  zmes.  Warwick  &  Legler  services  the  resigned  to  organize  the  publicity  100  shares  of  no  par  common  stock 

-  account  Hosie  &  Connaughton,  New  Prior  to  the  depression.  Vaughan  op- 

TO  ADVERTISE  RECORDS  The  American  Pop  Corn  Co..  Sioux  an  advertising  agency  at  Li^e 

Columbia  Recording  Corporation.  City  la.,  has  named  the  N.  A.  Winter  ^  ^  ® 

IT'’?,  asn  to'  .'Ll.  s’ws/r  s  —  . 

T.toes  voluteteed  POP  AD  REraRENDUM 

=  J-  Wte.  toakars  rDaS:  A 

SrtJd^h  E  Under  ^les  pro-  of  Jockey  Underwear  has  named  the  and  the  Stor.  He  left  newspaper  work  clerks  of  more  than  20  Michigan  coim- 
m^on  and^  advertising  manager.  ’  Chicago,  to  to  become  director  of  publicity  in  ties  to  stay  the  action  of  the  egisla- 

T^entv  three  newsSS?s  in  eighteen  direct  advertising  and  merchandis-  the  United  States  for  the  Canadian  ture  in  passing  an  act  forbidding  aj- 

are  being  used.  Opening  insertion  .  naraorc  ®  Walter  S.  Mack,  Jr.,  president  of  tion  is  submitted  to  the  voters, 

was  1,500  lines  in  standard  size  papers,  V^ir  x  r  kt  v  l  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  has  appointed  out  the  referendum,  the  act 

full  page  in  tabloids.  Three  papers  Sl^rman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  New  York,  Tom  F.  Barry,  veteran  newspaper  come  effective  Sept.  25,  w  d  y 

were  used  in  New  York.  The  cam-  been  appomted  by  Schering  Corp.,  rnan,  public  relations  counsel  and  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 

paign  features  Columbia  Red  Label  ,  J®  handle  the  ad-  writer,  as  director  of  publicity  for  tto 

standard  ten-inch  records  at  a  50-  wrtKing  of  Saraka.  effective  Octo-  the  company,  a  new  division.  Mr.  AD  CLUB  COUnOij^ 

cent  price.  A  network  radio  show  for  t.  Barry,  who  received  his  early  news-  The  first  lecture  in  the  annual  se  - 

these  records  is  planned  to  start  later  F.  C.  G.  Importers,  New  York,  on  paper  training  on  the  New  York  on  Advertising  and  Selling, 

this  month.  Sept.  5  opened  a  newspaper  campaign  Evening  World  and  New  York  Post,  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  » 

■  for  Highland  Queen  scotch  whisky  will  also  have  under  his  personal  will  begin  Oct.  16.  In  addition  - 

CANNED  PEA  DRIVE  to  run  in  four  New  York  papers  and  supei  vision,  the  national  Pepsi-Cola  lectures  there  will  be  a 

Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  one  each  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  magazine,  a  company  house  organ,  clinics  covering  copy,  sales  . 

(Leo  Burnett  Company,  Chicago)  will  Chicago.  San  Francisco  and  Los  An-  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  tion,  salesmen’s  problems,  adver  ?*•- 

spend  about  $70,000  in  a  newspaper  geles.  The  series  of  four-column,  its  franchise  bottlers,  distributors  and  and  radio  production  and  retai  p 

campaign  this  fall  nine-inch  insertions  will  appear  two  employees.  motion. 


11 
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■Odv^tthin^  ■QaenciQ5 


I  DinlrVirrm  5strrrf«  '  in  leading  women’s  magazines  pro- 

Lyoia  nnKnam  oiuius  fl'HVFRTTQTNr^  QTTRVFY  une  of  mani- 

LqTQ©  Ad  Qff yn pm gn  1  II “  **  U  V  u  £1  I  X  O  l  W  XI  V  u  X  cure  sets  and  two  new  polish  shades 

A  new  advertising  campaign  for  By  WARREN  L  BASSETT  under  the  names  of  “Hijinks”  and 

•1  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Com-  _  Gadabout.  , 

j  ,^iror^  hv  tbp  rp<siilt«5  nf  a  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 

pound,  ^jfjj.^juedical  tests  con-  QUESTION  heard  most  fre-  covering  an  extensive  area.  The  171  advertising  copy  is  as  fascinating  as 

bv  the  Lydia  E  Pinkham  quently  this  week  in  publishing  and  fireproof  buildings  in  the  Parkchester  a  piece  of  publicity  copy  sent  out  by 

'U**-  Co  was^  launched  in  ap-  advertising  circles  was,  “What  will  development  will  be  built  on  129  Dorothy  A.  Tomlinson  this  week  there 

Medicine  .,  nawcnanarc  and  War  do  to  national  and  retail  ad-  acres  which  comprise  just  one-fourth  will  be  a  bulge  in  Cutex  sales. 

»»kly  vertlsipg?”  of  total  area  utilized.  Says  Mis  Tomlinsou: 

•^  States  and  Canada  starting  sought  for  a  comprehensive  an-  Illustrating  the  Fngidaire  newspa-  “Gadabout  is  a  pinkish  cyclamen. 

swer  from  advertising  men,  but,  per  advertisement  is  an  impressive  to  contrast  with  pansy  tones,  wines,, 

newsoaoer  campaign  will  be  we  expected,  there  was  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Parkchester  bright  greens,  purply  blues.  Hijinks 

•demented  by  a  radio  campaign  clear-cut  reply  forthcoming.  At  . .  is  a  live,  clear  red,  a  color  to  give  the 

;  a  national  network  of  60-odd  ^^e  moment  of  writing,  few  are  will-  R-— same  swish  to  the  hands  that  bustles 
"Inc  featuring  the  “Voice  of  Ex-  ‘"8  predictions,  but  |  ^ give  the  figure.’ 

srience  in  Hollywood.’’  A  magazine  everyone  is  optimistic.  The  general  I  Ig-MigS  ^e  wish  we  could  think  up  a  phrase. 

■Me  which  will  round  out  the  js  that  the  war  should  prove  something  like  indurated  galloping 

\ertising  picture,  has  not  yet  been  f  stimulant  to  general  business,  and  onomatopoeia,  which  would  affect  our 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


:;ounced  An  effective  four-color  that  reason  a  stimu  ant  to  sdling 
^ill  page  ad  appearing  September  3  including  advertising.  There 

,  r  American  Weekly  marked  was  no  injcation  in  any  quarter  that 
•he  first  of  a  series  of  ads  scheduled  advertisers  who  have  charted 

'  ,  *  a  course  for  the  remainder  of  the 

'tS  thete  of  the  campaign  will  be  year  will  curtail  their  plans,  or  that 

how  thousands  of  women  have  been  retail  stores  will  reduce  their  gener- 
zble  to  get  new  energy.’’  This  theme  «”y  heavy  fall  promotions. 

.based  on  actual  medical  tests  be-  Invocation  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
;un  in  1938.  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  will  serve  to  check  an  immediate  rapid 
k.  New  York,  is  the  agency.  expansion  of  business  it  is  felt,  but 

,  the  opinion  is  strong  that  if  the  war 

-  _  *0  n  prolonged  the  Act  will  be  amended 

j7.91  %  CnQin  OtOrG  Acls  to  permit  sales  of  goods  to  belligerents 

Placed  in  Newspapers  -  ^ 

hiTre'eSin^sS  IdlerS  ^long  with  the  war  speculations 
iofiar.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  president  ^  number  o  encouraging  an- 

,f  the  Institute  of  Distribution  and  nouncements  of  fall  advertising  cam- 
se-president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  ,  .. 


Over  12,000  FrIgIDAIRES 

Chosen  for  World's  Largest  Single 
Apartment  House  Development! 


give  the  figure.’’ 

We  wish  we  could  think  up  a  phrase, 
something  like  indurated  galloping 
onomatopoeia,  which  would  affect  our 
writing  style  like  a  literary  bustle. 

■ 

Quotes  Insurance  Rates 

THE  Gulf  Line  Insurance  Company, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  placing  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  first  newspaper 
ads  built  around  standard  policies, 
quoting  rates  and  details.  Amazing 
sales  results  are  reported. 

Using  15  major  southern  news¬ 
papers  once  a  week  with  copy  four 
inches  on  three  columns,  the  Gulf 
Line  ads  are  now  in  their  fifth 
month  and  have  “proven  most  result¬ 
ful,”  according  to  A.  P.  Phillips,  Jr., 
of  the  A.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  Orlando,  which  handles  the 
account. 

jf  the  Institute  of  Distribution  and  ‘‘"^k-cmcina  ui  zan  ■.•ozz.g  y-c.z  ^  •  i.  ui  Mr.  Phillips  wrote:  “We  have  created 

ice-president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  ..  j  uc  loan  witfi  ^^velopment  which  resembles  ^  cdy  definite  reader  interest  in  the  ads 

3o,  announced  this  week  in  making  in  npu/^nanpr^:  in  buildings.  While  the  ar  -  themselves.  Specific  policies  to  specific 

wblic  the  results  of  an  industry-wide  ^  ^  H  n  pvpral^ h^nHrpd  dominates  the  adver-  j,eeds  have  been  presented,  showing 

zurvey  of  138  representative  chain  f  tisement.  Fngidaire  also  refers  to  its  ^ow  much  insurance  can  be  bou£it 

•lore  companies  operating  more  than  "u”  meter- miser  cold  making  mechanism;  ^ju^h  money. 

:tported  in  the  survey  were  $55,654.-  magazine  advertisements  will  food  Protectmn.  Copy  was  prepared  insurance  Company  did  more  busi! 

in  This  averages  1.64%  of  sales  of  °y  1-"*“  &  Thomas.  months  of  1939 

iesurveyed  companies  and  averaged  ^ -  Liquor  Ad  Plans  Announced  than  has  been  written  in  any  previous 

|1’54  per  store.  Newspapers  received  Two  liquor  firms.  Hiram  Walker  full  year.” 

5i51%  of  the  total  and  drug  chains  p  I  and  Seagram  Distillers  Corporation.  Mr.  Phillips  concludes  that  this  “is 

^rted  that  82.24%  of  their  total  announced  extensive  fall  adver-  a  story  of  results,”  and  he  is  perfectly 

iiwising  costs  went  to  newspapers.  campaigns.  On  Aug.  31  Hiram  right.  One  ad  gives  the  annual  rate 

Ine  figures  were  checked  and  cer-  Walker  started  weekly  insertions  in  per  thousand  for  ordinary  life  insur- 

■fed  by  Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  &  226  newspapers  promoting  sales  of  ance  from  ages  15  to  50.  Another 

C«,  public  accountants.  Hf  .  *  ^  Ten  High  whiskey  in  the  dollar  quotes  annuity  premiums  and  still 

nnat  car  tor  next  price  group.  For  its  Signet  whiskey,  another  quotes  prices  for  baby  bonds 
pnpa  ad  session  the  firm  will  place  large-space  adver- 

™pha,„  wi.,  w  piac^  „„  year  has  an  engine  Quaker  oats  drive 

®aU  advertising  accounts  and  on  Magazines  will  also  be  UXUVt. 

P^otion  at  a  two-day  Display  Ad-  With  SUCH  Z  WallOP  led  for  e-h  oTthe^Sanl.  afwell  Sept.  10,  Quaker  C^ts  will 


pnpa  ad  session 

Special  emphasis  ■will  be  placed  on 
®all  advertising  accounts  and  on 
promotion  at  a  two-day  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference  spionsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
,^»>ciation’s  Advertising  Division  to 
*  held  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel, 
Jtwistown,  Sept.  15-16.  Only  one 
speech  will  be  made  at  the  con- 
*rence,  that  by  Harry  D.  Corbin,  as- 
Ij^t  general  manager  of  the  Penn 
Company,  Johnstown  depart- 
^wt  store,  who  will  talk  on  “News¬ 
ier  Merchandising.”  In  charge  of 
inference  is  Frederick  R.  Long, 
jjbrertising  manager  of  the  Chester 
■mes. 


What  car  for  next 
year  has  an  engine 
with  such  a  wallop 
that  it  can  top  the 
average  speed  limit 
in  low  gear? 


used  for  each  of  these  brands,  as  well  a  ^  ^  ’i 

as  for  Canadian  Club.  The  account  “"f  a  heavy  schedule  dunng  the  wm- 

C^mrat^^"e"w‘Yorf''''"'^  Pages^in  sSari^iJe^’n^t^^^^^ 

Seagrar;!  has  jL  launched  its  fall  hyMetropoli- 

and  winter  advertising  featuring  “vig-  This  ^color  aJvertisdng^'Tin 

cording  to  Walter  M.  Swertfager,  di-  appear  in  for- 

rector  of  advertising  and  sales  pro-  fu  T: 

motion.  Newspapers,  magazines,  trade  Q^akpr  Oat<!  ^  on  the  list, 

publications,  outdoor  signs  and  ,»int- 


APPLE  ADS 

Michigan’s  new  apple  advertising 


>  conference  is  Frederick  R.  Long,  adv.rtis  '•^dio.  Ruthrauff  &  Rvan,  Inc., 

^  being  placed  for  the  “Crown”  blended  ■ 

AD  ^TTTT  CE’T'TT  fT\  slogan  for  the  campaign  whiskies  and  for  Seagram’s  “V.O.  iippyp  flnQ 

OUil  OCii  ri«ED  is  “Best  bet’s  Buick,”  and  copy  is  be-  Canadian  whiskey.  nirrl^t  nUO 

n  .  t  lor  $50,000  damages  by  Eve  ing  placed  by  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  To  promote  patronage  on  its  New  Michigan’s  new  apple  advertising 
'■'‘”6  against  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne-  New  York.  York-Chicago  planes,  TWA  on  program  will  swing  into  full  stride 

Inc.,  Acme  News  Pictures,  Inc.,  Another  new  campaign  in  newspa-  Thursday  of  this  week  placed  the  when  the  fall  and  winter  apples  go  on 

^  Ae  World  Publishing  Co.  for  pers  is  that  of  the  Frigidaire  Division  first  of  a  series  of  four  full-page  ad-  the  market,  C.  C.  Taylor,  of  Albion, 

C  D’  of  the  New  York  of  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  vertisements  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  chairman  of  the  state  apple  commis- 

"vu  Rights  Law  was  settled  recently  Dayton,  O.,  which  is  placing  1,000  line  and  New  York  Times.  The  pages,  sion,  has  announced.  Brooke,  Smith 

me  U.  S.  District  Court.  N.  Y.,  for  copy  featuring  the  largest  refrigerator  prepared  by  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  &  French,  Inc.,  national  advertising 

^disclosed  amount  and  discon-  order  ever  given,  the  selection  of  New  York,  will  run  once  a  week  for  agency,  is  handling  the  account.  With 

®“«d.  Miss  Curie,  daughter  of  Frigidaires  for  the  12,262  kitchens  in  four  consecutive  weeks.  money  raised  by  the  new  fee  of  a  cent 

:  Curie,  claimed  that  the  de-  the  gigantic  Parkchester  apartment  Another  new  fall  campaign  is  that  a  bushel,  the  apple  commission  has 

used  her  name  and  pho-  house  development  in  New  York  City,  of  the  Northam  Warren  Corporation  planned  a  newspaper  adverti.^inu  c^m- 

for  advertising  “Nylon”  Described  as  a  “city  within  a  city,”  for  Cutex.  The  J.  W^ter  Thompson  paign  reaching  throughout  Michigan, 

in  the  Omaha  Sunday  Her-  Parkchester  will  have  streets,  land-  Company  is  placing  a  heavy  schedule  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois. 

wiAout  her  consent  scaped  spaces  and  recreational  grounds  of  advertising  in  61  newspapers  and  and  eastern  Ohio. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HE 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Acclaims 
American  War  Correspondents 


Convention  Commends  U.  S.  Writers  for  Accur¬ 
ate,  Unbiased  Reports  .  .  .  System  of  National’ 
Honor  Awards  Installed  . . .  Watson  President 


PALO  ALTO,  Cal.,  Sept.  3 — Today, 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  world’s 
most  fateful  day,  was  for  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  a  day  of  determination,  of  reso¬ 
lution,  of  reflection  .  .  .  and  of  re¬ 
membrance. 

Transported  across  nation  and  ocean 
from  this  peaceful  setting  of  its 
twenty-fourth  annual  convention  by 
illuminating  and  prophetic  messages 
which  included  the  words  of  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  one  of  the  nation’s  newest 
citizens,  the  convention  acclaimed 
American  war  correspondents  and 
provided  awards  for  the  next  year’s 
newspaper  heroes  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Hear  Leaders 

Then,  with  the  messages  of  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Dr.  Karl  Brandt  in  mind 
and  laden  with  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  such  leaders  as  Raymond  Clapper, 
Donald  Sterling,  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
and  George  Brandenburg,  the  frater¬ 
nity  adjourned  its  business  sessions 
with  its  service  of  rememberance. 

Mr.  Brandenburg,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Chicago  editor,  had  turned 
attention  of  the  convention  to  the 
war  situation  in  his  message  as  retir¬ 
ing  president  at  the  gathering’s  first 
session  when  he  said: 

“With  the  world  tense  and  head¬ 
line  conscious,  we  can  well  remind 
ourselves  of  our  responsibilities  to 
society  and  to  our  profession.” 

Mr.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  had  voiced  a 
solemn  thanks  that  this  country  has 
Americans  in  Europe  today  handl¬ 
ing  America’s  news  and  does  not 
have  to  rely  solely  on  European 
propaganda  forces;  Mr.  Sterling,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  managing 
editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  had 
appealed  for  a  free  press  as  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  all  other  freedoms  and  had 
besought  accuracy  and  resistance  to 
propaganda;  Mr.  Clapper,  Scripps- 
Howard  political  commentator  and  re¬ 
tiring  honorary  president  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  had  warned  of  the  perils  in 
the  coming  political  wars. 

Memorial  Service 

Mr.  Hoover,  coming  direct  to  the 
floor  of  the  convention  from  hours 
spent  since  3  a.  m.  studying  news 
reports  that  included  Britain’s  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  and  Dr.  Brandt,  econ¬ 
omist  of  the  Food  Institute  of  Stan¬ 
ford  who  knows  European  conditions 
both  as  a  former  citizen  of  another 
land  and  as  a  scientist,  gave  messages 
which  were  off  the  record.  But  all 
these  messages  were  engraved  in  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  assemblage  as  it  adjourned  to 
Stanford’s  beautiful  Memorial  Chapel. 

There,  lining  the  central  aisle  of 
this  cathedral -like  structure,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  honored  its  dead  of  the  year, 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  John  Charles  Carroll, 
William  Adelbert  Dill,  Henry  Rising, 
Charles  H.  Raymond.  Cyrus  S. 
Kissene,  Robert  W.  Bender,  R.  E 
Brodie,  Frederick  H.  Heiss  P.  A. 
Hazeltine,  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Alvin 
C.  Gage,  Stanley  C.  Crighton,  Earle 
S.  Martin,  M.  Edgar  Yinger,  Keithe 
J.  Hemphill,  Morgan  H.  Sparks.  Del¬ 
bert  G.  Wayne,  Monroe  B.  Hellinger, 


Blair  Converse  and  Mitchell  F.  Dom- 
brow. 

The  series  of  resolutions  which  met 
approval  of  the  delegates  bespoke  no 
change  of  policy,  but  rather  the  fur¬ 
ther  growth  of  previous  plans.  The 
series  of  awards  announced  are  the 
outgrowth  of  plans  studied  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  the  work  that  lay 


editor,  “Your”  magazines.  New  York, 
and  John  J.  Kistler,  University  of 
Kansas  journalism  department  were 
elected  executive  councilors. 

Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  re-elected  trustee  of  the 
Quill  endowment  fund.  Forrest  D. 
Cox,  former  financial  editor,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  was  named  trustee  of 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  members  at  Stanford  after  election  of  officers.  Left  to  right:  John 
J.  Kistler,  University  of  Kansas  and  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  Stanford,  new  vice-presidents; 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  Publishers'  Auxiliary,  president;  George  Brandenburg,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  retiring  president  and  new  chairman  of  the  executive  council;  Irving  Dilliard, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  Oscar  Leiding,  Associated  Press,  another  new  vice- 

president. 


behind  the  convention’s  action  gave 
Ralph  L.  Peters,  rotogravure  editor, 
Detroit  News,  the  Wells  key  granted 
for  the  year’s  most  outstanding  work 
on  behalf  of  the  fraternity. 

Brandenburg  Gets  Key 
Retiring  President  Brandenburg  be¬ 
came  the  first  president  to  receive 
the  retiring  president’s  key,  a  cus¬ 
tom  established  by  the  convention 
at  this  year’s  session.  Kirk  Mechem. 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  His¬ 
torical  ^ciety,  was  made  an  honorary 
member  for  1940  in  appreciation  of 
his  work  in  organizing  the  newspaper 
library  of  the  society  and  extending 
its  use  to  scholars. 

J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  executive 
editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston,  was  elected  national  honorary 
president  of  the  fraternity.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Clapper. 

Elmo  Scott  Watson,  publisher.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxiliary,  Chicago,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Branden¬ 
burg,  who  became  chairman  of  the 
fraternity’s  executive  committee. 

Selected  as  vice-presidents  were: 
Irving  Dilliard.  editorial  writer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  to  take  charge 
of  undergraduate  activities;  Oscar 
Leiding,  cable  editor.  Associated  Press, 
New  York,  to  direct  professional 
chapter  activities,  and  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  executive  head  of  the  Division 
of  Journalism,  Stanford  University, 
in  charge  of  expansion. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Treasurer 

Willard  R.  Smith,  Wi.sconsin  state 
manager.  United  Press,  wa.s  elected 
secretary;  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher, 
Portland  Oregonian,  became  treasurer 
and  Barr>'  Paris,  editor-in-chief.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  Wayne 
Gard,  Dallas  News;  Douglas  Lurton, 


the  fund  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Phil  S.  Hanna,  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce.  James  C.  Kiper,  was 
re-elected  secretary. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  was  unanimous 
selection  of  the  convention  for  1940. 

Installation  of  the  system  of  na¬ 
tional  honor  awards  provides,  for 
undergraduates,  a  national  contest  to 
determine  the  best  editorials,  fea¬ 
tures.  spKjrts  and  news  stories  with 
a  medal  given  for  the  best  in  each 
division. 

News  Picture  Contest 

It  also  was  decided  to  honor  an¬ 
nually  with  a  citation  of  excellence 
in  journalism  the  outstanding  embryo 
journalist  in  the  graduating  class  of 
each  college  where  there  are  chapters. 
A  third  feature  will  be  a  news  pic¬ 
ture  contest,  with  ribbons  awarded 
to  the  best  feature,  sports  and  spot 
news  pictures  in  a  contest  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  fraternity's  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

For  professional  members,  it  was 
decided  to  award  medals  for  the 
year’s  best  work  in  editorials,  foreign 
news  coverage,  war  correspondence, 
reporting  and  newscasting. 

The  frateiTiity  added  its  42nd  chap¬ 
ter  by  accepting  the  petition  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  for  admission  and 
lifting  the  suspension  of  the  Iowa 
chapter.  Washington  State  College 
chapter  was  suspended. 

Initiated  as  new  members  at  the 
annual  convention  ritual  were  Henry 
W.  Wood,  five  times  decorated  by 
foreign  governments  in  his  career 
with  the  United  Press  during  the 
World  War  and  during  the  League 
of  Nations'  founding;  M.  F.  Small, 
publisher.  Feather  River  Bulletin 
of  Quincy.  Cal.;  Stanley  Larson. 
Claremont  (Cal.)  Courier  publisher. 


and  W.  R.  Twining,  San  France 
office  manager  for  the  Califorr 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associati"^ 

Text  of  the  resolution  commend 
foreign  correspondents  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  European  situa: - 
for  the  past  18  months  has  bee' 
fraught  with  significance  for  the  er- 
tire  world,  and 

“Whereas,  the  knowledge  of  ever 
and  their  interpretations  have  bee 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  chani;.. 
America's  own  course  in  inlernatior, 
affairs,  and 

News  Transmission  Diffiesit 

“Whereas,  the  tense  situation  his 
created  a  condition  where  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  have  imposed  restrictions 
that  have  made  news  transmissior. 
possible  only  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty,  and 

“Whereas,  foreign  governments  have 
added  distorted  official  reports  and 
even  censorship  to  the  correspondents 
difficulties, 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  go  on 
record  as  commending  the  American 
correspondents  of  newspapers,  press 
associations  and  radio  for  giving  Am¬ 
erica  accurate,  unbiased  and  speedy 
reports  on  foreign  events  despite  these 
obstacles.” 

The  fraternity  made  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  local,  national  and  Wash¬ 
ington  news  in  three  symposiums 
Sessions  in  San  Francisco  and  Palo 
Alto  drew  crowds  ranging  to  150 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  members,  of  which 
the  undergraduate  delegates  from  41 
chapters  formed  the  nucleus  for  a 
constantly  shifting  stream  of  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  members. 

Stress  Local  News 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Portla’d 
Oregonian,  advocated  that  newspape.s 
stress  local  news,  and  Mr.  Peters  hi: 
newspapers  as  being  “allergic  » 
change"  in  a  symposium  on  “The  L> 
cal  News  Front.”  North  Bigbee  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  presided. 

The  local  news  is  still  the  backbone 
of  the  average  newspaper  readers 
service.  Mr.  Hoyt  said,  remarking  tha; 
the  old  story  about  the  dog  biting  the 
man  “is  particularly  true  if  it  is  a 
local  man  and  a  local  dog.”  Mr.  Hoy; 
favored  the  use  of  local  names,  qu^i- 
fying  his  remark  with  the  observatkm 
that  the  same  names  should  not  be 
used  over  and  over  and  adding  tha; 
the  names  must  be  spelled  right.  He 
advocated  some  departmentalization- 
saying  that  the  Oregonian  had  found 
the  use  of  the  best  news  on  page  one 
foreign  on  page  2,  Washington  on 
page  3  and  two  local  news  pages  in 
the  forepart  of  the  paper  a  favorabe 
adjustment.  Eight  columns  of  1^ 
news  well  departmentalized  has  about 
the  same  value  as  36  columns  scat¬ 
tered,  he  declared. 

Urges  Change 

More  freedom  for  the  head  writ^ 
and  others  in  stereotyped  depart¬ 
ments  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Peters, 
who  declared  “the  makeups  of  sorw 
newspapers  have  been  ^tichang 
since  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  ® 
declared  that  the  1909  automobile  doe> 

.  not  have  much  sales  appeal  today,  ana 
neither  does  the  1909  newspape*. 

Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  executive  head. 
Stanford's  Division  of  Journalism,  an 

■  Irving  Dilliard.  editorial  writer,  ■ 

'  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  spoke  at  a  tus- 

■  cussion  on  journalism  schools  ^ 
which  Charles  E.  Rogers,  directo-^ 

:  Kansas  State  College  s  departmen 
'  industrial  journalism,  presided. 

Mr.  Dilliard.  a  Nieman  Fellov. J. 
•  Harvard  last  year,  described  t  e  • 

:  lowship  plan  which  was  i 

;  Editor  &•  Publisher  of  July 
,  said  convention  delegates  rnig 
i  aspire  to  fellowships  in  the  . 

A  third  symposium  was  nai 
,  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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.  .  and,  nf  course 
we’re  using 
the  Plain  Dealer 
to  cover  the 
Cleveland 
2-fnr-l  Market” 


The  Cleveland  2-for-l  market — a  rich,  compact  area  of  closely-knit  industrial 
cities  and  towns  spread  evenly  across  the  26  counties  adjacent  to  (Greater 
Cleveland,  produces  36.2%  of  AIT.  Ohio’s  retail  sales,  according  to  the  latest 
retail  sales  tax  figures.  (Akron.  Can¬ 
ton  and  Youngstown  are  not  in-  - - - -  ^  ^ 

eluded.)  .  RETAIL 


The  Plain  Dealer  ALONR  will  do 
the  job  because  of  its  excellent  cover¬ 
age,  not  only  of  (Greater  Cleveland 
but  also  throughout  the  26  neighbor¬ 
ing  counties. 


■f(  Cuyahoga  County  , .  .(Clavelandl  .$279,348,163.06 
if  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland).  .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County.  ...  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

Summit  County . (Ahron)  ...  73,521,643.77 

Montgomery  County  (Dayton)  69,855,720.73 

■^Mahoning  County ....  (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

■A- Stark  County . (Canton)  49,297,809.06 

Total  for  above  9  markets. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 

^  Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,104.98 

\  It  Indicofrs  4reas  o«  COMr4CT  CUVEL4N0  M4RKEr 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


of  Ohio's  Volume 


That  means  a  better  opportunity  for 
MORE  sales  at  no  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  cost  ...  an  extra  dividend! 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative 
in  northeastern  Ohio  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  2-for-l  market — 
Cleveland  and  the  26-county  area. 
Then  ask  your  advertising  agency  to 
tell  you  how  the  Plain  Dealer  covers 
this  Cleveland  2-for-l  market  at  ONE 
low  cost. 


.STARK 

COUNTY 


THI  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $A37.000.0f$.30 — OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


In  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  fnc, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

"Valuation  Key '  Used  FORM  NEW  AGENCY  TO  HONOR  MOTHERS  ENDICOTT  G.  RICH 

On  UiS'DatcheS  announced  Wednesday  by  The  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis-  Endicott  G.  Rich,  56,  public  relations 

^  ,  _  “  _  _  ,  ,  the  partners  of  the  new  Malina-Levy-  patch  on  Sept.  23  will  publish  its  counsel  and  former  New  York  ne»s 

j  Angeles,  Jsept.  5— lo  nelp  Sypher  Advertising  Agency,  that  their  Fourth  Annual  Golden  Legion  of  Paper  man,  died  Sept.  6  of  a  heart  « 
readers  understand  the  huge  ^ount  offices  will  be  located  at  609  F  St  N.  Honor  in  which  the  names  of  women,  tack  at  his  office  in  Baltimore 
of  news  matter  some  of  It  confficting,  w,  Washington,  D.  C.  Included  in  living  and  deceased,  who  lost  hus-  Mr.  Rich  began  his 
Mining  out  of  Ei^o^,  the  Los  Angeles  personnel  of  this  new  agency  are  bands  or  sons  in  their  country’s  ser-  career  in  1905  as  a  reporter  for  th’^ 
Dmly  News  and  Evening  News  are  Joseph  Malina,  formerly  connected  vice  during  the  World  War  will  again  New  York  World.  Two  years  later 
labellmg  ^1  war  stones  wito  a  valua-  Neustadt  Advertising,  Mer-  be  published.  The  edition  appears  joined  the  New  York  Times  wh»r 

tion  key.  At  the  end  of  each  dis-  chandising  Service  of  New  York;  one  day  before  the  last  Sunday  in  he  worked  for  18  years  as  a  renort»r 
patch  appears  a  letter  in  paren^Mis,  Harold  Levy,  formerly  of  the  Wash-  September,  which  President  Roose-  rewrite  man  and  foreign  corresnoiut 
to  mdiMte  the  trae  value  of  that  ington  Post  advertising  staff  for  eight  velt  designated  as  Gold  Star  Mothers’  ent.  After  editing  the  Anolutu  for  I 
di^tch  in  the  editor  s  opmion.  years;  and  Howard  H.  Sypher  Jr,,  Day  in  1936.  The  Golden  Legion  of  year,  he  entered  the  financial  denart 

The  key  letters  are  P,  for  propa-  formerly  assistant  to  the  advertising  Honor  comprised  140  Hudson  County  ment  of  the  New  York  Herald  THb^ 
ganda;  V,  for  verffied;  R,  for  r^or;  manager  and  space  buyer  for  Beth-  and  43  Bergen  County  names  last  in  1926  and  later  served  as  citv 
SA  for  seems  authentic;  and  OP  for  lehem  Steel  Company.  year.  until  1928. 


markets 


the  task  of  scoring  hits 
can  be  made  hard  or  easy 


Ask  for  PACTS 

on  the  big  O I  L 
BOOM  in  Illinois 
Counties  of  the  49th 
State. 


but  hit  tko '.'spots 


nid  cc^ntjj 


New  York  teems  with  potential  sales, 
but  the  catch  is  bigger  when  you  hit 
the  right  spots.  All  through  the  New 
York  market  area  are  worthwhile  home 
communities  where  the  responsive,  buy¬ 
ing  families  live.  And  it's  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  and  in  those  homes  that  The 
Sun's  strength  is  concentrated. 


THe  Newspaper  of  the  49th  State 


NEW  TOEK 

hits  the  right  spots 


TEMBER  9,  1939 
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ANNOUNCING 

TWO  GREAT  NEW 
CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 


CHICAGO  DAILY 

HERALD-AMERICAN 

On  Monday.  August  28th,  the  morning  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  the  Evening  American  were  merged  os  the  Chicago 
H«‘’"’M-American,  a  new  and  greater  afternoon  newspaper. 
The  Herald-American  is  a  full-sized  newspap>er,  combining 
the  best  features  of  each  of  the  merged  publications.  It  offers 
greater  value  to  readers.  It  offers  greater  value  to  advertisers. 

■A- 

CHICAGO  SUHDAY 

HERALD-AMERICAN 

The  Sunday  Herald-American  carries  the  major  features  of 
the  Daily  Herald-American  in  addition  to  all  the  features  of 
the  discontinued  Chicago  Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner.  The 
Sunday  Herald  American  is  a  bigger,  better,  brighter  news¬ 
paper.  It  gives  more  value  to  readers  ....  and  advertisers. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Pittsburgh  Boston  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


Ullje  Olopeka  Sailp  (Eapital 

TOrEKA,  KANSAS 
Published  Mor«i»9  •■<1  $•"^•1' 

CAPPEK  PUBLICATIONS,  !•« 
Arrhur  Copper,  Preiidoot  ood  P.Hol"- 
OFFICES  .  New  York,  Ch.eoso,  Oetr.-' 
Konsos  City,  Soo  Froorisco 


it  was  a  busy  morning  in  the  edito-  The  letter 
rial  rooms  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  “Peace,  Aug.  23,  1939,  A.D.F.D. 

Especially  in  the  morgue.  The  boys  “Sirs:  At  one  time  I  took  out  an 
were  pulling  out  files,  searching  ref-  advertisement  in  your  paper  and  did 
erence  books,  pawing  through  ency-  not  pay  for  it.  I  also  took  out  an  ad 
clopedias.  in  the  Gazette  which  according  to 

“How  come?”  said  a  visitor.  my  best  memory  I  did  not  pay  for. 

“The  boss  wants  a  map  of  Poland,”  As  you  afterwards  took  over  the 
replied  the  morgue  staff,  as  one  man.  Gazette  I  feel  as  though  you  were 
“But  here  is  a  map  of  Poland”  said  the  ones  to  hold  me  for  the  debt, 
the  visitor,  pointing  to  the  map.  “I  am  now  a  follower  of  Father 

“Yeah — but  he  wants  a  map  of  Divine,  who  is  God  come  to  Judge - 
Poland  before  the  World  War.”  ment  Day,  making  us  right  all  wrongs. 

,  ■  I  am  enclosing  $5  in  money  order. 

RUN,  dont  tcalfc  to  the  press-room  j  believe  it  wiU  amply  cover  both 
■wdth  a  chisel,  said  the  society  editor  debts.  WiU  you  kindly  acknowledge 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Ut^)  Deseret  receipt  of  same  to  Rev.  M.  J.  Divine. 

News,  when  she  saw  a  glaring  error  152.I6O  West  126th  Street.  New  York 

in  the  spelling  of  the  gown  bride  city?” 

wore.  It  wa^  >j<be  paper  sent  the  receipted  bill 

Creep  de  chme.  ^  to  Father  Divine  as  requested. 

POSTEID  SIDE  b>’  side  on  the  bulletin  STALEY  IRVINE,  publisher  of  the 
board  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Tele-  Nacogdoches  (Tex.)  Sentinel,  went 
graph  recently  were  two  telegrams  into  the  composing  room  last  week  to  More  than  900  carriers  of  the  Co- 

which  told  a  mute  story  and  needed  help  in  getting  out  a  war  extra.  He  lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch  were  guests  at 

no  elaboration.  let  two  fingers  get  too  close  to  a  the  19th  annual  Ohio  State  Fair  party 

One  was  from  William  F.  Pfarr,  of  metal  saw,  with  the  natural  results.  in  Columbus,  Aug.  29  and  30.  Be- 
the  news  staff  who  had  been  assigned  “Good  Lord,  I’m  the  first  American  cause  this  year’s  crowd  was  one  of 
to  cover  a  story  at  Harrisburg.  It  casualty,”  lamented  Irvine.  the  largest  ever  entertained,  it  was 

read:  “Alex  Zehner — Where  In  Hell  •  ■  divided  into  two  groups,  one  on  each 

Is  My  Check?”  The  other  was  the  WILL  KENNEDY,  veteran  political  day.  Officials  of  the  Dispatch  circu- 
answer  from  City  Editor  Zehner,  viz:  writer  who  is  vacationing  in  Ire-  lation  department  served  as  tour 

■‘Where  In  Hell  Is  That  Story?”  land,  sent  a  postcard  greeting  to  conductors. 


THE  FOLLOWING  classified  ad  was 
published  in  the  Seattle  Times 
Aug.  26: 

“Experienced  Austrian  paperhanger 
and  painter  at  liberty  shortly.  Will 
accept  any  reasonable  Gentile  em¬ 
ployment.  1313  Doom.  Adolph.” 

Four  Seattleites  later  admitted  they 
inserted  it  as  a  “gag”  after  discussing 
the  actions  of  Herr  Hitler. 


Koitor  &  Pi'BLiSHER  will  pay  $2  for  each 
■‘Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  u.<ed  will  not  be  returned. 


1  ayroll  fcciirity.  pay¬ 
roll  vuliiiiie.  has  become 
a  major  question  in  the 
value  of  anv  eitv  t)r  area. 


EDITOR  R.  C.  CLEMENTS  of  the 

Disney  (Okla.)  Independent  can 
boast  a  new  record  for  the  elapsed 
time  between  the  hour  his  paper 
first  hit  the  street  and  the  hour  he 
first  hit  the  hospital  for  printing  the 
truth.  Total  elapsed  time  was  less 
than  three  hours,  the  Ttdsa  World 
reports.  Volume  1,  No.  1,  of  the 
Independent,  was  delivered  to  Dis- 
neyites  at  4  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  14.  About  sundown  an  assail¬ 
ant,  after  battering  Clements  on  the 
head  with  a  pistol,  asked  the  new 
editor,  “Will  you  admit  you  were 
wrong  in  printing  the  story  or  shall 
I  kill  you.” 

“It  seemed  at  the  time  that  I  had 
better  forfeit  my  personal  opinion,” 
Clements  later  told  the  jury. 

Disney,  whose  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  advertises  that  it  is  the  best 
town  in  the  world  by  a  dam  site,  has 
been  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and 
order  many  times  since  it  began  boom¬ 
ing  two  years  ago.  It  is  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  River  dam 
authority  in  northeastern  Oklahoma. 


W  hat  is  the  ahiiitx  to 
BUY  ...  to  satisfy  the 
human  desire  for  lux¬ 
uries  as  well  a»  necessi¬ 
ties!:'  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  he  successful 
only  when  the  eoiniiiun- 
ily  prosper-. 


lopeka  is  the  home 
of  numerous  splendid 
industrial  enterprises 
apart  from  its  agricul¬ 
tural  background  —  to 
the  tune  of  $32,699,500 
in  production  value 
every  year.  Employment 
is  steady  .  .  .  wages  ex- 


Known  as  one  of  the  most  solidly  prosperous  industrial 
centers  of  the  nation,  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Market  draws 
additional  wealth  from  W  orcester  eouiity's  highly-produe- 
tive  farms.  orcester  county's  "Big  Four’’  alone  account 
for  an  annual  income  of  approximately  $13,500,000. 


THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  (Mo.)  News  Press 
recently  expressed  the  hope  that  some 


Dairy  Pr<Kiurl^  . 
Poultry  Products 

Fruit  . 

Vegetables  .... 


Most  of  this  money  is  spent  in  Worcester 
stores  by  readers  of  The  Telegram-Gazette. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August.  1939. 


Cover  the  oree.ster  .Market — city  ami  sulmrhan — popula¬ 
tion  433, 0(K)  in  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  area 
— through  The  Telegram-frazette.  Circulation  more  than 
125.(K)0  average  net  paid  daily. 


August  circulation  of  The  Sun 
day  Sun  averaged  189,299  pei 
Sunday. 

Evrything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Circulation 
for  August 

56 

pOR  SEPTEMBER  9,  1939 
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SHOW 


’EM  THE  WAR 


High-speed  pictures  are  your  monopoly! 


P 


ICTURE  coverage  during  this  war  will  be  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  last  great  war.  Unprecedented  speed  of 
transmission  places  war  pictures  on  the  front  page  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  latest  news.  The  very  speed  with 
which  pictures  come  from  Europe  will  help  to  make  camera 
coverage  outstrip  news  bulletins  in  reader  interest.  This 
fast  picture  coverage  on  the  war  is  a  SERVICE  THAT 
ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  GIVE.  It  becomes  indispen¬ 
sable  in  times  like  these. 

Acme  is  geared  to  war  speed.  Pictures  come  from 
London  to  New  York  by  coble  and  radio  ...  go  to 
Acme  Telephoto  clients  in  seven  minutes  over  ordi¬ 
nary  long-distance  telephone  lines. 

An  Acme  Telephoto  Trans-Ceiver  is  ready  for  installa¬ 
tion  in  your  office  now.  It  gives  you  the  most  economical 
wired  picture  service  available.  Write  or  wire  today  for 
complete  information. 


YOU  NEED  THESE 
SERVICES  TODAY 

.  .  .  .  Jvow! 


M. 


lAT  clients  get  fast  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  numerous  Acme 
Telephoto  bureaus  strategi¬ 
cally  placed  throughout  the 
country.  Telephotos  are 
matted  “around  the  clock” 
and  rushed  to  client  papers 
for  the  earliest  possible  edi¬ 
tions.  Speed  plus  economy! 


AcA^E  Newspictures,  Inc. 


220  EAST  42N0  ST.— NEW  YORK 


WEST  THIRD  AND  LAKESIDE  -CLEVELAND,  O- 


WALL 

STREET 

JOURNAL 


'MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVES 


Capital  Corps  Rallies  at 
White  House,  State  Dept 


Stephen  tarly  and  his  assistant  Wil-  The  War  Department  is  functionine 
ham  D.  Hassett  are  the  news  contacts  in  much  the  same  manner  as  thf 
between  Presidential  press  confer-  Navy,  with  Major  Earl  C.  Ewert  in 
ences.  charge,  assisted  by  Major  R.  B  Loy 

Navy  information  is  being  dispensed  ett.  Major  H.  W.  Caygill,  and  Captain 
by  Commander  L.  P.  Lovette,  assisted  William  C.  Hutt.  Like  the  Navy  the 
by  Lieutenant  Commander  Bernard  War  Department  is  passing  along  to 
L.  Austin  and  Lieutenant  Gordon  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
Beecher.  Lovette  is  director  of  pub-  House,  all  information  received  which 
lie  relations,  Austin  is  press  officer,  is  not  strictly  routine  in  nature 
and  Beecher  is  in  charge  of  photo-  a 

is  Columbus  Daily's 

being  confined  to  information  on  the  Sunday  ISSUG  DrOPPcd 
position  and  movements  of  the  Ameri- 

can  fleet  and  the  evacuation  of  na-  .  Sunday  edi- 

tionals  abroad.  Charts  and  layouts  ®  Onto  State  Journal  of 

are  available,  but  the  neutral  stand  of  Columbus  was  announced  in  a  box  on 
the  United  States  has  placed  a  ban  on  .  ®  P^P^r,  Sept.  3. 

official  discussion  of  incidents  abroad  ^  ollows. 

or  their  probable  effect  upon  American  ‘With  this  copy  of  the  Sunday  Ohio 
movements.  No  changes  have  been  State  Journal,  the  State  Journal  leaves 
made  in  the  rule  against  unauthorized  Sunday  field  to  concentrate  its 
photographing  of  naval  equipment  or  entire  attention  upon  producing  a  six- 
bases.  day  daily  morning  newspaper. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Navy  has  “We  have  long  thought,  and  now  it 
rejected  requests  for  piarticipation  in  bas  been  demonstrated,  that  there  is 
the  filming  of  moving  pictures,  in  21  loom  in  Columbus  for  only  one  Sun- 
out  of  24  instances.  The  participation  day  newspaper  and  that  this  field  is 
usually  involves  granting  permission  fully  covered  by  the  Sunday  Dispatch. 
to  picture  battleships,  naval  academy  which  has  been  here  for  decades.” 
grounds,  or  sailors.  An  even  closer  On  Nov.  6,  1938,  the  State  Journal 
watch  will  be  maintained  henceforth  resumed  its  Sunday  edition  after  sev- 
on  “confessions  of  a  spy”  stories.  Any  eral  years  out  of  that  field.  Suspen- 
companv  releasing  a  motion  picture  sion  of  the  Journal  leaves  three  pa- 
v/ith  unauthorized  use  of  naval  equip-  pers  in  the  Columbus  Sunday  field 
ment  or  uniforms,  is  subject  to  a  fine  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  the  Columbus 
of  $1,000  for  each  person  used  in  that  Citizen,  both  of  which  are  also  pub- 
oonnection.  lished  evenings,  and  the  Sunday  Star. 


TEST  TOUR  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGNS  IN 


BOOTH 


MARKETS 


vertised  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  From  that  moment. 
0  many  months’  .selling  effort 

*  became  effective. 

»»»That’s  how  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  helps  to  make  sales.  86 
per  cent  of  its  circulation  is  read 
by  executives  at  their  desks-— where 
they  readily  consult  with  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  get  further  facts,  and  bur- 

^  ^  ^  It  gives  you.  per  advertisin? 
dollar,  more  readers  who  are  active 

manaffement-executives  of  industri 


You  could  have  knocked  I 

salesman  Tolly  over  with  I  ■  I 
a  wisp  of  Cellophane. 

.•\fter  calling  repeatedly 
on  M - Co.  with  no  encourage¬ 

ment.  after  bruising  his  brains  on  a 
Maginot  line  for  many  months,  he 
was  getting  a  giMid-sized  order. 

$  $  $  “We  want  you  to  rush  it,”  said 
the  M— — —Co.  purchasing  agent. 

*  ^  ^  Who  is  “WE”?  The  purchasing 

agent?  The  M - Co.  general 

manager,  whom  Tolly  twice 
had  been  able  to  see?  Tolly  I 

didn’t  know.  I 

*  *  *  For  the  record,  the  answer  I 
is  in  the  president’s  office.  The  I 
president  had  called  in  his  gen-  I 
eral  manager  one  morning  to  I 
talk  about  Tolly’s  product  ad-  I 


A  new  method  of  personal 
contact  with  key  dealers,  now  in 
effect  in  all  Booth  Michigan  Markets,  provides 
an  ideal  background  for  test  campaigns.  Tes 
paper  campaign  in  a  Booth  Market.  For  an 
descriptive  of  this  practical  new  dealer  servict 
50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  John  E.  Luta 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


ing  voice 


Muskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Ann  Arbor  News 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Flint  Jonmal 
Saginaw  News 


Bay  City  Times 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 


It  has  the  readers  of  more  than  500  newspapers  in  stitches.  Will  Popeye  become  a  million¬ 
aire?  Will  he  marry  Olive  Oyl  and  settle  down  on  the  farm?  Will  Wimpy  be  in  Hamburgers 
for  the  rest  of  his  life?  Will  you  cash  in  on  this  world-wide  POPEYELARITY? 

There  are  still  some  territories  open.  Is  yours?  Find  out  by  writing  or  wiring  to 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE.  Inc. 
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20— P  HOTOGRAPHY 

Photogs  Abroad  Having 
Trouble  Sending  Pictures 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 

HERE’S  NEW  PEACE-OF-MIND  IN  YOUR 

FLASH  SHOOTINQ! 


New  Wabash  SuperHash  Feature 
Checks  Bursting  and  Shattering 
—  Without  Holding  Back  Light! 


LlSH 


By  JACK  PRICE 

PRESS  and  syndicate  cameramen 

covering  the  European  war  front 
are  having  some  trouble  routing  their 
pictures  from  the  embroiled  areas  to 
their  offices,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  men  chosen  for  this  coverage 
are  admittedly  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  required  transmission 
strategy.  Practically  all  of  them 
speak  several  languages,  understand 
the  nationals  with  whom  they  come 
into  contact  and  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  battle  terrain. 

Mapping  a  route  from  the  front 
through  territory  in  which  all  the 
normal  means  of  communication  are 
under  military  proscription  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  most  unpredictable  changes 
is  extremely  difficult.  The  couriers 
selected  must  be  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy,  for  once  the  photographer 
releases  his  exposures  to  them  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  their  dependability  and 
all  the  hazards  that  beset  their  paths 
to  the  rear. 

By  Way  of  Sweden 

In  a  recent  incident  that  came  to 
the  attention  of  this  department  one 
syndicate  photographer  contrived  to 
maintain  a  courier  service  between 
his  base  of  operations  in  Poland  and 
the  Port  of  Riga  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
From  Riga  his  exposures  were  mailed 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  from 
there  radioed  to  London  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  United  States.  All 
negatives  are  printed  and  the  prints 


tain  fundamentals  laid  down  by  the 
home  office  in  New  York,  London  or 
Paris,  but  when  emergencies  arise  he 
must  plot  his  own  campaign. 

Propaganda  Photos 

The  syndicate  managers  in  New 
York  have  their  problems,  too.  Each 
of  them  daily  receives  about  15  pho¬ 
tographs  transmitted  from  Europe. 
Some  of  these  are  direct  relays  from 
the  various  foreign  syndicate  bureaus 
and  some  are  military  hand-outs  from 
the  governments  involved  in  the  war. 
These  latter  bear  the  unmistakable 
imprint  of  propaganda  and  are  re¬ 
garded  with  proper  reservations. 
Spotting  them  for  what  they  are 
worth  as  true  illustrations  of  the 
conflict  is  not  so  easy.  The  best,  and 
the  preferred,  photos  are  the  uncen¬ 
sored  shots  that  somehow  wriggle 
through. 

This  department  has  been  reliably 
informed  that  there  are  very  few 
American  news  cameramen  at  the 
front.  Nevertheless  the  picture  agen¬ 
cies  are  being  swamped  with  appli¬ 
cations  for  appointments  to  such  posts 
by  thousands  of  young  men  who  have 
no  conception  of  what  the  job  de¬ 
mands.  Bob  Dorman  of  Acme,  Harry 
Baker  of  INP.,  and  Frank  Gilloon  of 
Times  Wide  World  state  that  their 
anterooms  are  cluttered  with  such  ap¬ 
plicants.  Their  complete  ignorance 
of  the  requirements  is  illustrated  by 
statements  to  the  effect  that  this  one 


Again  Wabash  steps  forward!  This 
time  with  Safety  Superflash.  Thanks 
to  doul>Ie  film  walls  both  inside  and 
outside  of  this  super-safe  hulh,  riose- 
up  flash  pieture-taking  and  flash  bulb 
handling  are  now  made  safer  than 
ever  before.  I'ully  transparent  .  .  . 
lens-clear,  without  a  trace  of  discolor¬ 
ation  .  .  .  this  sandwich  of  film  gives 
\oii  sufetN  and  protection  without  the 


least  sacrifice  of  Superflash's  powerful 
flash  of  light  from  its  nll-hydronalium 
wire  element!  Start  taking  better  fbsli 
shots  with  greater  safety,  now!  ¥*■ 
hash  Photolamp  Corporation.  ))9d 
Carroll  .Street. 


SUPERFLASH  means  SURE — as  well  as  SAFE! 


fully  captioned  before  the  initial  re¬ 
lease. 

There  would  be  comparatively  little 
uneasiness  among  photographers 
about  the  confiscation  of  their  prints 
were  they  to  confine  themselves  to 
sending  only  the  officially  censored 
pictures.  No  enterprising  war  cor¬ 
respondent  is  satisfied  with  a  hand¬ 
out  from  the  military  intelligence, 
and  consequently  dares  the  regula¬ 
tions  by  attempts  to  smuggle  through 
the  more  intimate  and  faithful  shots  of 
military  and  related  operations  that  he 
took  himself.  Naturally  any  of  this 
bootlegged  matter  is  distinctly  con¬ 
traband  and  subject  to  immediate  con¬ 
fiscation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  banishment  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher  responsible  for  it. 

In  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word 
the  camera  correspondent  at  the  front 
is  a  soloist.  He  is  definitely  on  his 
own.  He  may  be  able  to  follow  cer- 


NEBRASKA— 

A  Great  Wheat  State 

Wheat  is  the  leading  cash  crop 
in  Nebraska.  The  state  is  second 
in  the  production  of  winter  wheat, 
and  third  in  all  wheat — 56  million 
bushels  annually. 

...  an  income  source  that  means 
sustained  buying  power  in  the 
$454,000,000.00  Nebraska  -  South¬ 
western  Iowa  market,  served  by 


THE  OMAHA 

World-Herald 
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had  won  a  prize  in  an  amateur  photo 
competition  and  another  had  sold  a 
picture  to  a  newspaper  that  repro¬ 
duced  it. 

Fashion  Photos 

EDWARD  H.  JOHNSON,  manager  of 

the  Chicago  Tribune’s  color  studio, 
accompanied  by  his  associate,  George 
Greb,  came  to  New  York  recently  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  set  of  color 
pictures  of  the  latest  Paris  fashions. 
They  brought  a  load  of  equipment 
and  installed  it  in  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore.  Because  of  the  war  abroad 
they  were  required  to  wait  several 
days  before  the  gowns  could  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  French  liner  Nor¬ 
mandie. 

They  worked  with  a  three-color, 
one-shot  camera.  No  plates  were  pro¬ 
cessed  in  New  York,  this  work  being 
done  in  the  Tribune’s  Chicago  studios. 
During  their  stay  in  town  Johnson 
(Contimied  on  page  29) 


WAITING 
FOR  YOU! 


The  compact,  evenly  balanced 
Fort  Wayne  market— with  its 
steady  income  from  diversified 
industries— is  made  to  order 
for  you.  And  The  News- 
Sentinel  is  all  you  need  to  tell 


SheNcuis-Scttfinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


riiotos  iihove,  taken  by  ('.ol.  Wni.  Bur- 
ileii.  ^Ii(>\s  lliree  stage-  of  light  inten¬ 
sity  in  the  simultaneous  firing  of  three 
Superflasli  hulhs.  They  are  visual 
proof  of  uniformity  and  show  that  the 
flash  you  get  from  one  Superflash  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  e\er>  other 
Superflash  of  the  same  size  and  type. 
Reasons  for  such  eontrolled.  positive 


uniformity  of  flash  are:  1.  The  Super- 
flash  element  is  made  of  only  one 
kind  of  wire  exclusive  hydronidium. 
2.  Wire  is  of  ah-olulely  uniform 
thickness.  3.  Wire  is  of  a  single,  meas¬ 
ured,  identical  length.  4.  Wire  h 
”hlow'n”  into  each  hulh  by  patented 
machinery  which  prevents  clustering 
or  “lumping.” 


Check  these  Extra  SuperHash  Features 
Against  any  other  Flash  Bulb  Made! 


etTESTED  BLI  E  SAFETY  THE  SAFETY  HISC — whiVA  ••A^TtA:O^TAC.T  fUSW/.VC 
SPttT  Kivet  ritibU  rhrck  on  SuprrftaMh.  atong  of  wire-  feature  of  Safety  Superfvl' 
the  ,afety.to.u.e  of  erery  of  er— never  arrUleatal  (»■•«•" 

..  O  I.'  I.  li.  U  »  *"•  fsaperfiath  get  too  hot  .  ^.-..irel  pa*" 

Superflash  bulb  before  you  „„,ereu>  by  the  neck,  "f  elerlrir«  par 

ute  it!  quickly!  plantt,  street  r«r»,  cic. 


EXTRA  LO\C  PEAK  LtCHT  EXTRA  FOCAL.PLASE  AND  SPLIT-SECOND  SYNCI^I^ 

FLASH  makes  possible  per-  CERTAIN  SHVTTER  COYER-  IZATION  of  Sup*  P 

fertly  synrhroniMetl  shots  at  AGE  make  Superflash  THE  shoscn  by  o^otogr  P 

all  speeds  even  tvhen  shutter  standard  flash  bulb  for  press  tometer  flash  /  j,am, 

trr  synchroniaer  are  "off!”  and  commercial  usel  flash  bulbs,  chartaa 

raipyriuht.  1939,  Wnbn-ih  Pboto  Lamp 


He  Had  Just  One  Chance  to  Get  It . . . 
iM  And  Got  It  with  His  GRAFLEX! 


Opportunily  knocked  l)ui  once  .  .  .  I)nt 
pliotograplier  Janies  A.  Jones  ol  the  Boston 
Post  (sec  inset)  was  ready  witli  his  Grallex. 
During  the  few  seconds  the  Scjnalns  was 
visible  on  that  first  attempt  to  raise  the 
sithinarine,  he  made  several  shots  inclnding 
the  above — undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
news  pictures  of  the  year.  His  Grallex  was 
34x5  Series  D  fitted  with  a  17"  lens.  I  he 
photo  was  made  at  1  /(iSo  at  f.8  on  super¬ 
speed  pan  film. 


elocpicntly  testifies  tcj  the  ability 
.American-made,  Pri/e-\Vinning  G; 
produce  dramatic,  story-telling, 
selling  pictures. 


Follow  the  lead  of  successful  newspapers. 
Use  more  Grallex  and  Speed  Ciraphic 
|)ictures  .  .  .  add  to  your  ecpiijmient  and 
your  photographic  stalf. 


FREE  CATALOG  infurmatioii  con- 

ccriiiii}'  (iraUcx  and  Sj)ccd  Graphic  American-made. 
I’ri/c-Winninf'  Cameras  and  .\ccessories,  send  for 
onr  FREE  catalog.  Kolmcr  (iraliex  (ior|M>ration, 
Dept.  F.l’-pi.  Rochester,  .\.  I'.  S.  A. 


••we  it  the  camera  that  made  the  picture 
alx)ve.  It  is  a  ‘■natural”  for  securing 
y*gnified  images  of  distant  subjects  —  for 
^ering"  the  ‘‘.Series,”  for  instance  .  .  . 
for  fcxciball  that  is  just  around  the 
You  see  your  picture  in  _  the 
musing  hcxxl.  right  side  up  and  in  actual 
^  to  the  vci\  instant  you  trip  the  shutter. 
5  focal  plane  shutter  screeds.  Two  sizes: 
Wx  41/^  and  4x5. 


I'he  great  preponderance  of  outstanding 
Grafiex  and  Speed  Graphic  pictures  con¬ 
stantly  being  featured  in  the  nation’s  press 


While  ill  \eir  Vorfc  for  the  W  orld’s  Fair,  \’isil  the  new 
Display  Rooms  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
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WAR  PROBLEMS 

THE  WEEK  BEGAN,  as  it  often  does,  with  a 

huddle.  What  to  tell  the  readers  next  Satur¬ 
day,  with  a  new  worhl  war  l)eginning  to  blaze 
across  the  (K*ean?  What  is  a  war  likely  to  mean  to 
Americans,  specifically  .\merican  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple?  The  editor,  who  was  around  the.se  parts  when 
the  first  world  war  came  along,  suggested  from 
memory  a  few  questions  that  his  staff  might  try 
to  answer.  One  (piestion  led  to  another,  and  finally 
the  youngest  member  of  the  staff  piped  up  with 
tlie  candor  of  youth: 

“Why  ask  anyone  else  alK)Ut  these  things.'' 
A’ouVe  the  guy  who  ought  to  l)e  interviewed.” 

He  had  something  there,  perhaps,  and  from  the 
same  memory  that  produced  the  cjuestions,  this 
piece  will  attempt  to  find  some  answers. 

1.  How  will  war  affect  newspaper  advertising? 
From  the  experience  of  1914,  adversely  to  a  slight 
extent  until  business  men  recover  from  the  shock 
of  war’s  first  impact.  Over  a  year’s  space,  the 
prosjject  is  favorable.  Prices  will  rise,  with  the 
probability  of  some  government  control  to  prevent 
“profiteering.”  Wages  will  rise.  S{)ending  power 
will  rise.  That  combination  has  always  meant 
more  advertising. 

i.  How  will  war  affect  eircidations?  Marked 
stimulation  can  be  expected  so  long  as  hostilities 
last,  despite  the  competition  of  radio.  New.spapers 
have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  superiority  in  complete  and  accurate 
news  service. 

3.  Will  war  cause  a  rise  in  raw  material  costs 
like  that  oj  1914-19‘20.^  No.  There  will  be  .some 
cost  increases  in  raw’  materials  drawn  mainly  from 
the  belligerent  countries,  or  those  for  which  there 
is  great  demand  for  munitions  manufacture.  Some 
elements  of  type  metal  will  command  higher 
prices.  Copper  will  certainly  advance  in  price. 
There  should  be  no  substantial  rise  in  ink  prices, 
unless  lalx)r  wages  are  greatly  increased  to  meet 
a  rising  cost  of  living.  The  newsprint  situation  of 
1939  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  1914.  There  is 
now  ample  capacity  in  Canada  to  produce  all  the 
tonnage  that  can  be  used,  even  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  circulations  and  more  than  normal  linage 
gains.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a  world  newsprint 
shortage,  as  was  feared  in  1919.  An  unjustified 
rise  in  the  price  of  Canadian  pajier  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  stimulate  construction  of  mills  in  our 
Southern  States.  Domestic  production  of  dry 
mats  is  ample  for  all  probable  needs,  which  it 
was  not  during  the  1914-1918  war.  Steel  prices 
will  probably  mlvance,  making  likely  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  new  machinery,  which  will  be 
needed  if  advertising  and  circulation  gain  in  the 
expected  ratios. 

4.  What  about  wa^ges  and  salaries?  If  the  war 
produces  an  increase  in  the  domestic  cost  of  living, 
wages  of  organized  crafts  will  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vance.  Becau.se  of  the  pre.sent  unemployment  in 
many  branches  of  newspaper  work,  the  rise  in 
wages  is  likely  to  be  slower  than  it  was  between 
1914  and  1918,  but  the  trend  will  l)e  upward. 
Salaries  will  respond  to  a  ri.sing  cost  of  living,  but 
more  slowly  and  less  completely  than  those  of  the 
uni«)nized  employes. 

5.  Hou-  about  taxes?  There  is  no  evident 
rea.son  why  domestic  taxes  should  rise  if  we  do 
not  l>ecome  involved  in  the  war.  Cu.stoms  receipts 
will  be  decreased,  but  they  are  not  now  a  major 
element  of  Federal  taxes,  and  their  decline  may 
Ik?  offset  by  some  new  forms  of  luxury  and  excise 
levies. 

6.  Will  news  costs  increase?  Without  a  doubt 
they  will,  if  the  war  develops  on  the  Western 
front  on  the  1914-1918  scale.  Cable  and  wireless 


I  A  L 


And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes, 
and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground; 
either  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time 
in  the  field;  saidth  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Malachi  III:2. 


tolls  and  the  expen.se  of  additional  correspond¬ 
ents  will  lx?  pas.sed  on  to  new.sjtapers  by  the 
.set  vices. 

Picture  costs  will  also  go  up,  if  the  conflict 
provides. 

The  sum  total  of  these  answers  seems  to  be  that 
.\merican  newspapers  will  regain  a  large  part  of 
their  lost  ground,  provided  we  do  not  get  into 
fighting.  The  overhanging  shadow  of  war  has 
dulled  business  enterpri.se  for  more  than  two  years. 
War  is  now  a  fact,  and  fear  of  war  is  no  longer 
a  factor. 

The  terrible  human  and  economic  consequences 
of  war  have  still  to  be  faced,  but  we  have  elim¬ 
inated  one  psychological  handicap  to  our  normal 


AN  ARCADIAN  SUMMER 

Safety  and  health  concerned  newspapers  this 
past  summer  more  than  any  other  topics  of  local 
interest,  we  learn  from  a  Sept.  6  release  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Re.search  Rejx)rts.  In  a  majority  of  com- 
nmnities  represented  by  a  daily  newspaper,  some 
phase  of  public  safety  work  held  attention.  Suc¬ 
cessful  also  were  summer  vacation  camps  for 
underprivileged  children  spx)nsored  by  newspapers 
and  sup|x)rted  largely  by  public  subscription. 

Fall  brings  local  politics  again  to  the  front,  with 
emphasis  on  taxation,  inadequate  school  facilities, 
and  the  relief  problem  that  winter  will  produce. 
Newspapers  in  many  communitios  have  fought 
the  control  of  local  politics  by  gambling  interests, 
also  with  considerable  success. 

And  as  an  Arcadian  summer  draws  to  a  close, 
the  black  clouds  and  mutter  of  gunfire  over 
Europe  gives  a  new  direction  to  editorial  thinking. 
What  about  foot!  prices?  Will  war  increase  local 
employment?  How  can  prices  and  wages  be 
balanced? 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  some  day  we’ll  lcx>k  back 
on  the  summer  of  1939  as  a  blessed  era,  despite 
all  the  troubles  we  hatl  when  we  lived  it. 

NO  CENSORSHIP 

President  Rcxjsevelt  was  well  advised  in  disre¬ 
garding  son  Elliott’s  plea  for  a  rule  against 
bioadcasting  of  foreign  propaganda.  That  is  now 
a  matter  for  the  individual  judgment  of  radio 
operators  and  they  should  soon  learn  from  the 
audiences  whether  the  re-broadcast  of  the  short¬ 
wave  handouts  is  a  ix)pular  service. 

•Vt  this  writing,  we  think  it  is  well  that  Amer¬ 
icans  lx*  informed  on  all  national  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  opinions.  To  date,  we  have  not  been 
impre.s.seil  by  their  efficiency.  The  German,  Po¬ 
lish,  and  Italian  broadcasts,  which  are  out-and- 
out  propaganda,  discount  the  ability  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  either  to  hear  other  .stations  or  to  read  news¬ 
papers.  The  German,  especially,  has  tried  clumsily 
to  undermine  .\merican  confidence  in  our  press — 
even  to  the  extent  of  quoting  from  a  non-existent 
.\merican  newspaper.  Let’s  assume  the  basic  in¬ 
telligence  of  our  citizenry,  its  belief  in  our  own 
institutions  and  news  scrvi(?e — and  let’s  have 
no  censor.ship  of  any  kind  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 


BEST  INFORMED 

HOW  TREMENDOUSLY  the  pace  of  existence 

has  been  accelerated  in  the  pa.'t  cpiarter  cen¬ 
tury  is  a  frecpient  subject  of  ca.sual  pliilosophizing. 
We  .see  14-lane  concrete  riblxms  sicreading  over 
areas  which  only  10  years  ago  were  .served  bv 
highways  laid  down  Ix'fore  the  ('ivil  War.  We 
read  of  airplanes  racing  from  Los  .\ngeles  to 
New  York  in  less  than  the  space  of  a  working 
day.  We  hear,  with  our  ow  n  ears,  the  very  voice  of 
a  nation’s  ruler  declaring  a  war;  words  and  intona¬ 
tions  of  kings,  premiers,  presidents  and  fuehrers 
exhorting  their  peoples  in  a  God-bles.sed  cause. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  more  than  a  week 
pas.sed  between  the  war  declarations  and  contact 
of  massed  forces  on  the  battle  front.  Nearly 
a  year  elap.sed  before  the  German  armies  ap¬ 
proached  Warsaw.  There  were  nine  months  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  of  hostilities  and  the  first  tor¬ 
pedo  attack  on  a  pas.senger  liner.  It  t<M)k  that 
long,  and  longer,  for  the  .\merican  jx'ople  to  be¬ 
come  aware  that  “business  as  usual"  wa,s  not 
jjos.sible  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war.  despite  the 
.shcx?ks  to  our  economy  in  1914. 

In  the  war  of  1939,  all  of  the.se  things  were 
realities  before  the  sun  had  risen  a  .second  time 
over  a  war-bound  Europe.  Despite  almost  uni- 
\ersal  censorship,  Americans  knew  of  them  almo.st 
within  the  hour  of  their  <x*curence.  As  President 
Roosevelt  truly  said,  the  Americans  are  today  the 
best  informed  people  in  the  world,  with  superb 
nnd  untrammeled  news  facilities. 

News  service  and  newspaper  correspondents 
have  performed  up  to  exix'ctations  and  more,  ap¬ 
parently  without  sleep  and  without  meals,  to 
keep  their  offices  and  the  radio  audience  up  to  the 
split  second  as  the  tragic  panorama  unfolds  in 
Europe  and  on  the  oceans.  Not  one  quarter  hour 
of  any  day  since  August  ??(*  has  pas.sed  without  the 
interruption  of  the  radio  program  to  j)re.sent  a 
bulletin  from  the  .\P,  UP,  INS,  or  a  network’s 
foreign  staff.  If  anything,  there  has  been  over¬ 
eagerness  to  rush  before  the  public  with  every 
scrap  of  news  or  “news.” 

The  report  of  the  .Athenia  .sinking,  for  instance, 
came  first  (to  us,  at  any  rate)  in  a  ca.sual  refer¬ 
ence  by  the  NBC  London  man,  whose  broadcast 
was  marred  by  foggy  transmission.  .\  minute  or 
so  later,  an  evidently  excited  New  York  announcer 
reix'ated  the  news,  calling  the  .ship  a  Cunarder  of 
about  8.000  tons.  \  few  minutes  after  that,  he 
was  back  with  another  “confirmation,’’  varying 
the  first  rejxirt  by  stating  that  the  ship  had  been 
sunk  1,400  miles  off  the  Hebrides — an  obvious 
.slip  of  the  tongue.  Within  the  hour,  Ixwvildered 
listeners  also  heard  from  the  same  station  that  the 
.ship  was  of  the  Donaldson,  not  the  Cunard.  line, 
and  that  her  tonnage  was  over  13.000. 

Radio  will  do  better  than  that.  Before  long, 
it  will  lx*  evident  that  the  li.stening  audience  i.sn  t 
sitting  around  like  a  fire  engine  company,  rolling 
out  at  the  tap  of  a  bell.  It  is  intelligently  and  in¬ 
tensely  intere.sted  in  the  news  of  Euroi)e.  but  it 
wants  accurate  news,  not  guess-work  or  uncon¬ 
firmed  rumors.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  willing 
to  wait  1.5  minutes,  or  even  many  hours,  until  the 
radio  jjeople  find  the  Wst  common  denominator 
of  the  teletypes  and  the  .short  waves.  Many  more 
weeks  of  frenetic  dashing  to  the  microphones  with 
.scraps  of  .sensation  wdll  make  .America  a  happ? 
hunting  ground  for  the  psychiatrist.  It  mign 
make  radio  pretty  .sick,  too.  Time  is  not  so  ur¬ 
gently  important,  beats  are  .short-lived,  and 
informed.”  as  applied  to  the  .American  nation, 
should  connote  quality,  accuracy,  as  well  as  quan¬ 
tity  and  speed.  'To  paraphra.se  an  ancient  slogan— 
“get  it  first  if  you  can,  but  first  get  it  right. 
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Observer 


HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newk  & 
and  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Mexico  is  now 
dean  of  the  dip- 
plomatic  corps  in 
Mexico  City, 
with  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Abelardo 
Rocas,  Brazilian 
Ambassador,  who 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  post.  Mr. 
Daniels  next  in 
seniority  pre¬ 
sented  his  first 
credentials  to 
President  Ortiz 
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Times-Herald  took  the  governor’s 
place  as  Miss  Mary  Pickford’s  partner 
in  dancing  the  Virginia  Reel  at  the 
annual  National  Tobacco  Festival  ball. 
Sept.  7,  at  South  Boston,  Va. 

Lieut.  Charles  M.  Young,  Jr.,  whose 
father  is  publisher  of  the  Helena 
(Ark.)  World,  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  at  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio, 
where  he  recently  was  commissioned 
by  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Jack  Thornton,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  Salem  (Va.)  Times-Register,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  an  American 
Legion  meeting  in  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 
Sept.  2.  Thornton  was  pinch-hitting 
for  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Louis 
Johnson,  who  telegraphed  that  the 
European  crisis  would  prevent  him 
from  appearing  on  the  Legion’s 
program. 

In  The  Business  Oiiice 

JAMES  W.  METCALFE,  for  more 
than  a  year  a  member  of  the  display 
staff  of  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate,  and 
president  of  the 
southern  xinit  of 
the  California 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  M  a  n  - 
agers  Assn.,  re¬ 
signed,  effective 
Sept.  9,  to  be¬ 
come  co-publish¬ 
er  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Cal.)  News, 
a  weekly.  He 
will  be  associat¬ 
ed  with  Harry 
Harper,  present 
publisher  and  will  be  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  in  his  new 
post.  He  entered  newspaper  work 
four  and  a  half  years  ago  on  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Press-Enterprise  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  moving  to  the  Post- 
Advocate  about  a  year  ago.  He  held 
several  executive  positions  with  the 
CNAMA  prior  to  his  election  as  pres¬ 
ident  last  fall. 

L.  A.  Copeland,  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers  of  California 
since  the  inception  of  the  bureau  in 
June,  1937,  resigned  Sept.  1  to  join 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram 
advertising  staff.  Prior  to  joining  Al¬ 
lied,  Copeland  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Press- 
Enterprise,  and  is  a  past-president  of 
the  southern  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ward  C.  Mayborn,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  which  prints  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Tennessean  under 
agreement  with  their  respective  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Associated  Publishers, 
Inc.,  which  on  Oct.  20  will  begin  pub¬ 
lication  of  Drilling,  a  monthly  publica- 

»ith  a  ror.n,.a  u  <  .  It  bs  M.  Maybom,  of  Dallas,  where  the 

’onds  BiifF  1  ^  principal  editorial  and  business  offices 

Buffalo  river,  near  West  Yel-  ^e  maintained,  is  president  of  the 

new  corporation  and  Ted  W.  Mayborn 
is  treasurer,  and  editorial  director. 

Charles  R.  MacLoon,  retired  Hearst 
executive  and  Mrs.  MacLpon,  cele- 


JoMphus  Daniels 

Rugk)  on  April  24,  1933. 

G.  B.  Dealey,  publisher  of  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  was  elected  a 
director  of  Texas  Group  Hospital  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  Aug.  30. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  will  be  one  of 
the  chief  speakers  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Hosiery  Man- 
uiacturers’  Association  in  Asheville, 

S  C.  Sept.  8-9. 

Everett  W.  Pate,  publisher,  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Daily  News  and  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Assn.,  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Carl  E.  Bailey  to 
tte  Publicity  Advisory  Commission  to 
Ejcceed  Walter  Haun,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lion  Oil  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
MemjJiis.  Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher 
of  the  Palmer  newspapers,  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  a  new  term  on  the  commission, 
and  M.  C.  Blackman,  formerly  of  the 
.dritansos  Gazette  staff,  continues  as 
publicity  director. 

W.  Carey  Dowd,  publisher,  Char- 
Ic’tte  (N.  C.)  News,  who  has  been 
away  from  his  office  for  six  months 
tallowing  a  heart  attack,  is  now  at 
Unville,  in  the  Western  North  Caro- 
•ina  mountains,  where  he  is  recuper¬ 
ating.  He  expects  to  return  to  active 
duty  this  fall. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher,  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Independent  and  Even- 
'■g  Moil  was  principal  speaker  at  a 
Klebration  in  honor  of  ^uth  Caro- 
iuu  Opportunity  Schools,  held  recent- 
[  ly  at  Clemson  College. 

Congressman  Harold  Knutson,  pub- 
‘isher  of  Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
daunial,  will  return  in  September 
1  Oslo,  Norway,  where  he  went  as 
gate  to  the  International  Parlia- 
tacntary  Congress.  Mr.  Knutson,  a 
®*inber  of  Congress  for  more  than  20 
years,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  mem- 
^  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
>“11  in  office  who  voted  against  Amer- 
entry  to  the  World  War  in  1917. 
A  L.  Glasmann,  publisher,  Ogden 


Bowers 


James  W.  Metcalfe 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

ADVERTISING  agency  men  are  no 
more  immune  to  the  urge  to  buy  a 
small  country  paper  and  settle  down 
than  anyone  else. 
And  that’s  why 
Howard  E.  Bow¬ 
ers,  formerly  an 
account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  Co , 
in  Chicago,  is 
now  in  Southern 
California  as  the 
publisher  of  the 
Brea  Progress. 

Among  others 
Bowers  handled 
the  Quaker  Oats, 
Elgin  Watch  and 
Lewis’  Lye  accounts  for  Ellis,  tmtil 
the  fall  of  1937  when  he  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  a  visit.  He  liked  it,  decided  ' 
to  stay,  and  recently  bought  the  Prog-  l 
ress. 

“Ever  since  I  first  worked  on  the  old  , 
Kansas  Farmer’s  Star  in  Wichita  I 
have  had  a  hankering  to  own  a  little  ! 
paper,”  he  says. 

He  was  born  in  Wichita  in  the  90’s, 
attended  the  local  schools  and  worked 
in  print  shops  after  school  and  dur¬ 
ing  vacations.  He  was  in  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  when  he  joined  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union,  where  he  also  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  ITU  course  of 
Instruction  in  Printing. 

He  served  as  a  doughboy  in  the  war, 
and  then  spent  two  years  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  More  newspaper  work  fol-  ’ 
lowed,  and  then  he  got  into  advertis¬ 
ing,  first  as  ad  manager  of  a  building 
trades  magazine,  then  assistant  ad 
manager  of  a  large  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  then  as  copywriter, 
idea  man  and  account  executive  with 
several  agencies.  He  spent  12  years 
in  advertising.  He  is  married,  and 
has  a  son  in  college. 

helper  boys,  who  were  the  guests  of 
the  paper. 

Leon  J.  Wilson,  business  manager, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Daily  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Wilson  did  not  disclose  his 
immediate  plans  and  his  successor  has 
not  been  named. 

R.  H.  Carson,  advertising  manager, 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer, 
and  Mrs.  Carson,  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  bom  at  the  Rex  hospital, 
Raleigh,  July  19. 

Wilfred  E.  Jacobs  of  Boston,  Mass., 
past  commander  of  the  Lieut.  Norman 
Prince  Boston  Newspapermen’s  Post, 
and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Globe 
circulation  department,  is  the  new 
commander  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Department,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
and  Don  S.  Elias,  vice  president,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  are  among 
civic  leaders  chosen  to  head  Ashe¬ 
ville’s  $25,000  “Keep  Asheville  Ahead” 
promotion  campaign  now  under  way. 

Tom  Lincoln  resigned  effective  Sept. 
1  as  advertising  manager  of  the  Ben- 


Sept.  10  in  Chicago.  Mr.  MacLoon 
was  retired  from  the  Hearst  Service 
in  1935  after  approximately  35  years 
as  circulation  promotion  manager  of 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh.  They  have  two  sons.  One, 
Robert  B.,  is  now  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

T.  A.  Birmingham,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  assisted  by  Carl  Hoffman  and 
w  .  Chris.  Farberg,  was  in  charge  of  the 

^y*Bond  Bottom,  publisher,  annual  overnight  camp  at  Camp  Ro- 
News  (Va.)  Daily  News  and  tamer,  of  Gazette  carriers,  sellers  and 


position 
Daily  News. 


owstone. 

Melvin  Purvis,  publisher,  Florence 
, C)  Evening  Star  and  former 

5^  b^^ed'their50th^wJdd?ngSveSr^  (Ark.)'’Deniocrat  to  ass^e  a 

if Tk  Crime  Fight  in  similar  position  with  the  Rogers  (Ark.) 

we  FBI  Organization.” 

‘^^^'^son,  publisher,  Semi- 
(Okla.)  Producer,  has  been  elect- 
j  ?°winander  of  the  Seminole  post 
we  American  Legion. 

McGill,  executive  editor,  At- 
^^^Constitution,  was  one  of  the  chief 
the  dedication  ceremonies 
county’s  newly  completed 
j  jj  courthouse  at  Ringgold  Aug. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JACK  C.  TAYLOR,  managing  editor. 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Robert  Wofford  Taylor,  bom  recently 
in  a  Canton  hospital. 

Clarence  Boykin,  former  editor  of 
the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Prog- 
(.Continued  on  next  page) 


Off  to  its 
seventh 
successive 
successful 
season 


WILLIAMSON’S 


SCIENTIFIC 


FOOTBALL 


RATINGS  AND 


PREDICTIONS 


A 


90  per  cent  right 
about  14,000  games 


P.  B.  Williamson’s  year-after-year  con- 
sistenry  in  calling  the  turn  on  football 
I  results  marks  him  as  football's  foremost 
forecaster. 

In  his  newspaper  feature,  WILLIAM- 
!  SON'S  Scientific  FOOTBALL  RATINGS 
and  PREDICTIONS,  he  has—during  the 
last  six  seasons — been  90  per  cent  right 
about  14,000  games. 

These  comments  indicate  how  valuable 
the  feature  has  been  to  newspapers — 

“We  get  considerable  play  from  otir 
readers  on  your  predictions.  Very,  very 
good  stuff.  The  best,  in  my  opinion,  of 
all  football  data.” 

— Sid  C.  Keener,  Sports  Editor,  The 
j  St.  Louis  Star-T imes. 

“We  find  the  Williamson  rating  system 
in  football  one  of  the  most  popular 
;  features  of  this  kind  ever  used.” — Jack 
j  Troy,  Sports  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Con- 
:  stitution. 

Williamson  begins  this  fall  with  the 
(week  of  September  11,  carries  en 
through  the  New  Year’s  Day  bowl 
games.  For  complete  and  explicit  de¬ 
tails,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  23 

ress,  has  joined  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader  local  news  staff. 

Joseph  McAuliffe,  managing  editor, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  has 
not  missed  a  World’s  Fair  in  40  years, 
kept  his  record  perfect  last  week 
when,  in  company  with  Mrs.  McAuliffe 
and  members  of  their  family,  he 
spent  two  days  visiting  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

Clarence  Wilson,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Worcester  (Mass.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Including 

The  Joumalut,  merged  1907;  Netvspaperdom,  merged 

19M;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. _ 

Titles  Patented,  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
JauES  Weight  Beown,  President  and  PMisker 
James  Weight  Beown.  Je.,  Ft«  Prttident 
Chaeles  B.  Geooues,  Treasurer 
Chas.  T.  Stuaet,  Secretary 
Aethue  T.  Robb,  Editor 

_ Waeeen  L.  Bassett,  Director _ 

General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9^052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishees*  and  Adveetisees’ 
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Aethue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Managing  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  News  Editor; 
Wavtee  E.  Schneidee,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Cloughee,  Steehen  J.  Monchae,  Jace  Peice, 

Feane  Fehlman. _ 

James  Weight  Beown.  Je.,  Assistant  Publisher; 
Chaeles  B.  Geoomes,  General  Manager;  Chaeles 
T.  Stuaet,  Advertising  Director;  Geoege  H.  Steate, 
Circulation  Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified 

Manager. _ 

fPoshington,  D.  C.  Correspondent:  Geneeal  Peess 
Association,  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H, 
Manning,  Je.,  1223  National  Press  Club  Bldg.. 

Phone  Metropolitan  1080. _ 

Chicago  Editor:  Geoege  A.  Beandenbueg,  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 

Michigan  Aoe.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents;  Camebell  Watson, 
2132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  6557;  Ken  Tatloe,  i215  North  Hobart  Boul., 
Lot  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Mills 
Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 
N'estern  Pacific  Building,  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone 

PrtMoect  1975. _ 

London  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager-  18 
Eccleston  Square  Mews,  London,  S.  W.  I,  England, 
Paris,  France,  Correspondent:  Beenhaed  IIacnee,  25 
Rue  Renruquin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris, 
France,  Business  Office  Representative:  Stdnet  R. 
Claeee,  International  Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits- 

Champs,  Telephone  Opera  66-27. _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen. 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen, 
the  Centre  Newt  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking, 

China. _ 

Displat  Adveetising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937: 
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a  cost  of  822,  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule  namely,  8182  per 
pan;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
eignth  and  sixteenth  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 

sAedule. _ 

Classipieo  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  timet. _ 

Situations  Wanted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBscEirnoN  eates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  84  per  year; 

Canada,  84.50;  Foreign,  85. _ 

Club  slates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  three  years,  810;  five  subscriptions 
to  different  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  sub¬ 
scription  for  five  years,  815;  ten  subscriptions  one  year 

each  or  one  for  ten  years,  825. _ 

Members:  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Eiditorial 
Association  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation^ 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.B.C."  as  follow  s 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  pia- 
tribution 

June  30, 1939 . 

“  1938 . 

••  1937 . 

“  19;i6 . 

“  19.35 . 

“  1934 . 

“  19;{3 . 

"  1932 . 

“  1931 . 

“  1930 . 

••  1929 . 

“  1928 . 

12,726 

12,360 

11,482 

10,778 

10,225 

9..359 

8,796 

9,920 

10,497 

10,816 

9.878 

8,982 

13,783 

13.312 

12,751 

11,801 

11,333 

10,592 

10,320 

10.987 

11,569 

12,216 

11,105 

10,223 

Post,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Evening  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
celebrated  their  25th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  last  week.  In  observance  of 
the  event  they  were  the  dinner  guests 
of  friends  at  a  restaurant. 

Edward  G.  Thomas,  formerly  of  the 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press  and  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Star.  For  a  year  and 
one-half  prior  to  Shelby,  he  was  copy¬ 
writer  for  an  Atlanta  advertising 
agency. 

Harry  August,  city  editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  recently  spent  three  days 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Steve  Stahl,  formerly  sports  editor, 
defunct  Toledo  News-Bee,  has  been 
working  temporarily  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  copy  desk. 

John  H.  Harwood  of  the  Mount 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  managing  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Grant  McGee,  oil  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News,  be¬ 
fore  its  recent  suspension,  is  now  oil 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn,)  Press- 
Scimitar,  also  a  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspaper. 

Clarey  Longmire,  formerly  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  staff. 

P.  J.  Bamicle  of  the  Boston  Post 
and,  T.  R.  Henry  of  the  Washington 
Post,  are  spending  a  vacation  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Ray  Twomly  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  financial  department,  has 
been  named  makeup  editor  succeed¬ 
ing  Harland  Ratcliffe,  who  is  now  city 
editor. 

Larry  Freeman,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Ellis  (Kan.)  Review,  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  from  James  S. 
Daley  in  the  Westwood  Hills  (Cal.) 
News-Press  and  will  be  co-publisher 
with  Morgan  Coe.  Mr.  Freeman  for 
10  years  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News. 

Henry  F.  Misselwitz,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  Far  East,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Asia  House 
of  Southern  California,  a  group  of  100 
former  residents  of  the  Far  East  now 
residing  in  Southern  California.  Mis¬ 
selwitz  is  doing  special  writing  now, 
working  on  a  book  to  be  issued  in  the 
fall. 

Elizabeth  Egeland,  for  the  last  three 
years  special  feature  writer  and  mu¬ 
sic  and  drama  critic  for  the  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader-Press,  has 
joined,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  to  succeed  Mrs.  Marcella 
Quigley  Kelly,  who  has  resigned  after 
nine  years  in  that  capacity. 

John  Donovan,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Boston  Globe  staff,  has 
been  named  NYA  director  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  succeeding  Eddie  Casey,  for¬ 
mer  head  football  coach  at  Harvard. 

R.  H.  Markham,  Southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope  correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  New  England  Institute  of 
International  Relations  at  Wellesley 
College,  said  that  isolation  for  the 
United  States  is  impossible. 

Miss  Helen  Beatty,  women’s  page 
editor,  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  women’s  staff  of  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix.  Miss 
Lillian  Grassick  succeeds  her.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Townsend  has  joined  the  Star 
staff  as  assistant  women’s  editor. 

Frank  B.  Irvin,  veteran  member  of 
the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  underwent 
an  operation  on  his  eyes  at  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  hos¬ 
pital.  Hopes  are  held  that  his  vision. 


affected  in  the  past  several  years,  will 
be  greatly  improved.  His  eyes  will 
be  bandaged  for  about  three  weeks. 

John  F.  Leiss,  23,  a  commercial 
artist  employed  by  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  was  seriously  injured 
Sept.  2  when  he  attempted  to  flee 
from  three  hold-up  men.  One  of  the 
bandits  fired  and  a  bullet  entered 
Leiss’  back. 

Paul  Loring,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Evening  Bulletin  staff  artist,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  two  cartoons  appearing  in  the 
new  Standard  Oil  Company  book, 
“Mexico  at  the  Bar  of  Justice,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Burt  M.  McConnell,  formerly 
of  the  old  Literary  Digest  staff.  Both 
cartoons  appeared  in  the  Bulletin. 

Arthur  Gurley,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal  photographer  and  sports 
writer  (E.  &  P.  Sept.  2,  page  30),  has 
been  named  aviation  editor  of  the 
Herald  and  Journal. 

John  Cauthen,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record  state  house  reporter  and  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  several  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  South  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Assn.  He  also  wrote  a  Sunday 
“Columbia  Close-Ups”  political  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  Hereafter,  his  brother,  Henry 
Cauthen  of  the  Record  news  staff, 
will  write  the  colinnn. 

Walter  Paschall,  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  radio  news  staff  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  column  “Back  to  Earth” 
recently  addressed  the  Quitman  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  on  “The  Future  of  Radio 
and  Press.” 

a 

Boy  Navigators  Send 
Stories  by  Pigeons 

Novel  use  was  made  recently  of 
pigeons  from  the  loft  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evenina  News  when 
two  San  Antonio  youths  carried  a 
flock  of  the  homing  birds  with  them 
on  an  18-day  rowboat  voyage  down 
the  Guadalune  River.  The  bovs.  Jack 
Ringel  and  Donald  Drever,  released  a 
pigeon  every  dav  or  two  to  bring  a 
message  back  to  tl’e  newspaners  on 
their  experiences.  The  young  naviga¬ 
tors  also  sent  word  advising  their 
parents  of  their  safety  and  progress. 

Some  of  the  pigeons  were  taken  re¬ 
cently  and  released  by  City  Editor  Pat 
Burgess  of  the  Evening  News  who  was 
a  guest  on  one  of  several  Randolph 
Field  airplanes  that  flew  over  South 
Texas  in  observance  of  the  Air  Corps’ 
anniversarv.  The  pigeons  returned 
to  their  loft  according  to  schedule,  and 
Burgess’  story  of  the  flight  appeared 
in  the  paper  that  afternoon. 

Previously  the  pigeons  had  been 
used  chieflv  in  bringing  pictures  of 
sports  events  in  nearby  cities. 

GETS  $5,000  FROM  UNION 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Evening 
Post  was  voted  an  anpronriation  of 
$5.(X)0  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  convention  at  its 
annual  convention  at  Wausau,  Wis., 
recently.  In  appropriating  the  money, 
the  convention  urged  everv  affiliate 
member  union  to  aid  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Post  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  subscriptions.  Since  March 
of  this  year  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Guardian  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Post,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  representing 
Milwaukee  AFL  labor  unions  acting 
through  the  Milwaukee  Federated 
Trades  Council. 

46  BOYS  TO  CINCINNATI 

Forty-six  carriers  of  the  Cambridge 
(O.)  Daily  Jeffersonian  were  guests 
of  the  newspaper  recently  on  a  trip 
to  Cincinnati  where  they  saw  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  beat  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 


Indiana  Journalism 
Conference,  Sept.  29, 30 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Sept.  5  _ 
annual  Journalism  Conference  at  In¬ 
diana  University  will  convene  on  the 
campus  at  Bloomington,  Sept.  29  and 
30,  Prof.  John  E.  Stempel,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  announces. 

Friday  afternoon’s  program  will  be 
devoted  to  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
relation  of  the  newspaper  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  its  community.  Various 
phases  of  co-operation  toward  im¬ 
proving  local  business  conditions  will 
be  discussed. 

A  photographic  clinic  is  planned  for 
Saturday  morning,  led  by  Paul  Shide- 
ler,  lecturer  in  photography  at  In- 
dana  University  and  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  to  be 
followed  by  a  question  period  for  the 
answering  and  discussion  of  questions 
on  newspaper  making  and  news  and 
editorial  problems  of  the  day. 

In  connection  with  the  conference 
the  University  will  have  on  display  a 
collection  of  original  newspaper  car¬ 
toons,  from  1870  to  the  present,  made 
by  James  Wright  Brown,  publisher  cf 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  the  50  best 
news  pictures  submitted  last  Spring 
in  the  contest  for  News  Photographers 
sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publishe. 

■ 

Doily  Holds  Open 
House  on  50th  Birthday 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  5— In  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  public  appreciation  of  services 
honorably  rendered  by  a  newspaper 
for  half  a  century,  5,121  persons  called 
upon  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  last  week  during  an  open  house 
held  in  connection  with  the  paper's 
observance  of  its  golden  anniversary 

The  success  of  the  affair  was  both 
a  distinct  triumph  and  a  personal 
tribute  to  Col.  J.  H.  Long,  veterar. 
publisher  of  the  Advertiser  and  ack¬ 
nowledged  dean  of  West  Virginia 
newspapermen. 

The  open  house  climaxed  the  publi¬ 
cation  on  Sunday,  Aug.  27,  of  a  224- 
page  Golden  Anniversary  Editior. 
which  was  issued  as  part  of  the 
Herald- Advertiser,  the  combined  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Advertiser  and  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch,  both  of  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Huntington  Publishing 

Co-  .  ,  L 

Col.  Long  is  both  publisher  of  tw 
Advertiser  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  publishing  company. 

BUYS  2  “IRON  LUNGS" 

So  successful  was  the  campaign  W''' 
ducted  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  "tmes 
and  the  Tribune  that  one  week  after 
they  had  launched  a  drive  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  “iron  lung”  for  the 
hospital  following  the  death  ° 
young  man  of  respiratory  fai 
caused  by  an  attack  of  infan 
paralysis,  the  fund  was 
scribed.  The  response  was  so 
that  the  dailies  placed  orders  for 
respirators  and  plan  to  retc^ 
balance  of  the  fund  above  $3,300' 
goal  set,  to  subscribers.  One  o 
stipulations  of  the  carnpaigij  an 
presentation  of  the  “iron 
the  hospital  was  that  there  shall  never 
be  a  charge  made  for  the  use  o 
respirators. 

■ 

PRESS  ON  STAMP 

Washington,  Sept.  5  —  Iii  comme 
oration  of  the  200th 
the  introduction  of  printing  m 
ica,  a  special  three-cent  postage 
picturing  the  Stephen  Daye  pre  • 
first  used  in  the  colonies, 
on  sale  at  the  New  York  “ 
Sept.  25.  It  will  be  available  at  oth^ 
Dostoffices  as  soon  after  th 
distribution  will  permit. 
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This  fact  speaks  for  itself: 
Representative  front 
pages  the  nation  over 
attest  the  overwhelming 
preference  for  the 
accurate,  prompt  and 
comprehensive  European 
war  coverage  by  The 
Associated  Press. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advartitin9  clatiificafion  will  be  analyxed  in 
fhata  columnt.  Sinca  practically  all  advartitinq  finally  cantart 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thata  ttudiaa  should  bo  of  oqual  intorast 
to  national  at  wall  at  local  advartisart. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
No.  133.  Building  Contractors 


NOT  A  day  passes  but  that  some  trade 
paper,  national  magazine,  or  syndi¬ 
cate  writer  does  not  release  an  article 
crammed  full  of  interesting  statistics — 
pointing  out  the  shortage  of  low-cost 
apartments  or  low-cost  homes.  FHA 
loans  have,  in  the  past  3  years,  stimu¬ 
lated  a  great  deal  of  home  building 
but  there  is  still  a  great  shortage  of 
low-cost  homes  and  apartments.  In 
practically  all  of  our  larger  cities,  the 
Government  has  assisted  insurance 
companies,  banks  or  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers  to  take  over  certain  slum  areas  and 
erect  on  them  modern,  inexpensive 
apartments  that  rent  from  $5  to  $10 
per  room. 

There  can  be  little  argument  that  we 
need  more  of  these  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  need  extends  to  almost 
every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States.  With  our  banks  bulging  with 
money,  with  insurance  companies 
seeking  new  outlets  for  loans,  and  with 
private  contractors  ready  and  willing 
to  build,  what  holds  us  back? 

Two  Costs 

IN  building  anything,  we  have  two 
costs  and  only  two  costs.  One  is  for 
materials  and  the  other  is  for  labor. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has,  since  1936,  supplied  each  month 
data  obtained  from  reputable  contrac¬ 
tors  and  builders,  on  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  a  standard  6- room  house. 
Such  a  house  ordinarily  consists  of 
24.000  cubic  feet.  These  studies  have 
been  made  in  typical  cities  from  coast 
to  coast. 

From  the  Building  Reporter,  issued 
by  the  Architectural  Forum,  we  are 
told  that  the  data  supplied  by  the 
FHLBB  covers  all  costs,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  wall  pap>er  or  other  ■wall 
and  ceiling  finishes,  lighting  fixtures, 
refrigerators,  water  heaters,  ranges, 
screens,  weather-stripping  and  win¬ 
dow  shades.  They  also  state  that  the 
reported  costs  include  an  allowance 
for  the  contractor’s  overhead,  trans¬ 
portation  of  materials,  and  a  10% 
builder’s  profit.  A  breakdown  of  the 
cost  of  one  of  these  homes  is  about  as 
follows:  — 

Lumber  accounts  for  55%  of  the 
total  cost;  mason’s  materials,  a  little 
less  than  20%;  hardware,  3%;  painters’ 
materials,  a  little  more  than  2% ;  while 
the  heating  and  plumbing  supplies  are 
20%. 

Analysis  of  Costs 

FOR  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  labor  costs 

advanced  practically  every  one  of 
the  36  months.  In  January,  1936,  the 
labor  ratio  was  98%;  January,  1937,  it 
had  climbed  to  104%;  January,  1938, 
it  had  moved  up  to  111%;  and  in  April, 
1939,  it  had  climbed  to  112% . 

Materials  costs  starting  Janua^, 
1936,  were  98%;  they  followed  the  rise 
of  labor  up  until  the  middle  of  1937 
when  they  reached  111%.  They  then 
declined  until  April.  1939,  when  they 
dropped  to  103%. 

What  Can  Be  Sold? 

TWO  years  ago  a  metropolitan  paper 

in  a  market  of  over  500,000  people 
spent  5  months  promoting  a  model 
house.  A  very  progressive  builder 
bought  16  suburban  acres  that  were 


ideally  located  as  to  convenience  to 
schools  and  transportation  facilities. 
The  model  home  was  $11,995.  At  the 
end  of  five  months  promotion  and  the 
showing  of  the  house  daily,  several 
prospects  had  been  develop^  but  no 
one  was  willing  to  buy  the  house. 
Seven  months  later  the  house  was  still 
unsold. 

In  another  small  city  within  50  miles 
of  New  York,  an  independent  build¬ 
ing  contractor  has.  in  the  last  3  years, 
built  79  homes  that  have  been  sold  at 
a  flat  price  of  just  under  $5,000.  With 
the  exception  of  4  of  these  houses,  all 
were  sold  before  they  were  built. 

Many  building  page  editors  and 
local  salesmen  who  sp>end  most  of 
their  time  with  real  estate  operators 
and  building  contractors,  tell  us  that 
more  than  90%  of  all  the  deeds  re¬ 
corded  in  their  communities  are  for 
houses  that  sell  for  less  than  $5,000. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
so-called  white  collar  group  who  could 
afford  a  $7,000  to  $15,000  house,  are 
not  now  in  the  market  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  within  the  next 
2  or  3  years  because  their  incomes  are 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  building  of 
a  home  in  this  price  classification.  It 
follows  then  that  the  real  prosj>ects 
are  the  small,  independent  builders 
who  are  putting  up  5,  6,  7,  10  or  15 
homes  a  year  and  who  are  doing  their 


Gives  Two 
Weeklies  to  Daughter 

The  gift  of  two  newspapers  as  a  high 
school  graduation  present  has  given 
Miss  Joan  La  Verne  Lynn  the  accolade 
as  yoimgest  publisher  of  two  papers 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 

Keys  to  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  Belmont  (Cal.)  Courier  and  the 
San  Carlos  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  weeklies, 
were  turned  over  to  Miss  Lynn  on  the 


out  of  the  circulation  of  the 
those  readers  who  have  the  incomes 
mentioned.  Each  ad  lists  some  of  the 
standard  equipment  that  goes  into  the 
home,  where  a  sample  home  may  be 
seen,  and  the  advertiser  offers  to  sub¬ 
mit  plans  and  specifications  that  will 
fit  the  prospect’s  ideas  of  his  own 
home. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
building  boom  is  ahead  in  the  United 
States  but  when  this  will  start  remains 

to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  a  good  •  r  i.  j  ■  - 

contractor  can  sell  homes  ranging  from  I*’®.  ^  f uatjon  from  Sequoia 

$4,000  to  $5,000,  just  about  as  fast  as  School  in  Redwood  City 

he  can  build  them.  ^^rge  W  Lynn,  chief 

Start  one  contractor  on  such  a  pro-  Son  Francisco 

gram  and  others  will  follow.  A  dozen  Call -Bulletin.  Mr  Lynn  had  leased 
success  stories  built  from  campaigns  ®  pa^rs  and  taken  option  to  pin- 
like  this  will  provide  the  Bureau  of  theni  for  his  daughter.  Miss 

Advertising  with  the  ammunition  they 
are  constantly  seeking,  and  would 
also  enable  special  representatives  to 
build  a  presentation  for  the  dozen  and 
one  manufacturers  who  continue  to 
use  magazines  and  other  media. 

The  ads  can  be  as  small  as  4  inches 
on  2  columns  and,  while  we  strongly 
urge  their  use  3  times  a  week,  a  small 
contractor  might  start  ■with  1  inser¬ 
tion  a  week  and  as  he  develops  pro¬ 
spects  and  sells,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  bring  him  up  to  3  ads  a  week. 


Phila.  Inquirer  to  Start 
South  Jersey  Section 

Beginning  Sunday,  Sept.  17,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  will  inaugurate 
a  Camden-South  Jersey  Section  as  a 
regular  supplement  with  its  Sunday 
editions  distributed  throughout  Cam¬ 
den  and  Southern  New  Jersey. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  in  Southern  New  Jersey  is  now 
104,000,  the  paper  reports.  There  is 
no  Simday  newspaper  published  in 
Camden,  at  the  present  time. 

The  Camden  Action  will  be  printed 
at  the  main  Inquirer  plant  in  Philadel- 


financing  through  a  savings  bank  or  phia  and  then  routed  so  that  it  will  be 

distributed  only  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Offices  have  been  opened  in  Cam¬ 
den. 

NEW  AIR  RATE 

Montreal.  Sept.  4 — A  reduction  in 
air  mail  rates  on  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  to  and  from  distant  northern 
points  was  annoxinced  recently  by 
Postmaster  -  General  McLarty .  The 
new  rates  will  be  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  will  affect  67  distant  settle¬ 
ments  and  mining  camps  in  the 
Northwest  Territories,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba 
and  Ontario.  Posted  from  the  office 
of  publication  or  from  newspaper 
dealers,  the  rate  will  be  four  cents  a 
poimd.  The  regular  air  mail  postage 
requires  six  cents  for  the  first  ounce 
and  five  cents  for  each  additional 


the  FHA  loan  plan. 

A  Campaign  Suggestion 

TWO  campaigns  to  sell  homes  in  the 

$5,000  bracket  have  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  in  the  last  few  months.  One 
is  running  in  a  small  Ohio  city;  the 
other  one  in  a  suburban  section  not 
far  from  New  York.  The  campaigns 
are  simple.  ’The  building  contractor, 
or  the  bank  who  is  seeking  to  make 
loans  to  people  who  wish  to  build  in¬ 
expensive  homes,  run  small  pictures 
of  completed  homes.  The  copy  is 
directed  to  people  with  incomes  from 
$50  to  $75  a  week.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  prospective  home  owner  must 
have  at  least  $50  a  week  income  to 
justify  his  making  a  down  payment 
and  the  monthly  payments  that  must 
follow  for  from  10  to  20  years. 

Each  ad  carries  a  question  in  the 
headline: — “Are  you  building — do  you 
plan  to  build — is  your  income  about 
$50  a  week,  or  is  it  $65  a  week  or  $75 
a  week?”  Three  ads  a  week  have 
been  used;  one  devoted  to  the  $50  a 
week  income  group,  the  second  one  to 
the  $65  a  week  income  group  and  the 
third.  $75  or  up.  These  headlines  pick 


Lynn’s  graduation  had  meant  retire¬ 
ment  as  editor  of  the  Times,  a  prize¬ 
winning  school  paper. 

In  explaining  the  gift  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  his  daughter,  Mr.  Lynn  said: 

“Educating  children  to  go  to  college 
is  one  thing.  Educating  them  to  do 
one  thing  well  is  more  important. 
With  these  newspaper  she  will  get 
acquainted  with  the  soul  of  America— 
the  small  community.  She  will  learn 
why  there  must  be  fair  relations  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  employer.  She  will 
learn  what  clean  credit  and  discounts 
mean  in  making  a  business  successful. 
She  will  learn  what  it  is  to  reflect  the 
lives  of  the  people  about  her  and  1 
hope  she  wUl  learn  that  fighting  cour¬ 
age,  in  the  cause  of  right,  is  more 
important  than  a  12%  dividend  at  the 
cash  register. 

“She  wants  to  be  a  newspaper 
woman.  I  have  given  her  the  proving 
ground,  within  my  limited  ability.  I 
believe  in  youth,  and  I  believe  that 
If  youth  is  given  a  chance,  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  At  least  it’s  going  to  be  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  sit  back  and  see  how  she 
tackles  life  at  an  editor’s  desk— and 
with  the  payroll  to  meet  weekly.” 

"SLANGUAGE  CONTEST" 

The  Cincinnati  Post  is  offering  $1000 
in  prizes  in  a  “slanguage  contest.” 
Cartoons  are  accompanied  by  slang 
expressions.  Contestants  must  select 
the  expressions  to  fit  the  cartoon. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT  &  SOLD 

VALUATIONS 
for  all  purposes 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parker  Ukeir,  Pres. 

Ttaeae  BUc.,  Times  Square,  New  Tork 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 

with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

excel  all  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 

S«n<f  for  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  hu 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employe*— 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  wire— 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 

3S  I.  Wneker  Drive.  Chleoq*.  Vk 

A  BetiM-wid«  B*e-pr*it 

P«rta4  ky  Bifme  I>«1U  (»i.  Pr******' 

•1  JaurmelUtte  riatanity- 


America,  while  deeply  concerned  over  catastrophic 
events  in  Europe,  has  adopted  a  self-control  against 
undue  emotionalism,  and  already  a  familiar  phrase  has 
sprung  up — in  newspaper  editorials,  in  radio  talks,  in 
Administration  releases,  in  the  ranks  of  industry,  and 
from  the  lips  of  citizens  from  coast  to  coast — "BUSINESS 
AS  USUAL."  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  on  Old 
World  in  flames  will  retard  American  business  and  the 
advertising  so  largely  responsible  for  it.  In  fact,  statis¬ 
tical  reports  and  predictions  for  the  future  all  point  to 
an  incremed  effort.  That  there  is  no  ploxmed  curtail¬ 
ment  of  national  advertising  in  newspapers  con  be 
substantiated  by  ambitious  plans  in  this  field  already 
completed,  and  aggressive  campaigns  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  1940. 


"Business  as  Usual"  in  Industry,  with  more  optimistic 
reports  than  ever . . .  "Business  os  Usual"  in  Agriculture, 
with  an  almost  immediate  international  demand  for 
grains  . . .  "Business  as  Usual"  in  the  Automotive  plants 
and  orders  heavy  .  .  .  "Business  as  Usual"  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  with  Notional  Advertisers  making  up 
more  pretentious  schedules.  An  index  —  one  of  the 
greatest  Mail  Order  Houses  in  the  world  has  just  swimg 
away  from  Catalogs,  etc.,  to  a  97%  newspaper-space 
program. 


BUSINKSlS 

AS 

USUAL 


A  wise-thinking  newspaper  statistician 
says: — "Newspaper  advertising  will  in¬ 
crease  when  publishers,  advertisers,  and 
agencies  think  more  of  THEIR  ARPROACH 
TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  READER,  and  what 
copy  and  with  what  frequency  it  takes 
to  get  him  to  buy  the  merchandise.  IT 
WILL  INCREASE  WHEN  NEWSPAPERS, 
THROUGH  A  STUDY  OF  THEIR  OWN 
PARTICULAR  PUBLICATION,  are  able 
to  supply  each  advertiser  with  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  traffic." 


Basic  idea  —  each  newspaper  should 
tell  the  story  of  its  OWN  Market  and 
coverage.  "Business  as  Usual" — but  to 
meet  this  challenge,  use  a  medium 
reaching  those  who  plan  and  pay  for  and  route  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Editor  &  Publisher  shows  an  IN¬ 
CREASE  in  the  number  of  subscribers  who  MAKE 
THESE  DECISIONS. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Bldg. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


papers  unusually  large  and  distribu-  ble  cities,  but  where  they  felt  that 
tion  costs  higher.  Publishers  have  they  could  seize  increases  through 
issued  unprofitable  editions  because,  threats  of  strike  or  actual  strike  action, 
to  maintain  the  newspaper  as  an  insti-  In  those  instances  I  warned  the  ITU 
tution  capable  of  supporting  both  that  the  cities  could  not  bear  the  in¬ 
workers  and  capital,  it  must  perform  creased  cost  and  that  if  the  union 
a  public  function.  Further,  to  main-  insisted  upon  capitulation  by  the  em- 


papers  unusually  large  and  distribu-  ble  cities,  but  where  they  felt  that  Used  Car  Exhibition 
MacKinnon  Backs  tion  costs  higher.  Publishers  have  they  could  seize  increases  through  .  ^ 

p  T  i-1  D1  issued  unprofitable  editions  because,  threats  of  strike  or  actual  strike  action.  DrOUQ'nt  iVLany  OOleS 

r^ntinQ'  IraaeS  Irian  to  maintain  the  newspaper  as  an  insti-  In  those  instances  I  warned  the  ITU  Cincinnati  Ohio Possibilit  th 

continued  from  page  7  tution  capable  of  supporting  both  that  the  cities  could  not  bear  the  in-  exhibition  of  used  cars,  sponso^* 

-  workers  and  capital,  it  must  perform  creased  cost  and  that  if  the  umon  ^^e  Enquirer,  may  set  a  pwedem 

In  Utica  some  months  ago  a  pub-  a  public  function.  Further,  to  mam-  insisted  upon  capitulation  by  the  em-  similar  exhibitions  throughout  the 

lisher  who  had  been  using  two  presses  tain  its  security  newspapers  must  ployers,  suspensions^  or  rnergers  were  country  was  indicated  by  the  response 

and  two  press  crews  because  his  encourage  continuous  reading  habits,  inevitable.  The  unions  insisted;  the  Detroit  manufacturers  and  deal- 

business  had  permitted  papers  of  20  and,  of  course,  if  these  are  broken  off  suspensions  have  materialized.  jj^  many  cities, 

to  30-odd  pages,  found  advertising  through  the  papers,  in  effect,  telling  More  Men  for  the  Job  The  exhibition  of  used  cars,  held  at 

decreasing  to  such  extent  that  the  the  public  that  it  can  do  without  the  Annual  Reixirt  to  the  con-  Coney  Island,  Ohio  River  summer  re¬ 

paper  shrunk  to  16  pages,  a  job  on  newspaper  one  or  two  days  each  yen^ion,  Mr.  Baker  discusses  the  sub-  sort  near  here,  attracted  many  repre- 
which  only  one  press  could  be  used,  week,  the  newspaper  as  an  institution  “Work  Opportunities  Decrease,”  sentatives  from  Detroit  manufactur- 

The  local  pressmen  refused  to  go  to  loses  ground  by  weaning  the  public  concluded:  “Our  members  have  ers,  all  of  whom  showed  considerable 

work  until  the  publisher  agreed  to  pay  from  its  reading  habits.  It  is  as  im-  definitely  expressed  the  disinclination  interest  in  the  event, 
the  second  press  crew  even  though  portant  to  the  employe  as  to  the  em-  consider  any  further  reduction  in  Local  dealers  who  participated  re- 

the  press  was  not  operated.  The  men  ployer  to  keep  the  public  dependent  number  of  shifts  per  week.  Thus  ported  gratifying  sales  results,  trans- 

did  not  do  any  work;  in  fact,  did  not  upon  the  press.  Logically  if  the  pub-  ^  reduction  of  the  actions  being  made  by  visitors  from 


In  Utica  some  months  ago  a  pub-  a  public  function.  Further,  to  main-  insisted  upon  capitulation  by  the  em- 
lisher  who  had  been  using  two  presses  tain  its  security  newspapers  must  ployers,  suspensions  or  merprs  were 
and  two  press  crews  because  his  encourage  continuous  reading  habits,  inevitable.  The  unions  insisted;  the 
business  had  permitted  papers  of  20  and,  of  course,  if  these  are  broken  off  suspensions  have  materialized, 
to  30-odd  pages,  found  advertising  through  the  papers,  in  effect,  telling  More  Men  for  the  Job 

decreasing  to  such  extent  that  the  the  public  that  it  can  do  without  the  fijg  Reixirt  to  the  con- 

paper  shrunk  to  16  pages,  a  job  on  newspaper  one  or  two  days  each  Mr.  Baker  discusses  the  sub- 


did  not  do  any  work;  in  fact,  did  not  upon  the  press.  Logically  if  the  pub- 
put  on  their  working  clothes.  For  lisher  is  willing  to  issue  papers  a 


hours  per  day  and  per  week.”  All  of 


weeks  payment  for  the  imused  crew  couple  of  days  a  week  when  there  is  means  that  your  policy  is  a  displayed  were  sold 

was  compelled  under  threat  of  strike,  no  profit  in  the  transaction,  the  em-  emnloyer  numerous  prospects  for  floor  sales 

Ninn  Mnn  to  One  Press  ploye  should  be  willing  to  co-operate  reported.  Attendance  at  the  7- 


threat  of  a  refusal  to  furnish  any  mana  snorter  n 
men,  was  required  to  hire  nine  men  to 
operate  a  seven-cylinder  color  press.  ®  uP 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  done  with-  even  ou  e 

out  part  of  the  crew  going  out  in  the  ^  pa^rs 

alley  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  ®  ® 

who  were  working.  The  contract  if  A'' 


In  Baltimore  a  publisher,  under  that  end.  Instead  the  unioi^  de-  y^  ^^y  yy^^  day  show  was  estimated  at  100.000 

.r  „  .nv  mand  shorter  hours,  penalty  rates  for  ^^me  number  of  slugs  it  did  30  years  „  ,  _.  .  .  , 

Saturday  and  Saturday  night  shifts  _ ,  ,  ,  “  ,  Harry  T.  Gardner,  Cincinnati  auto- 

and  shorter  hours,  time  and  one-half  __  tuVoo  what  it  managed  the  ex- 

or  even  double  time  for  holiday  and  .  ,  T  r  v  ai-  hi^it.  and  Bob  Beiser,  the  Enquirer's 

Sunday  papers.  This  in  spite  of  the  Automobile  Editor,  have  received  nu- 

fact  that  almost  all  industries  recog-  revenues  have  s  ip^  %  serous  requests  for  information  from 

nize  that  in  continuous  operations  V  “  T’t  other  cities. 

_ U„..1J  1 _ u..  creased  better  than  30%.  Under  what  laic 


manu  snorter  nouis,  penar.y  same  number  of  slugs  it  did  30  years 

Saturday  and  Saturday  night  shifts  ^  yy^^  ^^y^  y^^  ^^^y^ 

gg  and  shorter  hours,  time  and  one-half  yy^^^^  yy^^^  ^y^^y 

L  or  even  double  time  for  holiday  and  .  ...  t  _  _ _  c; _ _  looo 

n-  r,  j  rnu-  ■  i.  e  was  m  that  earlier  year.  Since  1928 

Sunday  papers.  This  m  spite  of  the  , _ _  _ _ 


nize  that  in  continuous  operations 


other  cities. 

The  display  was  limited  to  1936. 


,  ....  ^^y  y^^  penalty  or  pre-  ^he  display  was  limited  to  1936. 

<*='>•  “  ’3’  “"'I  ’3*  As  an  added  a,. 


per  eyiiiiuei,  jicvcimccaa,  pay.......  figyg  gg  against  another  believe  that  vour  International  Union  traction,  many  old  cars,  some  dating 

for  nine  men  was  requm^  on  the  instances  the  local  nego-  il.b®"®^^*®^  ^P  back  as  far  as  1899,  were  on  show  for 

claim  that  a  verbal  agreement,  estab-  employers  they  wanted  papers  quitting  because  unions  visitors.  Each  day  two  old  jalcqiies 

lishing  a  minimum  of  nine  men.  had  premium  rates  because  they  must  bave  forced  up  unit  costs  with  no  were  demolished  by  dropping  heav>- 
been  made.  make  contributions  for  their  unem-  increase  in  production,  the  only  escape  weights  from  a  derrick  onto  the  de- 

In  Pittsburgh  recently  10  unions  ployed.  The  premium  rates  forced  the  ’®b  merger,  suspension  or  smaller  crepit  cars.  This  feature  attracted 


traction,  many  old  cars,  some  dating 
back  as  far  as  1899,  were  on  show  for 


having  contracts  with  the  newspapers 
forced  the  employers  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  through  a  costly  arbitration  in 
which  the  unions  demanded  pay  for 
nine  days  during  which  the  papers 
were  suspended.  They  were  sus- 


editions  down  and  created 
unemployed. 

Union  Theories  Obsolete 


publications. 

Reckless  nolicy  on  the  part  of  labor 
closed  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 


many  visitors. 


,,  .  .  j  •  n-u  It  was  not  the  policy  of  you  gentle- 

Yours  are  great  trade  unions.  They  ,  .  *  _ _ i 

,  •  r  j  j  men.  but  at  the  same  time  vour  local 


have  built  huge  pension  funds  and 


beautiful  homes  for  the  old  and  in-  '^®  Gardner  (Mass.)  News.  Aug 

firm.  Your  organizations  adhere  to  u-  i  •  •  im  v  r-u  r'l  ic  bad  a  day  of  respite  from  the  Eu- 

contracts  and  in  this  day  wherein  ropean  war  jitters.  A  page  one  box 

collective  bargaining  is  universally  inerea^e  about  t!*?  00  'i  iri^ormed  readers  that  the  paper’s  staff 

f  11  J  uv  u  ui  A  J  dition  to  an  increase  of  about  53.00  a  on/i  it  haH 


Daily  Gets  Tired  of 
Crisis,  Puts  it  Inside 


pended  because  the  complaining  union  beautiful  homes  for  the  old  and  in-  moment  the  tvoo- 

members  had  failed  to  send  their  brin.  Your  organizations  adhere  to  u^ion  in  New  York  City  is 

members  to  work.  contracts  and  in  this  day  wherein  ,  nunitive  demands  in  ad- 


tyjjers  are  demanding  that  a  6  2/3-  ^bowed,  polishers  are  able  to  do  You  realize  as  does  the  writer 

hour  day  be  extended  to  hours,  usmess  wi  a  ig  er  o  union  when  such  increased  cost  finds 


............  ..wo....  collective  bargaining  is  universally  s^ing  new  punitive  aemanas  in  aa-  i^ormed  readers  that  the  paper’s  staff 

In  one  city  at  the  moment  stereo-  publishers  are  able  to  do  ‘^’^on  to  an  increase  of  about  $3.00  a  ^y  it 

kr^daTbe^SS  ^7^  L^ui',  business  with  a  higher  type  of  union  ^  gtd  " 

although  they  acknowledge  that  six  X^hieVof  b^^eS.”  At  Srsame  jts  level  throughout  other  departments.  city  Editor  Joseph  K.  Colton  an- 
hours  are  all  that  a^e  need^  to  per-  y^  y^  there  is  likelv  to  two  less  papers  however,  that  the  following 

form  the  work  availab  e.  They  do  so  bargaining  objectives  upon  York-Brooklyn  field.  regardless  of  the  feeling  of  the 

in  defense  of  a  senseless  i^on  law  ,figgries  which  are  growing  obsolete.  ^be  words  of  Mr.  Berry  are  to  be  staff,  the  crisis  would  go  back  on  page 


form  the  work  available.  ’They  do  so 
in  defense  of  a  senseless  union  law 


developed  bargaining  objectives  upon 


in  the  New  York-Brooklyn  field. 

If  the  words  of  Mr.  Berrv  are  to  be 


...  theories  which  are  growing  obsolete.  ‘u®  worns  ot  Mr.  oerry  are  to  oe  staff,  the  crisis  would  go  bacK  on  page 

which  attempts  to  forbid  Aem  from  theories  may  have  attained  the  "loy®  ♦ban  lip  service— and  certainly  one.  And  it  did  with  a  bang  for  the 


dividing  the  40-hour  week  into  six 
days  as  the  operations  naturally  re¬ 
quire.  The  vmion  deliberately  de¬ 
mands  that  the  employer  buy  more 
time  than  is  neded  or  can  be  used. 


results  you  desired  some  years  ago. 
but  they  are  attaining  the  reverse 
today. 

It  is  human  nature  for  every  man 


their  logic  is  irrefutable — the  chance  crisis  had  reached  its  crisis, 
to  accomplish  the  objective  rests  with  b 

you.  The  publishers  need  a  mora-  r^no 

torium  on  contract  openings  and  NEW  ABC  MEMBERS 


*  to  hope  to  improve  his  lot,  but  local  Pressure  plays.  They  deserve  a  local  ipj^^  following  publications  have 
n  Los  .^geles  mailers  at  the  mo-  unions  in  the  printing  trades  have  approach  to  mutual  probl^s  become  members  of  the  Audit 

rnen  are  demanding  that  ^o  men  be  been  developed  for  years  on  the  idea  ''’’♦h  a  more  enlightened  attitude.  The  Bureau  of  Circulations:  magazines, 
stood  ^  the  end  of  each  escalator,  ^fig^  local  should  never  cease  de-  business,  if  unemployment  is  to  Rocky  Mountain  Sportsman  &  Wes- 

even  though  an  emment  arbitrator  manding  more  and  more.  Annually  be  checked,  requires  a  definite  and  ^cni  Wild  Life,  Denver,  Colo.;  Home 

recently  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  job  gimost  all  locals  a.sk  for  new  waste,  complete  revision  of  traditional  and  Movies,  Hollywood,  Calif.:  Crime  De¬ 
ar  one  man.  new  penalties,  higher  rates,  shorter  outworn  union  policies  with  resnect  tective,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  business 

Enqravers'  Scale  "Prohibitive”  hours.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  rote.  ♦?  enforcing  waste.  I  personally  be-  papers:  Western  Ca7iner  &  Packer, 


Enqravers'  Scale  "Prohibitive"  hours.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  rote.  ♦?  enforcing  waste.  I  personally^  be-  papers:  Western  Canner  &  Packer, 

To  continue  attracting  the  public  The  fact  that  business  is  off  and  slip-  bew  that  if  employers  are  permitted  Sg^  Francisco,  Calif.;  National  Fumi- 

and  holding  readers,  it  is  inevitable  ping  means  nothing;  the  locals  insist  ♦”  bire  only  men  who  are  neeoM.  to  jure  Review,  Chicago,  Illinois;  news- 


that  more  and  better  use  of  pictures  upon  opening  the  contract  and  at-  ®®®  time  paid  for  as  necessities  of  papers:  W/iife  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Dve- 
must  be  made,  yet  the  photo-engraver  tempting  new  assessments  for  no  other  ♦be  dep^tment  require,  to  get  out  7iing  Dispatch,  Fremont  Worn- 

union  scales  and  conditions  are  so  reason  than  the  fact  that  the  working  ‘*'om  under  these  attempts  to  seize  i„g  Guide;  New  Brunswick,  (N. 
prohibitive  that  there  are  only  53  agreement  gives  them  the  opportunity  ^'’^Ibes  and  premiums,  and  to  escape  Daily  Home  News  &  Sui^day  Times, 
photo-engraver  union  contracts,  al-  to  do  so.  In  some  cities  publishers  boodle  of  reproduction,  more  North  Platte,  (Neb.)  Daily 

though  there  are  2,140  daily  news-  deal  with  as  high  as  17  unions.  Ambi-  'will  operate  and  publish  bigger  San  Luis  Obispo,  (Calif.)  Telegra 


papers. 

I  have  recited  the  foregoing  as  ?bng  to  the  notion  that  they  are  mak-  Pledges  Co-operation 

merely  a  few  current  instances  out  progress  in  trade  unionism  if  they  I  feel  that  you  two  gentlemen  sin- 

of  many  available,  to  typify  the  en-  make  the  employer  wrangle  cerely  desire  to  find  a  solution.  Pub- 

trenched  waste  which  I  contend  is  the  tbrough  three  months  of  negotiation  lishers  will  appreciate  anvthing  that 


tious  local  scale  committee  leaders  of  matter. 


Plodges  Co-oporation 

I  feel  that  you  two  gentlemen  sin- 


FORMS  “SPECIAL" 

C.  G.  “Cy”  Shannon,  for  20  years 


waste  wnicn  1  contena  is  the  v*  Ais.evs.Aawv/At  v,.*i  appiv^v-iav^  oiivtiiuib;  ujoi  oiioimv..,  —  -  -  , 

foremost  fundamental  cause  of  this  ®'^®^y  this  is  true  even  may  be  done  to  translate  Mr.  Berry’s  manager  of  the  Chicago  oltice 

unemployment  and  which  can  be  ♦bough  the  year  may  be  one  in  which  suggestion  into  action.  To  that  end  Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  special  repre- 
cured  only  by  a  new  and  enlightened  fboughtful  members  of  the  union  I  would  like  to  lend  whatever  co-  sentatives,  has  formed  C.  G.  ^banoo 
union  viewijoint.  recognize  that  no  increase  is  justified  operation  you  may  think  is  within  my  &  Company,  special  representativ 

—  and  even  recommend  that  the  con-  power.  -  —  =-  —  v^.ir  rhicaeo  an 


ample  of  how  this  po^cy  to  clamor  h®  h  fi  P'® 

for  penalties  and  nremiims  deflate  Publisher,  however  finds  himself  re- 
its  own  purpose.  Inthe  last  two  yea2  ®b®ut  half  his  time 

a  score  of  papers  have  cut  off  Sat^f  S.T.l  5 ’ 


Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  MacKinnon, 
Chairman. 


day  or  Sunday  editions  and  reduced 
to  six  or  five  days  of  nublication. 
Why? 


rather  than  out  on  the  street  develop¬ 
ing  the  revenue  aspects  of  his  business. 
Mr.  Baker  should  recall,  within  the 


ANA  CORRECTION 


with  offices  in  New  York.  Chicago  a 
San  Francisco.  Last  week  ffie  Ka 
City  Journal  announced  that  it 
appointed  the  new  company  as 
national  representative. 

■ 

IN  LARGER  QUARTERS 

Franklin  Advertising  Service,  , 


Why?  ,  wu*-  BaKer  should  recall,  within  the  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa-  ^ 

First  reali?..  thi^  yeare,  one  case  in  Ohio  and  tion  of  National  Advertisers,  erron-  Franklin  Advertising  Service,  o  , 

lished  on  tS  d^v^  tfm  papers  pub-  one  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  unions  eously  reported  as  being  held  in  Hot  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  has  mov^ 

on  which  ^  ®'j'®ady  «n)oymg  wages  much  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  13-16,  will  be  to  larger  quarters  at  126  Newbury 

the  pay  load  was  ml,  the  higher  than  the  average  for  compara-  held  there  Oct.  25-28.  Street. 
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Photogs  Abroad 
Meet  Difficulties 


Camera  Knights 


continued  from  page  20 


and  Greb  visited  the  writer’s  studio 
and  did  a  little  experimental  high 
.peed  work  in  color  with  the  new 
General  Electric  synchronizer  relay. 
The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
both  Johnson  and  Greb  expressed  a 
desire  to  experiment  fiu-ther  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  application 
of  this  revolutionary  device  to  their 
particular  studio  problems. 

Color  Speed  Shots 
A  SPECIAL  demonstration  of  the  new 
General  Electric  synchronizer  relay 
was  staged  in  the  author’s  studio  for 
die  purpose  of  proving  that  color  ac- 
shots  at  1  1000th  of  a  second  are 
as  practical  as  when  attempted  in 
black  and  white.  Dufay  photoflood 
film  in  the  4  X  5  and  5x7  sizes  was 
employed.  The  resulting  transpar¬ 
encies  established  beyond  all  doubt 
•Jiat  excellent  color  work  at  this  speed 
can  be  done.  Dufay  was  used  be¬ 
cause  it  was  necessary  to  process  the 
film  at  once  so  that  necessary  adjust- 
■•nents  of  the  synchronization  could  be 
made.  The  technique  employed  will 
work  equally  well  with  any  color 
emulsion  or  any  type  color  camera 
quipment. 

In  addition  to  these  speed  shots 
filers  employing  the  fluorescent  light 
were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  demon - 
•rating  the  adapability  of  this  light 
'■0  fine  color  and  monochrome  pho- 
ography.  In  previous  articles  the 
writer  has  expressed  his  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
fiuorescent  lamp.  All  subsequent  ex- 
.ieriinents  with  it  only  serve  to  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  that  it  is  destined  to 
jpersede  all  contemporary  light 
■ources  for  studio  work. 

Museum  Camera 

THE  camera  with  which  Frederick 
Heath  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
•ook  his  first  picture  in  the  early 
inelies  is  now  embalmed  as  a  muse- 
■w  piece  and  reposes  among  the  ex- 
■fibits  of  the  Milwaukee  County  His- 
■orical  Society.  It  is  an  old  4x5 
Hawkeye  about  the  size  of  a  hencoop. 
After  taking  a  picture  with  it  Heath 
•■■ad  to  make  his  own  line  drawing 
^  the  print  for  reproduction  by  the 
®ic  etching  process,  halftones  being 
•“known  at  that  time.  Before  the 
•Wer  appeared  Heath  estimates  that 
be  turned  out  about  500  such  pen 
portraits. 

5c  WAR  MAP 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
Pt.  6  printed  a  double-truck  sized 
•ap  of  Europe,  showing  the  impor- 
^t  centers”  of  the  second  Great 
fhe  changes  in  territories 
'‘I'*V  ^''danes.  The  layout  also  in- 
-uded  pertinent  facts  about  the  na- 
lons  of  the  world  who  may  be  in- 
1^0  ved  in  the  conflict.  George  Kear- 
of  the  Ledger  company, 
fathered”  the  map.  said  it  would 
also  printed  separately  from  the 
*^^per  and  sold  for  5  cents  a  copy. 

STATION 

Cincinnati.  O..  Sept.  5  — Sale  of 
WKRC  to  the  Cincin- 
‘^cs-Stnr  was  announced  re- 
Cnm  Columbia  Broadcasting 

through  N.  R.  Runyan,  CBS 
la  in  New  York,  who  negotiated 
••vat  Amount  involved 

to  fevealed.  The  deal  is  subject 
of  the  transfer  by  the 
Clommunications  Commis- 


"Hymie”  Paul 


“WHATS  COOKIN’  ?”  This  greeting 

to  any  newspaperman  in  Detroit 
is  synonymous  with  Hyman  “Hymie” 
Paul,  of  the 
Detroit  Free 
Press  photo¬ 
graphic  staff, 
who  can  sit  by 
the  hour  and 
spin  yarns  of 
the  days  in  Chi¬ 
cago  when  Hildy 
Johnson,  immor¬ 
talized  in  the 
Hecht-McArthtir 
play  ‘‘The  Front 
Page”  was  on  the 
police  beat.  Hy- 
mie’s  brother, 
Isidore  “Red”  Paul,  has  Johnson’s  beat 
today  in  Chicago. 

Born  in  Chicago  in  1904,  Hymie 
hustled  papers  for  10  years  in  Chicago 
streets.  In  1919  he  went  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Chicago 
American  and  later  to  the  Chicago 
Examiner  as  copy  boy,  picture  chaser 
and  photographer.  In  this  latter  ca¬ 
pacity  he  covered  ever>’  major  gang 
killing  in  the  Windy  City’s  roster; 
the  Genna  Brothers,  the  Aiello  Broth¬ 
ers,  the  O’Banion,  Weiss  killings  and 
the  St.  Valentine’s  Day  Massacre, 
for  the  Chicago  Journal. 

He  left  the  Journal  and  went  to 
Milwaukee,  returned  to  the  Journal 
and  in  April  1929  joined  the  Detroit 
Times.  He  left  the  Times  to  work 
with  the  New  York  Jo7trnal  and  find¬ 
ing  New  York  not  to  his  liking — he's 
a  native  Chicagoan! — returned  to  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  In  1931  he 
went  back  to  Detroit  to  join  the  now 
defunct  Mirror  and  when  it  folded 
in  1932,  he  returned  to  the  Detroit 
Times.  Five  years  ago  he  joined  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  staff  where  he  has 
been  ever  since. 

He  is  married,  has  two  children 
and  his  hobbies  are  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing. 

■ 

LETTERS  AND  SAMPLES 

Dallas,  Tex..  Sept.  5 — Jack  Estes, 
circulation  manager  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  is  putting  a  novel  twist 
to  an  often-used  device  for  building 
up  residential  coverage.  Estes  is 
working  for  a  fast  pickup  after  the 
summer  lull  by  sampling  18,000  non¬ 
subscribers  for  a  few  days.  After 
the  sampling  he  writes  each  one  of 
the  prospects  asking  how  the  paper 
could  be  improved;  what  they  would 
like  to  see  played  up,  what  played 
down;  what  could  be  added  to  make 
the  paper  more  desirable;  and  why 
the  prospect  is  not  now  a  subscriber. 


(j^bituarp 


New  G-f  Flash  bulbs 

STOP  ACTION! 

Three  types  of  "peaks”  fit  all 
press  needs  for  better  syn¬ 
chronized  shots: 

1A  peak  for  hiirh  speed  shots  (and 
•  all  focal-plane  use)... in  the  new 
G-E  Focal -Plane  No.  .SI  and  30 
. .. deiigttfd tot  catt^in  shutter  use 

2  A  peak  for  all  around  use... in 
«  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  16  and  7. 

3  A  peak  for  extra  covering  power 
■  ...in  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  21 
and  II. 

. .  .p/ui  tafely-iachtted  bulbs  and 
unequalled  uniformity  in  timing. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
MAZDA  PHOTOfLASH  LAMPS 


EDMUND  RHOADES  PEAY,  65,  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily 
Dispatch,  died  in  the  West  Penn  Hos¬ 
pital,  Pittsburgh,  Sept.  2  after  a  ten- 
month  illness.  A  native  of  Kentucky 
he  did  newspajyer  work  in  Chicago 
and  located  in  New  Kensington  in 
1902  as  foreman  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Dispatch.  He  be¬ 
came  an  executive  in  1910.  A  son  and 
three  daughters  survive. 

Mrs.  Mainer  Lee  Toler,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  Atlanta  Constitution,  died  Sept. 
2  at  a  Dublin.  Ga.,  hospital  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  injuries  suffered  when  a  sedan 
in  which  she  was  enroute  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  S.  C.,  left  the  road  after  a  tire 
blow-out  and  plunged  down  an  em¬ 
bankment. 

Yukichi  Iwagana,  65,  president  of 
Domei,  Japanese  news  agency,  died 
suddenly  in  Tokyo  Sept.  2.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  late  Hiroshi 
Saito,  former  Japanese  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  last 
year. 

Dirk  P.  De  Young,  59,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  member  of  the 
United  States  consular  staff,  died  Aug. 
31,  while  being  taken  to  Rahway 
(N.  J.)  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was 
also  'A’ith  the  Dearborn  (Ill.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Payne,  89,  father 
of  John  H.  Payne,  former  business 
maqager  of  the  Hotiston  (Tex.)  Press. 
and  well  known  in  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Houston.  Pensacola,  Sacramento, 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  newspaper 
circles,  died  Aug.  27  at  his  home  in 
Houston. 

Robert  Muir,  chairman  of  South 
African  Press  Assn.,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Argus  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  died  Sept.  4  at  Johannes¬ 
burg.  South  Africa,  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  a  recent  automobile  accident. 
.Mr.  Muir  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Kimberly  Diamond  Field  Advertis¬ 
er-,  managing  director  of  the  Rhodesian 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Industrial 
Council  for  the  Printing  and  News¬ 
paper  Industry  of  South  Africa. 

Abraham  Alpert,  68,  nationally- 
knowm  Jewish  leader  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Jewish  American, 
died  Sept.  2  at  his  home  in  that  city. 
Under  the  pen  name  of  Ish  Knova, 
he  was  the  author  of  numerous 
humorous  Jewish  stories,  and  served 
as  war  correspondent  for  Jewish  pa¬ 
pers  during  the  World  War. 

Charles  U.  Taylor,  85,  for  many 
>  ears  business  manager  of  the  old 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

at  reasonable  prices 

We  offer  for  sale  several  hand¬ 
casting  boxes,  tail  cutters, 
shavers,  finishing  and  cooling 
machines,  and  other  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  taken  in  trade 
against  Pony  Autoplates  — 
either  “as  is”  or  altered  to  suit 
your  requirements.  Send  your 
specifications  and  requirements 
to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Pittsburgh  Evening  Chronicle,  died  in 
Shadyside  Hospital.  Pitts’*  urgh,  Aug. 
31. 

B.  W.  Campbell.  78.  father  of  three 
well-known  Minnesota  newspaper¬ 
men,  died  recently  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
following  a  long  illness.  He  was  the 
father  of  Bernard  T.  Campbell,  city 
editor,  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune; 
Clifford  W.  Campbell,  sports  editor, 
Duluth  News -Tribune,  and  Stanton  E. 
Campbell,  sports  editor,  Duluth 
Herald. 

William  H.  (Billy)  Griffied. 
died  at  a  Texarkana.  Ark.,  hospital 
Sept.  1  after  a  long  illness.  He  had 
been  a  reporter  on  the  Texarkana 
Gazette  and  on  the  Sotithwest  Ameri¬ 
can,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  He  had  also 
served  with  the  Dallas  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Miss  Christine  H.  Burgess,  35,  so¬ 
ciety  reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  died  Aug.  30  in  the  Holy¬ 
oke  Hospital,  following  an  emergency 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

WILLIAM  D.  BRANHAM 

William  D.  Branham,  40,  business 
manager  and  national  advertising 
manager.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Grady  Manning,  hotel  owner, 
were  drowned  Sept.  4  in  Lake  Hamil¬ 
ton  near  Hot  Springs  when  thrown 
from  Manning’s  speed  boat  in  making 
a  sudden  turn.  Mrs.  Branham  and 
Mrs.  Manning  were  thrown  from  the 
craft  and  were  rescued. 

The  Branhams  and  others  were 
guests  of  Manning  at  his  Lakeside 
Lodge.  Branham  went  to  Little  Rock 
in  1927  from  St.  Louis.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
brother,  Charles  Branham,  national 
advertising  manager,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Titnes-Dispatch. 


Associated  Newspaper 
CoNSCETANTS 

Proven.  Modern  Methods  Instituted  in 
.311  Departments  from  National  Adver¬ 
tising  to  Home  Delivery. 

509  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TORK 
VAnderbUt  6-0890 


our  irieds  are  good— I  want  ikeiii 
—Publisher.  evening  paper, 
circulation. 

“  I  he  man  you  sent  us  has  a  heller 
grasii  of  ihe  newspaper  puhlisbing 
husiness  under  present  condilions 
than  any  one  I  ve  met**— Piihllsher, 
evening  paper,  lN,(H>il  circiilalicMi. 


Nation  \%‘i<ie  service  through  held 
men  or  correspondence. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  eciitors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ihe  ultimate  goal  for  which  we  are 

Fraternity  Praises  all  striving — absolute  truth  and  hon- 

UQ  V^Trrr  \A7ritArc  ^  reporting  the  news,  and  brinj 

•  O.  W  or  W  nierS  ing  as  much  enlightenment  as  possib 

continued  from  page  12  to  as  many  individuals  as  possible.” 


“The  best  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
in  America  is  a  press  that  at  all  times 


esty  in  reporting  the  news,  and  bring-  maintains  a  dynamic  policy  of  public 
ing  as  much  enlightenment  as  possible  service.”  Mr.  Edwards  said.  “By  con- 
to  as  many  individuals  as  possible.”  stant  service  to  the  public  it  can  so 
Leo  Rotten  Speaker  endear  itself  to  its  readers  that  they 


“The  Foreign  News  Front,”  with  Os-  Mr.  Clapper  was  turned  back  at  resent,  resist  and  stop  any  effort 

car  Leiding,  cable  editor.  Associated  Cleveland  on  his  way  to  the  Coast  be-  part  of  government,  or  any 

Press,  New  York,  describing  news  cause  of  the  European  situation,  but  powerful  groups,  to  curb  its  freedom, 
handling  from  abroad,  and  John  j|0  became  a  vivid  personality  in  th^  lYe  stand  upon  the  threshold  look— 


amS  Sports  Editor  Abroad 
mblic  Stays  As  War  Writer 

con-  Log  Angeles,  Sept.  4 — Only  Los  An- 
geles  newspaperman  on  definite  as- 
signment  in  Europe,  Bill  Henry,  ^rts 
ettort  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  re- 
^  main  in  London  as  long  as  conditions 
doni.  warrant  it,  it  was  stated  at  the  Times 
today. 

pub-  Henry  arrived  in  London  a  week 


Thompson,  foreign  news  editor,  San  convention’s  thoughts  through  the  jng  into  a  new  era  of  newspaper  pub-  Henry  arrived  in  London  a  week 
Francisco  News,  telling  of  news  gath-  reading  of  his  prepared  address  by  hshing,  but  it  is  too  dark  as  yet  to  see  route  home  from  Finland  but 

ering  experience  in  the  Far  E^t  and  Mr.  Billiard,  who  presided  over  the  clearly  all  ^e  details  of  the  picture  became  acute  wai  in- 


in  South  America.  Barry  Faris,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  was  unable  to  be  present  because 


“Washington  News  Front”  symposium. 
(E.  &  P.,  Sept.  2.  page  10.) 

Leo  C.  Rosten,  author,  “The  Wash- 


before  us.  Yet  we  can  be  sure  it  will 
be  very  different  from  the  present 
or  the  past.  We  must  be  prepared  for 


structed  to  await  developments  there. 
Since  Thursday  he  has  been  filing 
daily  stories,  covered  Britain’s  dec- 


of  the  European  crisis.  He  had  been  ington  Correspondents,”  said  the  techniques  and  new  means  of  igration  of  war,  the  sinking  of  the 

a  scheduled  speaker.  Paul  Harrison,  “press  will  be  on  the  spot”  in  the  keepmg  our  newspapers  in  their  places  ^^henia,  and  today  is  on  his  way  to 
Hollywood  correspondent,  NEA  ser-  forthcoming  national  political  cam-  pre-eminence.  meet  the  survivors  from  that  disaster, 

vice,  gave  a  description  of  Hollywood  paign.  He  advocated  unbiased  and  ^  t»  i  i  t  In  addition  to  his  daily  dispatches  he 

reporting  and  press  agentry  Mr.  complete  news  column  coverage  of  all  Senate  DOOK  OH  PubllC  has  been  contributing  air-mail  side- 
Watson  conducted  a  roimd  table  dis-  phases  of  the  campaign  and  restriction  O  __  __  J  lights,  and  has  given  several  interna- 


cussion  on  undergraduate  problems  of  partisan  appeals  to  the  editorial 

and  Willard  R.  Smith  was  in  charge  page  as  the  best  procedure.  He  advo-  The  Senate  Committee  inquiring  reaction  to  the  developm^ts  of  the 
of  a  discussion  of  professional  chapter  cated  reliance  on  the  Washington  staff  into  violations  of  civil  liberties  has  jgg^  days  over  the  CBS  network, 
affairs.  nf  pnrrpsnnnH#int«  anH  iirapH  a  frop  issupd  an  entire  Volume  dealing  with  L.. 


Senate  Book  on  Public 
Relations  and  Publicity 


meet  the  survivors  from  that  disaster. 
In  addition  to  his  daily  dispatches  he 
has  been  contributing  air-mail  side¬ 
lights,  and  has  given  several  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasts  describing  London’s 


Reader  Confidence 

“The  newspaper  now  as  in  the  years 


of  correspondents  and  urged  a  free 
reign  for  them  in  covering  the  capital. 
“News  columns  must  be  accurate. 


long  gone  has  only  one  substantial  detached  and  objective,”  Mr.  Rosten 


asset  and  that  is  reader  confidence,”  warned.  In  the  discussion  period  he  of  industrial  problems. 


issued  an  entire  volume  dealing  with  Daily  articles  also  are  received  by 
the  publicity  and  public  relations  Times  from  Dr.  Adamantios  ’Tli. 

work  of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  New  York  Polyzoides,  commentator  on  foreign 
City,  in  presenting  the  employers  side  affairs,  whose  current  copy  is  coming 


from  Paris,  after  visiting  Danzig  and 


declared  Mr.  Sterling,  at  the  fratern-  pointed  out  that  the  newspaper  must  Receipts  from  clients  increased  from  (..her  hot  snots  of  Eurone. 

J: _ 1 _ u  _ _  i*  _ x_i__  at _ — _  r  _  poo  />rk  2^  moo  Oi  cn  >«o*7  ^  ^ 


ity’s  annual  dinner  held  in  the  Stan 
ford  University  campus. 


of  necessity  take  the  risk  of  being  $28,755.69  in  1933  to  $150,437.64  in 
termed  biased  when  it  seeks  to  inter-  1937  (covering  the  first  eleven  months 


"The  reader  must  have  faith  in  its  pret  or  amplify  a  statement  given  out  of  the  latter  year) . 


integrity.  This  same  reader  confi¬ 
dence,  an  accumulation  of  years  of 


in  a  radio  broadcast  such  as: 
“President  Roosevelt  left  for  Wash- 


E.  V.  Burling,  Times  columnist,  who 
has  been  in  Paris,  was  reported  to¬ 
day  to  be  en  route  back  to  America 
with  Mrs.  Burling,  who  suffered  a 


performance,  is  not  to  be  idly  booted  ington  at  8: 10  this  morning.  For  fur- 
away  by  calloused  indifference  to  the  ther  details  see  your  newspaper.” 
public  interest,  which,  in  turn,  will  Declaring  that  never  before  has 
withstand  assaults  from  bilious,  bigoted  there  been  greater  necessity  for  un- 


and  designing  sources. 


biased  news  than  today,  J.  R.  Know- 


Major  Objectives  with  Mrs.  Burling,  who  suffered  a 

Included  are  proposals  made  to  spine  injury  in  a  taxicab  accident  in 
prospective  clients  and  examples  of  the  French  capital, 
the  type  of  material  sent  to  publica-  ■ 

tions;  copies  of  letters  sent  to  editors  CARRIERS  WIN  TRIP 

and  inter-office  memoranda.  Stated  Havte  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 


“I  firmly  believe  that  newspapers  land,  Sr.,  publisher,  Oakland  Tribune, 
today  are  better  than  they  ever  were,  presented  an  accolade  to  press  a%so- 
They  have  to  be  to  live.  And  at  that  ciations  and  correspondents  for  the 
four  score  of  them  have  passed  from  handling  of  the  European  develop- 


as  the  publicity  firm’s  major  objectives  recently  sent  177  carriers  to  Louis- 
in  its  campaigns  are:  ville,  Ky.,  on  a  prize  trip  which  the 

(a)  To  make  a  company  more  carriers  won  by  increasing  their 

widely  known  and  its  name  more  routes.  Six  busses  transported  the 
familiar  to  the  general  public  through-  carriers  to  Louisville,  and  there  they 
out  the  country.  were  entertained  by  Louisville  Cour- 

(b)  To  assist  in  the  sales  promotion  ier-Journal  and  Times  officials, 
of  specific  products. 

(c)  To  see  to  it  that  facts  and  news  I 

about  the  company  are  correctly  re-  -  _  _  I 

ported  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  firm’s  practices 
is  emphasized  and  attention  is  called 


the  pictiu-e  in  the  past  two  years  be- 


He  spoke  at  a  Press  Club 


cause  they  could  not  meet  mounting  dinner  at  which  the  Press  Club  and 
production  costs.  However,  the  fewer  the  Press  Building  at  the  Golden  Gate 
the  newspapers  the  greater  the  suspi-  Exposition  were  joint  hosts.  Phil  J. 
cion  that  monopoly  attends  newspaper  Sinnott,  Coast  manager,  NEA  picture 
publication  which  can  deny  a  voice  to  service,  presided  as  toastmaster. 


whom  it  chooses.  This  is  a  danger 
signal  to  the  newspaper.” 


President's  Report 

As  the  convention  opened  in  the 


Mr.  Sterling  commended  “all  first  club  of  San  Francisco,  Mr 


class  schools  of  journalism,”  and  ad¬ 
vised  that  he  had  renamed  Casper  S. 
Yost.  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  to 


Brandenburg  presented  his  report  and  to  the  fact  that  “we  are  often  able  to 


pointed  to  today’s  needs. 


be  of  particular  value  to  our  clients 


E'S 


represent  the  ASp  in  the  pro^sed  ^^adline  conscious,  we  can  well  re- 


“With  the  entire  world  tense  and  because  of  our  familiarity  with  and 


national  council  of  education  for  jour 
nalism. 


mind  ourselves  of  our  responsibilities  papers.” 
to  society  and  our  profession,”  Mr. 


From  his  exi^rience  in  30  years  of  Brandenburg  stated  as  newsboy’s  out 


MERIT  SYSTEM 

More  than  400  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib- 


“And  especially  as  members  of  yjjg  newspaper  distributors,  carriers 
Sigma  Delta  Chi— the  largest  organi-  ^nd  newsboys  received  vacations  this 


newspaper  work,  Mr.  Sterling  urged,  called  their  war  editions.  More  than  400  Oakland  (Cal  )  Trib- 

“We  must  function  with  accuracy  of  oo  more  man  wo  waxiana  iv-ai.i  i  no 

fact  accuraev  of  exnression  and  ac-  r-  ^  members  of  ^ne  newspaper  distributors,  carriers 

tact,  accuracy  ot  expression  and  ac  Sigma  Delta  Chi — the  largest  organi-  and  newsbovs  received  vacations  this 
curacy  of  spirit;  we  must  learn  to  in  *1,10  newsooys  received  vacations  mis 

aoDraise  news  at  its  real  worth-  we  of  journalists  in  this  country—  summer  through  that  papers  merit 

pp  a  s  ews  at  its  real  w  m,  w  should  reflect  on  the  need  of  lucid  svstem  Phil  M  Knox  circulation 

must  resist  propaganda,  from  high  ting,  straight-forward  thinking  advised'  T^  honoii  went  to 

sources  and  low,  mommg,  noon  and  +1,1  i^nager,  aavisea.  top  nonors  went  10 

night-  we  must  be  understanding  we  1  ^  untu-ing  efforts  to  keep  the  three  newsboys  and  a  distributor  who 
must  ue  unuersianamg,  we  American  public  fully  informed  on  went  to  Hawaii  A  similar  nartv  went 
must  be  tolerant,  we  must  be  fair.”  „i+oi  7  suniiar  pany  wem 

these  vital  and  perplexing  problems  to  Alaska,  82  made  a  visit  to  Catalina 

^  ^  ,  facing  the  world  today.  Island,  and  300  went  to  Oakland’s  Boy 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  welcomed  by  Not  only  is  the  press  faced  with  the  Scout  camo  on  the  edge  of  Yosemite 


,  ,‘  *  **"  .  ^  siraigm-iorwara  LnuiKing 

sources  and  low  mornmg  n^n  and  untiring  efforts  to  keep  the 

night;  we  must  be  understandmg,  we  American  public  fully  informed  on 


must  be  tolerant,  we  must  be  fair.” 

Prats  Clab  Lunebaon 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  welcomed  by 


the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  responsibility  of  giving  its  readers  im- 
Association  at  a  Press  Club  luncheon  partial,  accurate  and  swift  coverage 
with  William  S.  Kellogg,  publisher,  of  news  events  at  home  and  abroad. 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press  and  but  the  press,  itself,  is  confronted  with 
CNPA  president;  Neal  Van  Sooy,  pub-  economic  pressures  from  within.”  Mr. 
lisher,  Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald  and  CNPA  Brandenburg  pointed  out. 


to  Alaska,  82  made  a  visit  to  Catalina 
Island,  and  300  went  to  Oakland’s  Boy 
Scout  camp  on  the  edge  of  Yosemite 
National  Park. 


MONARCH  n 

makes  the  finest 
MATS 

Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il- 
luatrates  Hoe’i  Special  Six  Featuret. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St 
(at  East  River),  New  York.  N.  Y. 


vice-president  and  John  B.  Long,  as¬ 
sociation  manager,  were  speakers. 


“The  publishing  industry — because 
of  declining  revenues,  mounting  costs 


“Standing  for  all  that  is  fine  and  and  consequent  mergers  and  suspen- 
decent  in  the  profession  which  Ed-  sions  on  the  one  hand  and  a  confused 
mund  Burke  termed  the  Fourth  public  on  the  other,  finds  itself  in  a 
Estate,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  represents  critical  spot.  Yet,  the  press  generally 
the  highest  standard  of  ethics  in  our  speaking  is  not  imbued  with  a  spirit 
modem  journalistic  world.”  Mr.  Kel-  of  defeatism.  It  is  endeavoring  to  meet 
logg  said.  “Of  that  fact  we  are  proud  current  problems  and  responsibilities 
but  unfortunately  those  outside  of  the  wisely  and  frankly.  With  competition 
profession  know  very  little  about  in  the  field  of  news  dissemination,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  or  its  aims  or  objects,  press  today  is  no  longer  vulnerable. 

“It  does  seem  to  me,  that  we  of  the  Rightly  or  wrongly  newspapers  are 
press  have  an  important  joib  to  do  in  being  weighed  against  radio  by  the 
the  matter  of  public  relations,  and  the  people  as  to  speed,  accuracy,  preju- 
sooner  we  can  convince  the  people  dice,  sensationalism,  exaggeration  and 
that  we  have  a  standard  of  ethics  distortion.” 


similar  to  that  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  or  the  bar,  the  better  we  can  ful- 


Keynote  speaker  of  the  convention 
was  Paul  C.  Edwards.  San  Francisco 


fill  the  task  of  editing  and  publishing  News,  who  spoke  on  “Press  Freedom 
newspapers  which  more  nearly  reflect  by  Public  Service.” 
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newspaper  promotion 
review 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


War 

the  coming  of  war  in  Europe  found 
newspaper  promotion  departments 
quite  as  busy  as  the  news  departments. 
With  people  everywhere  eager  for 
every  last  detail  of  the  news  and  turn- 
to  every  available  source  to  get  it, 
newspaper  promotion  departments 
mobilized  for  the  important  job  of  sell- 
mg  newspapers  against  all  other  media 
as  the  one  reliable  source  of  complete 
and  trustworthy  information.  Promo- 


the  Post’s  readers  asking  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  about  the  paper  and 
listing  all  syndicated  and  regular  fea¬ 
tures  with  the  question,  “Do  you  read 
it?”  Now  comes  from  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  the  Post’s  executive  vice- 
president,  a  tabulation  showing  how 
many  of  those  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  read  the  53  features 
listed. 

For  your  information,  Believe-it-or- 
_  not  Ripley  heads  the  list  with  91%. 

dm  departments,  too,  were  called  on  The  Post’s  radio  guide  comes  second 
to  provide  suitable  means  of  getting  with  82% .  The  editorial  page,  it  may 
!sst-minute  bulletins  to  street  crowds;  surprise  you  to  know,  is  fifth  with 
build  window  displays  showing  war  78%,  the  sports  section  sixth  with 

fi3%. 

The  impression  one  gets  from  study¬ 
ing  this  tabulation  is  that  the  Post 
editors  choose  shrewdly  the  features 
their  readers  want,  and  hence  put  out 
a  paper  readers  read  closely  and  with 
interest.  The  conclusion  advertis¬ 
ers  should  draw  from  this  is  obvi¬ 
ous. 

Mrs.  Hobby’s  simple,  frank  way  of 
sending  the  tabulation  with  a  brief 
covering  letter  makes  a  subtle  and 
clever  promotion. 


maps  and  war  pictures;  and  to  plaster 
TUcks  and  newsstands  with  posters 
a.id  placards  advertising  war  cover¬ 
age, 

Notable  among  war  coverage  adver- 
tsements  was  a  page  run  by  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  featuring  as 
illustration  a  large  relief  map  of 
Europe.  Copy  plugged  both  wire  and 
picture  coverage.  “We  feel  that  in¬ 
corporating  a  map  that  has  definite 
ews  value  in  an  ad  of  this  sort,”  notes 
Promotion  Manager  Thor  M.  Smith, 
cives  it  vastly  increased  reader  at- 
ention.”  We  are  inclined  to  agree. 


Power  of  the  Post 

IMPRESSIVE,  indeed,  is  a  folder  ,sent 
out  by  the  Washington  Post  in  which 
it  claims  credit  for  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  Hatch  bill,  which  prohibits  Fed¬ 
eral  office  holders  from  participating 
in  political  activities,  "nie  bill,  the 
folder  tells  us,  had  its  genesis  in  a 
Post  editorial.  Senator  Hatch  him¬ 
self  gives  the  Post  credit  for  the  idea, 
thus  giving  the  Post  justification  for 
declaring  that  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  when  he  signed  the  act,  that  it 
had  its  genesis  in  one  of  his  messages, 
is  “not  wholly  accurate.”  'The  Post 
has  sent  out  a  number  of  folders  of 
this  kind,  showing  the  practical  effects 
of  its  editorial  enterprise.  They  build 
good  background  for  the  phrase,  “the 
power  of  the  Post.” 

Golden  Anniversary 

THE  Huntington  (West.  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  daily  newspaper  last  week 
by  staging  an  “open  house”  for  more 
than  5,000  guests.  Each  visitor  to  the 
plant  received  a  neatly  printed  little 
folder  containing  interesting  facts 
about  the  Advertiser — not  historical 
facts,  but  facts  showing  its  importance 
in  the  Huntington  business  commun¬ 
ity  as  an  employer,  customer  and  con- 


Brags  About  Forecast 

The  Washington  Post  found  some- 
ning  to  brag  about  in  the  fact  that  as 
kmg  as  two  years  ago  its  editorial  page 
iiteshadow^  the  German-Russian 
rapprochement.  A  full  page  ad  was 
ievoted  to  this.  Backed  up  with  some 
rapy  about  the  Post’s  complete  news, 
picture  and  editorial  coverage  of  the 
•ar,  the  ad  was  reprinted  as  a  circu¬ 
lar  and  distributed  by  Post  carriers  to 
the  homes  of  non-subscribers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  also 
ievoted  a  page  advertisement  to  the 
fact  that  Manchester  Boddy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  had  foreshad¬ 
owed  the  German-Russian  agreement 
ui  his  “Views  of  the  News”  column  as 
■ang  ago  as  last  March. 

In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  Intelligencer- 
Joumal  scored  heavily  against  the 
competition  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  papers  in  its  home  territory  by 
ihowing,  in  a  series  of  small  ads  fol- 
owed  by  a  full  page  ad,  how  it 
"scooped”  the  larger  papers  on  war 
coverage  five  times  during  the  week, 
h  was  able  to  do  this  because  it  goes 
to  press  several  hours  later  than  the 
editions  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  papers  that  come  to  Lancaster. 

War  had  no  sooner  begun  than  the  ,  ,  , ,  , 

•Yeuj  York  Times  had  up  a  window  Endosed  m  the  folder,  also, 

®splay  featuring  a  huge  map  of  the 
area  flanked  on  both  sides  by  war 
ouUetins  that  are  changed  hourly, 
joportant  areas  referred  to  in  the  bul- 

are  marked  on  the  map  so  that 
“'ey  may  be  easily  found. 

Barry  Urdang,  promotion  manager 
ot  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  was 
■ortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  turn 
•®e  of  the  war  situation  into  a 
sonorous  twist  for  classified  promo- 

Sample;  cartoon  of  a  London 
“"iple  forced  out  of  London  by  the 
scare  trying  to  set  up  housekeep- 
^  m  a  tent.  Copy  reports  conversa- 
^  of  harried  pair  wishing  for  a  copy 
™  the  Chronicle  where  they  would  be 
sure  to  find  plenty  of  fine  places  to 
“ve  advertised. 

They  Read 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  wanted  to 
taow  whether  its  readers  really  read 
®d  enjoyed  some  of  its  features.  So 
^  Kked  them.  Last  June,  ques- 
““""aires  were  sent  to  one-third  of 


was  a  card  bearing  a  type  slug  of  the 
visitor’s  name,  an  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  memento.  The  anniversary  date 
was  marked  by  publication  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  edition  of  224  pages,  notable  not 
only  for  its  size  and  for  the  excellence 
of  the  material  it  contained  but  also 
for  its  fine  use  of  color.  Several  days 
after  the  anniversary,  the  Advertiser 
ran  a  full  page  ad  thanking  its  read¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  visitors  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  event  a  success.  The  page  was 
quite  a  smash,  featuring  as  illustration 
a  picture  that  covered  almost  its  en¬ 
tire  area,  showing  the  foreman  of  the 
pressroom  and  a  couple  of  pressmen 
about  to  start  the  paper’s  run. 

Automotive  Survey 

AUTOMOTIVE  advertisers  will  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  their  markets  and 
their  opportunities  in  Rockford.  Ill.,  as 
a  result  of  a  survey  recently  made  by 
the  Morning  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic,  reported  in  a  folder  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  survey  covered  brand 
preferences  in  motor  oils,  gasolines, 
anti-freeze  preparations,  tires,  batter¬ 
ies  and  automobiles.  “In  every  in¬ 
stance.”  the  folder  informs,  “Rockford 
car  owners  show  a  strong  preference 
for  the  newspai>er-advertised  pro¬ 
duct.” 

Wisconsin  Markets 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER  MAR¬ 
KETS.  Milwaukee,  sends  out  a 
simple  but  handy  four-page  data 
folder  for  the  28  daily  newspapers  it 
represents  as  “new  business  builders.” 
Irving  C.  Buntman,  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  prefers  this  phrase  to  describe 
his  organization  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  a  publishers’  represen¬ 
tative.  The  folder  contains  a  map 
showing  all  towns  and  cities  of  250 
population  and  over  in  Wisconsin  and 
provides  condensed  circulation,  city 
and  trading  area  population  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  data  for  the  papers  rep¬ 
resented. 


Newspaper  Press  Balks 
At  Printing  War  News 

Maysville,  Ky.,  Sept.  5 — The  Mays- 
ville  (Ky.)  Independent,  Associated 
press  newspaper  here,  “carried-on” 
yesterday  in  “brochure”  form,  all  be¬ 
cause,  the  paper  said,  its  usually  faith¬ 
ful  press  “simply  balked  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  printing  another  war.” 

A  breakdown  of  equipment  “which 
saw  us  through  the  World  War,  the 
uprisings  in  South  America,  the 
Italo  -  Ethiopian  fracas,  the  Spanish 
revolution  and  the  Sino  -  Japanese 
conflict,”  necessitated  a  switch  to  a 
four-column,  four-page  format.” 

“There’s  no  room  for  advertise- 
ntents,”  declared  the  Independent  in 
a  page-one  announcement,  adding. 
“Isn’t  that  a  headache?” 

RADIO  CUPPING  SERVICE 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  building 
for  the  new  radio  checking  service 
ansounced  by  Burrelle’s  Press  Clip¬ 
ping  Bureau.  The  Radio  Reporter, 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  clipping  bu¬ 
reau  field,  aims  to  perform  the  same 
functions  in  collecting  news  men¬ 
tions  on  the  air  of  interest  to  its  cli¬ 
ents  as  Burrelle’s  has  done  for  more 
than  50  years  with  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Coverage  will  be  world¬ 
wide  in  scope,  with  trained  newsmen 
“listening-in”  24  hours  a  day,  it  was 
announced. 

M.  CROSS  TO  NEW  YORK 

This  Week  magazine  announces 
that  Miller  Cross  has  transferred  his 
headquarters  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Cross’  move  will  put  him  in 
closer  contact  with  This  Week’s  West¬ 
ern  sales  efforts,  which  he  has  directed 
for  several  years  past. 


ejEi^TiriEo 


NEWS  TIPS  CONTEST 

A  novel  method  of  enlisting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  giving  the  editorial  staff  news 
tips  has  been  hit  upon  by  Irving  W. 
Hart,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman  editor, 
who  had  some  big  dodgers  printed 
announcing  a  contest  which  closes 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Hart,  a  confirmed 
roll-your-own  cigaret  smoker,  offered 
“40  cigarets”  as  the  prize.  The  dodger 
listed  rules  which  follows  in  part; 
1,  all  tips  must  be  given  the  editor, 
managing  editor  or  city  editor;  2. 
credit  will  be  given  for  each  tip  on 
the  basis  of  items  used  and  their 
importance. 


Thero*$(  in  AVwNpaper  Ad vt^rl idling 

and  MisK^rw  ...  you*d  bolft^r  help  your^el ves. j 

In  odd  spots  in  your  newspaper  there  is  priceless  opp<ir- 
tunity  .  .  .  for  you  to  make  the  merchants  of  your  town 
know  the  things  that  will  make  them  advertise  .  .  .  in 
your  newspaper.  Radio  used  your  news  and  advertising 
columns  to  get  grand  and  profitable  results;  to  take 
aceounts  that  belong  to  you.  Why  don't  YOU  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  Why  don’t  you  help  yourself  to  your 
own  magic?  Why  don’t  you  use  the  odd,  waste  areas 
in  your  pages  and  fill  them  with  fighting,  smart  and 
informative  advertisements  about  you?  li'e’l!  help!  We've 
spent  twenty  years  learning  how  to  make  local  advertis¬ 
ing  P.W.  We’ve  an  advertising  agency  service  now  to 
make  yours  pay  YOU;  to  help  you  sell  MORE  local 
a<lvertising.  Write : 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

AN  AGENCY  SERVICE  TO  HELP  NEWSPAPERS  SELL  MORE  LOCAL  LINAGES 


The  bright  boy  who 
corrected  Teacher 

His  father  bragged  about  it  for 
weeks — how  Sonny,  aged  11, 
went  into  action  when  Teacher 
carelessly  spoke  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  the  capital  of  Turkey. 
Sonny  told  her  and  the  class 
quite  a  lot  about  the  post-war 
government  at  Ankara.  In 
Sonny’s  home,  the  paper  is  read 
all  through.  Yes,  it  has  the 
reading  quality  that  conies 
with  Certifieds. 

for  deptndabU  sttreotyping,  rtly  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  ht  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPDRATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Military  Expert 
Signed  by  NEA 
on  War  Coverage 


Major  G.  F.  Eliot,  Author. 
Lecturer,  to  Study 
Powers'  Military  Strategy 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Major  George  Fielding  Eliot,  out¬ 
standing  military  affairs  authority  and 
famous  author  of  ‘The  Ramparts  We 
Watch”  and 


to  describe  the  ordered  confusion. 
His  v’erdict  after  the  third  day  of  the 


"They're  all  map-happy!” 

Every  Week,  the  NEA  magazine, 
has  just  issued  an  eight-column  mat 
of  the  war  zone,  it  was  announced, 
to  enable  newspaper  readers  to  fol¬ 
low  the  events  in  the  ‘‘War  Theatre” 
without  consulting  an  atlas.  Matted 
in  eight-column  size,  the  map  con¬ 
tains  side  and  foot-bars  which  allow 
its  reduction  to  smaller  size. 


"Bombs  Burst¬ 
ing  in  Air,”  last 
week  was  signed 
by  NEA  Service 
to  cover  the  mil¬ 
itary  maneuvers 
of  warring  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers, 
NEA  announced, 
and  his  first  two 
dispatches,  writ¬ 
ten  from  Lon¬ 
don,  already 
Major  G.  F.  Eliot  have  been  ser¬ 
viced. 

Major  Eliot  returned  from  a  three 
months’  tour  of  Europe  when  the  war 
broke.  His  London  dispatches  anal¬ 
yzed  the  Polish  strength,  and  fore¬ 
cast  the  retreating  strategy  by  which 
Poland  might  win  a  defensive  war. 
He  will  write  on  spot  developments, 
and  it  is  expected  future  dispatches 
will  tell  why  Italy  remains  out  of  the 
war  and  the  part  that  Russia  hopes 
to  play  in  Europe. 

Veteran  of  First  World  War 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 
1894,  Major  Eliot’s  family  moved  to 
Australia  in  1902  and  he  divided  his 
college  education  between  Trinity 
College  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Melbourne.  He  saw  World 
War  service  from  1914-18  as  a  second 
Lieutenant,  Lieutenant,  Captain  and 
acting  Major  with  the  Australian  Im¬ 
perial  Force. 

He  took  part  in  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  and  saw  action  in  Egypt, 
and  on  the  Western  European  Front. 
From  1922-30,  Major  Eliot  was  with 
the  military  intelligence  reserve  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  as  a  Captain  and 
Major. 

Most  of  his  writing  and  lec¬ 
turing  dates  from  1926. 

His  two  books,  mentioned  above,  in 
addition  to  “If  War  Comes,”  of  which 
he  is  co-author  with  Major  R.  Ernest 
Dupuy,  U.  S.  A.,  are  studies  of  the 
problems  of  American  National  De¬ 
fense  and  the  influence  of  air  pwwer 
on  international  relations. 

Major  Eliot  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Infantry  Association,  Army  Ordnance 
Association,  Military  Intelligence  Re¬ 
serve  Society.  United  States  Naval 
Institute,  American  Military  History 
Foundation,  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society. 

NEA  Staffs  Increased 

In  addition  to  increasing  its  writing 
staff,  NEA  has  also  increased  the  size 
of  its  personnel  in  London,  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  this  country  in  order  to 
give  complete  picture  and  background 
coverage  on  the  hostilities. 

NEA  editors  and  artists  have  been 
working  over-time  preparing  the 
news-maps  and  diagrams  which  vis¬ 
ualize  the  latest  war  developments, 
it  was  also  announced.  Last-minute 
bulletins  changing  a  boundary  can  be 
rather  annoying  when  an  artist  is  all 
ready  to  rush  a  map  to  the  engravers 
to  meet  a  deadline. 

NEA  sports  editor  Harry  Grayson 
coined  what  we  think  the  best  word 


Speaking  oi  Sports 

JIM  CROWLEY,  coach  at  Fordham 
University,  New  York,  has  put  his 
football  squad  through  a  dozen  for¬ 
mations  to  provide  the  AP  Feature 
Service  with  a  photo-diagram  series 
on  winning  plays  that  will  be  used  by 
various  famous  college  teams  this  fall. 
The  first  of  the  series  will  be  mailed 
next  week. 


The  full  page  matted  football  sched¬ 
ule  that  also  is  a  part  of  the  Feature 
Services’  advance  football  coverage 
was  mailed  this  week  for  release  upon 
receipt. 

A  series  of  “football  forecasts”  for 
the  major  conferences,  and  a  series 
previewing  the  chances  of  teams  that 
participated  last  year  in  the  Bowl 
games,  also  is  currently  being  mailed 
by  the  Service. 


A  Private  War 


WHILE  ALL  THE  WORLD  talks 
about  the  Second  World  War,  Vin¬ 
cent  Hamlin.  NEA  artist,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  his  own  little  private  war,  the 
Trojan  War.  Currently,  his  cave¬ 
man  hero.  “Alley  Oop,”  has  been  sent 
back  by  the  artist  to  the  days  of 
Troy  in  the  comic  strip  of  the  same 


Sears,  Roebuck 
Spent  $10,748,176 
In  Papers  in  '38 


Retail  Advertiser  Favors 
Meditun  As  "Logical 
and  Best" 


Chicago,  Sept.  6 — Once  again  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  “America’s 
largest  retail  advertisers,”  announces 
its  continued  preference  for  the  daily 
newspapers  as  the  preferred  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  The  1938  budget,  re¬ 
vealed  today,  shows  a  total  of  $10,- 
748.176  spent  for  advertising  space 
in  the  nation’s  newspapers  last  year 
— which  makes  an  average  through¬ 
out  the  past  five  years  of  over  $10,- 
000,000  annually. 

Dr.  Boris  Emmet,  Sears  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  says  it  with  flow¬ 
ers,  as  follows: 


“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Sears  continues  to  favor  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  logical  and  best  medium 
for  our  retail  stores.  We  are  aware 
of  the  many  other  mediums — but  we 
have  always  achieved  such  fine  results 
through  a  generous  use  of  newspaper 
space  that  we  are  reluctant  to  cur¬ 
tail  our  expenditures  in  this  field.” 


$5,000,000  in  Fifth  Year 


It  will  be  remembered  that  “Alley 
Oop”  is  the  NEA  comic  which  re¬ 
cently  underwent  a  drastic  change  in 
locale  and  continuity  when  the  cen¬ 
tral  character,  who  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  five  years  in  a  pre-historic 
setting,  was  suddenly  brought  to  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

Hamlin  used  the  same  “Time  Ma¬ 
chine”  which  brought  Alley  Oop  to 
1939,  to  send  him  back  to  Troy.  The 
Trojan  War  sequence,  bringing  in 
such  characters  as  Helen  of  Troy,  and 
Ajax,  the  mighty  Greek,  has  elicited 
a  very  gratifying  amount  of  favorable 
comment. 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


FEATURES  (Cont'd) 


ward  more  intelligently  to  the  next 
year. 

It  was  the  first  nine  months  of  1938 
which  had  discouraging  effect  on  the 
advertising  allowances,  but  as  busi¬ 
ness  picked  up  during  the  last  three 
months,  the  allotments  for  space  be¬ 
came  more  generous  than  ever. 

The  survey  showed  that  in  terms  of 
white  space  Sears  in  1938  purchased 
a  total  of  74,771,917  lines.  This  was 
a  decline  of  8.1%  from  1937  totals  but 
it  is  still  believed  to  be  the  largest 
amount  of  newspaper  space  used  by 
any  retail  merchandising  concern. 


EDITORIAL  cartoons 


.Viiin-iiM  t  first  iiidividualizcil  cartoon  Mjrvice 
n-rvins  selective  newspaiters  lor  more  than 
a  ileeaide. 


AdilrpHs.  Times  Bnildini;,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Features  with  a  Future" 

QUEEN  FEATURES,  INC. 

13  So.  13th  Street 
riiiladelphia.  Pa, 

INFOK  M.\TION“sERVI('E — A  “Good  Answer 
to  Questions  IVpartinent  in  a  newspaper 
serves  a  double  purpose — it  has  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  it  brinirs  mail.  The  oldest  and 
largest  service  of  this  kind  is  conducted  by 

Froieric  4.  Hiiskln,  Washington,  l>.  C. _ 

PSYCTIOI.OtiY.  Ur.  Crane’s  “Case  Records." 
Daily,  illustrated.  ‘'S-in-l”  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  imiirovement.  business  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Bell 

Sjiidicale.  Inc.,  New  York. _ 

KKLKilOl  S.  Religious  papers  freauently 
iiuote  "Keligion  Day  lly  Day.”  They  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  Ellis  Service, 
Snarthiiiore,  Pa. 

'REI.IGIOI  S~  THE  WE^EK  “l^ritEI.KiKiN— 
Iiniioi'tant  events  the  worhl  over  authori- 
tativelx  reviewed  for  your  week-end  church 
)iag(  .  Religions  News  Service,  .'lOO  Fourth 
.Vvciiiie.  New  York  City. 


JOIN  “VISION"  STAFF 

Five  additions  to  the  sales  staS 
of  Vision,  new  Sunday  magazine 
supplement  scheduled  for  publication 
Jan.  21,  1940,  were  announced  in  New 
York  this  week.  They  include  Duke 
C.  Mills,  formerly  with  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  International 
Magazine  Co.;  Samuel  C.  Smart,  for¬ 
merly  with  American  Weekly  and  at 
one  time  retail  advertising  manager 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  KimWl 
V.  Root.  Mr.  Smart  will  maintain  his 
office  at  360  North  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago;  Truman  D.  Weller,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
Minneapolis  Star,  and  Hazen  P.  Spin¬ 
ney  formerly  of  the  American  Weekly 
and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 


Sears  first  started  in  the  retail  field 
in  1925,  and  within  five  years  after 
opening  its  first  store,  its  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  had  passed 
the  $5,000,000  mark.  It  strongly  fa¬ 
vors  putting  the  bulk  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  retail  sales 
into  newspaper  space. 

Today  a  total  of  871  newspapers 
in  47  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  share  this  budget.  The  allotment 
for  1937  was  the  high-water  mark 
for  newspaper  budgeting  with  $11,- 
261,763  going  to  newspapers.  The  year 
1938  shows  an  8.7%  drop  below  1937 
because  of  the  general  decline  in 
business  prospects  during  the  year. 
Yet  nevertheless  the  budget  of  $10,- 
748.176  still  stands  as  the  second  lar¬ 
gest  amount  ever  expended  for  this 
express  purpose. 

These  figures  are  made  manifest  an¬ 
nually  about  this  time  when  Sears 
executives  assemble  to  plan  the  an¬ 
nual  September  anniversary  sales,  and 
get  full  reports  on  the  previous  year’s 
merchandising,  so  they  may  look  for- 


untted  press 


For  Dominant  Sows  Coverage 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Roth,  Schenker  &  Bernhard,  Inc.. 
Chicago  agency,  is  now  located  at 
"The  House  on  the  Roof,”  737  N 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


12S.12  St.  Phila,Pa. 


KELHilOFS— Twelve  timely  weekly  features 
for  church  paires.  One  hundred  newspapers 
have  used  service  during  last  fifteen  years. 
Church  pasre  plans  for  revenue  free.  Interna¬ 
tional  Religious  News  Service,  1831  Sheldon 
Road.  East  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


WOMENS’.  The  woman  of  today — expressed 
in  the  vivid  kinguage  of  ‘oday — in  pictures! 
TODAY’S  WOMAN  is  a  5-page  woman's 
s<Ttion  offered  by  ESQUIRE  FEATURES, 
INC.,  919  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


YOUR  FE.YTI'RE.  If  your  feature  is  worth 
doing,  it’s  worth  advertising.  A>-k  us  about 
the  low  SYNDICATE  rates. 


You’d 

Be 

Surprised 


By  George  W.  Stimpson 


I  Author  of  "Nuggets  of  Know! 

I  edge".  ’■Popul.ar  Questions  An¬ 

swered.”  “Things  Worth  Kn®*- 
i  ing,”  “Uncommon  Knowledge. 


(’.ABLE.  Background  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Serilce,  Newton,  Mass. 


An  ideal  feature  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  us  all — but  espe¬ 
cially  appealing  to  your 
teachers  and  their  pupils- 


Send  for  Samples. 


MEXICAN  NEWS:  "CAVALCADE  OP  MEX¬ 
ICO’’  by  “Bill"  Wells  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Features,  Box  203.5,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


COMPlETt 


EPTEMBER  9.  1939 


CIRCULATIO  N— 33 


iVorns  Circulators  to  be 
Alert  to  Boy  Welfare 

By  P.  M.  KNOX 


tions  will  meet  to  develop  a  program  Strives  for  "War 
of  boy  welfare  work  for  the  state  i  •! 

newspapers  as  a  whole.  Without  NeWS  SubSCriber! 
authority  to  do  more  than  recommend,  ...  -  „ 

this  committee  will  endeavor  to  sell  a  “  far  Comes  was  the 
program  to  both  papers  of  metropoli-  f 

"an  and  country  fields  that  wUl  be  by  the  Tampa  (Fla )  Times  1 
designed  to  put  the  newspaper  boys  of  organization.  Pn 

this  state  on  a  basis  to  end  for  some  ^rue  army  style,  the  mm. 
time  to  come  any  need  for  outside  ef-  bulletin  was  issued  by  GH 
fort  to  regulate  the  conditions  sur-  ^rner- 

rounding  the  newspaper  boys  in  the  ^be  order  told  each  men 
gigjg  to  do  to  get  war  news  su 

II  if  the  European  situation  b 

Nationally  distributed  weekly  maga- 

was  passed  zines  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  ^  . 

the  campaign.  The  bulletin  wiU  serve  a 

smoke  out  the  facts  and  lay  them  be-  _  _  purpose,  according  to  Eric 

fore  the  proper  people.  CCMA  Names  Committee  Times  circulation  manager: 

So  much  for  the  first  inning.  But  The  California  Circulation  Manag-  ‘be  carrier  organization  for 
we  are  not  through.  Federal  laws  have  ers’  Association  will  be  represented  by  f.  production;  (2)  give  th 
already  brought  about  a  change  in  the  the  following  committee:  J.  C.  Van  department  a  ronstru. 

general  picture  and  in  many  states  our  Benthem  of  the  San  Francisco  News;  ‘baf  will  build 

picture  was  repeated.  It  is  not  the  end  W.  J.  Harrison  of  the  Los  Angeles  culation;  (3)  test  out  the  Ti 
and  we  are  sure  there  will  be  more  Herald-Express  and  C.  R.  Payne  of  the  ly-organized  piomotion  dep 
and  soon.  San  Jose  Evening  News.  President  Newspaper  boys  were  w 

Job  to  Be  Done  William  S.  Kellogg  of  the  California  to  yell  “extra”  unless  the 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  ex-  clearly  marked  as  such, 
are  right  or  wrong.  The  fact  remains  pects  to  appioint  his  committee  in  the  the  headlines  in  the  Times, 
that  time  and  time  again  in  the  next  near  future  and  Sept.  22  has  been  ten-  bulletin.  “Do  not  make  one 
few  years,  we  are  going  to  be  called  tatively  set  as  the  date  for  the  first  Times’  slogan  is:  “Todaj 
upon  to  prove  that  we  are  just  as  con-  meeting.  News  Today.” 

structive  in  our  boy  relationships  as  _ _ _ -  _ 

we  already  know  we  are.  We  are  go-  / 
ing  to  have  to  build  a  case  with  good 
arguments  and  let  the  public  know 
about  it.  As  one  very  sincere  and  well 

intentioned  lady  put  it  to  me  when  I  ^ 

was  arguing  the  unfairness  to  boys  in  ^ 

general  of  her  legislative  proposals, 

“all  newspaper  men  are  not  saints,”  |  V  ^  ^  £>  J 

which  she  went  on  to  explain  meant  \  (•'•  ^ 

that  she  felt  newspapers  and  magazines  \  ^  O  ^ 

as  a  whole  were  doing  a  good  job  of  \  A  \  O  ^ 

building  their  boys  into  worthwhile  \  A  tV  ^  / 

men  but  there  were  those  who  were  \ 

not.  It  was  her  contention  that  if  we,  \  w  Y 

as  newspaper  men  or  as  an  industry,  \  ^  ^ 

were  not  willing  to  clean  our  own  I  \  , 

house  of  the  exploiters  of  boys,  it  was  \  *  '*■  j 

an  outside  job  to  do  it  for  us  and  they  - 

would  do  it.  If  the  innocent  suffer  ,•  't ,  " 

with  the  guilty  that  was  the  law  of  i  / 

social  reform  and  we  would  have  to  ' 

accept  the  consequences.  >  WB§' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decide  whether 
there  are  any  newspapers  or  maga- 

zines  that  suffer  any  boy  to  be  ex-  ^ 

ploited.  If  so  it  is  certainly  a  small  | 
majority,  but  it  is  our  own  job  to  clean 

our  house,  I  agree.  Our  answer  to  the  . 

challenge  in  California  is  going  to  be 
a  statewide  effort  to  first  ascertain 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  secondly  j 

Launch  Stotowido  Campaign 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish-  '  V 

ers’  Association  and  the  California ' 

Circulation  Managers  Association  act-  ' 

ing  under  the  instructions  of  their  ex-  ^ 

started  a  .statewide  campaign  to  ascer-  |  V  ^ 

joint  committee  from  the  two  associa- 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  OAKLAND  (CAL.)  TRIBUNE; 
PRESIDENT,  CALIF.  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  ASSN. 

irhii  w  the  second  article  of  a  series,  saw  editorials,  personal  calls  on  inter- 
flttoi  by  newspaper  circulation  man.-  ested  people  and  letters  to  the  parents 
jfri,  dealing  with  personal  experi-  and  boys  themselves  invoked.  Not 
.CM  and  their  reactions  to  current  one  bit  of  the  legislation 
rflilation  problems.]  but  it  took  publicity  and  leg  work  to 


OUR  GOOD  FRIEND  George  Bran¬ 
denburg  is  asking  for  a  little  pinch 
-.fling  and  suggests  we  tell  why  we 
^  ^  are  in  circulation 

-  a  boat.  How 

P.  M.  Knox  would  a  fellow 

know?  In  my 
Cise  1  knew  a  man  who  worked  for  a 
ifwspaper  and  I  wanted  a  job.  So 
here  1  am.  I  liked  boys  so  I  am  still 
here.  As  for  the  funny  or  humorous 
part  of  it,  there  is  nothing  funny  about 
the  newspaper  business  these  days. 
Specially  in  circulation  work.  It’s 
touch  and  go”  in  my  ca.se  every  day 
ad  1  want  to  meet  the  man  who  finds 
:  differently. 

Must  Like  Boys 

•bid  speaking  of  liking  boys — t’nat  is 
ne  real  job  before  us  today.  If  we 
iie  boys,  we  have  a  job  to  do  in  or- 
ter  to  be  sure  we  are  still  working 
'ith  them  a  few  years  hence.  With 
the  federal  and  state  laws  passed  and 
proposed  if  we  don’t  give  some  serious 
thought  to  the  matter  in  the  near 
tJture  there  is  some  doubt  boys  will 
pay  as  important  a  part  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  systems  of  newspapers  from 
here  on  in. 

Oat  on  the  sunny  shores  of  Cali- 
iomia  where  I  do  my  stint,  the  re¬ 
amers  and  politicians  have  aimed 
some  very  pointed  laws  at  us  during 
pe  past  session  of  the  legislature  that 
II  passed  would  have  left  us  with  a 
®i‘day  limitation  on  newspaper  boy 
*<i^ity,  all  boys  imder  workmen’s 
compensation  laws  (which 


,  “Pensation  laws  (which  means  no 
jiwe  merchants) ,  and  the  six  days  a 
^  could  deliver  or  sell  newspapers 
« would  be  limited  to  the  hours  be- 
*een  seven  in  the  morning  and  six 
51  night  if  he  was  less  than  16  years 
'">•  If  less  than  14  he  was  barred 
completely.  Before  he  could  even 
I  the  occupation  of  a  newspaper 
y.  he  would  have  to  get  a  permit 
•om  the  school  authorities,  pay  for  a 
he  must  wear  at  all  times 
‘  only  when  his  parents  had 
.’utT''- -  ^  ‘‘PPoared  before  the  proper 
All  signed  the  documents. 

necessary,  so  it  was  said, 
use  by  far  the  majority  of  boys 
n  circles  were  dunderheads 

J  were  tired  all  the 

•  e  and  were  fast  losing  their  health. 

were  full  of  ex-newspaper 
uaner^*  every  newspaper  office  or 
station  was  a  school  for  crime. 
Good  Sense  Prevailed 
■ic  of  the  general  pub- 

lame  t  lawmakers  of  the  state 

»as  1  t  ^^^oue  when  the  picture 
,15^,  “  .before  schools.  Boy  Scout 
and  a '  1^'^cnile  authorities,  parents 
^  newspaper 
*n  of  a  statewide  nature  that 


Every  day,  the  telephone  brings  happi- 
nc.ss  and  cheer  uj  many  a  home.  Some 
one  thinks  of  some  one.  reaches  for  the 
telephone,  and  all  is  well. 

Telephone  ser\ice  is  exceiJtionally 
'  good  in  this  country — and  it's  cheap. 
Nowhere  else  do  pt'cijile  get  so  mueh 
service,  and  such  good  and  courteous 
service,  at  such  low  cost. 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
(Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tul.sa  World. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Thv  Hrft  rnrtiiallY 

itivitfM  ytut  lr>  its 

ftihits  at  thf»  %#*ir  Yitrk 
II  itrtir.H  Fair  atut  thf*  (iifttl- 
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in  August,  1936,  when  it  boldly  chal¬ 
lenged  the  assertion  of  its  morning 
competitor,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that 
the  Russian  Soviet  government  had 
ordered  all  communists  in  United 
States  to  support  Roosevelt  for  re- 
election.  The  Times  offered  $5,000  to 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  for  proof  of  the  charge, 
based  on  a  dispatch  from  Donald  Day, 
Tribune’s  Riga  correspondent. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  Times’ 
challenge,  the  tabloid’s  circulation 
was  281,000.  When  the  story  ap¬ 
peared,  the  paper’s  readership  in¬ 
creased  42,000  in  one  day,  putting  the 
Times  over  the  300,000  mark  for  the 
first  time.  Significantly  enough,  the 
Times’  circulation  settled  down  to 
307,000,  representing  a  permanent  gain 
of  26,000, 

Another  highlight  in  the  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  career  was  its  safety  drive, 
started  in  1934,  when  A  Century  of 
Progress,  in  its  second  year,  was  at¬ 
tracting  world-wide  attention  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  lake  front.  The  fair  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  modern  man’s  achievements, 
placing  great  stress  on  the  value  of 
human  life,  and  showing  what  science 
had  accomplished  in  protecting  and 
extending  man’s  life  on  earth.  Yet. 
to  Elditor  Finnegan’s  consternation, 
more  than  1.900  persons  were  killed 
on  Chicago’s  streets  during  the  two 
years  of  the  fair — victims  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  great  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment  turned  Frankenstein. 

Attacked  "Ticket  Fixing" 

With  his  characteristic  thoroughness 
in  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
Mr.  Finnegan  set  out  to  blast  “ticket 
fixing’’  in  Chicago  once  and  for  all. 
Before  the  Times  began  its  news  and 
editorial  campaign,  Elditor  Finnegan 
arranged  a  meeting  of  Chicago  officials, 
including  the  mayor,  chief  of  police, 
state’s  attorney,  chief  justices  of  the 
courts,  judges  trying  traffic  violations, 
clerks  of  courts  and  bailiffs.  At  this 
meeting,  all  of  the  key  public  officials 
“swore  off’’  ticket  fixing  and  Chicago 
policemen  were  given  the  “green 
light”  to  arrest  all  violators  with  as¬ 
surance  that  the  culprits  would  be 
brou^t  to  court  and  tried.  Working 
with  public  authorities,  the  Times  con¬ 
ducted  an  intensive  editorial  campaign 
through  its  columns  and  supplemented 
its  efforts  by  staging  an  educational 
safety  program  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools. 

An  interesting  and  memorable  inter¬ 
lude  in  the  1936  presidential  campaign, 
was  the  tabloid’s  famous  front-page 
banner  line  the  day  of  the  election; 
“52  Days  to  Xmas!”  That  headline, 
written  by  Louis  Ruppel,  with  a  sup¬ 
porting  story  dealing  with  merchants’ 
plans  for  Christmas  shopping,  on  a 
day  when  voters  were  going  to  the 
polls  to  elect  a  President,  proved  that 
a  newspaper  can  make  people  laugh 
when  they  are  apparently  awfully 
sober. 

Only  this  spring,  the  Times  con¬ 
ducted  a  straw  vote  that  was  hailed  as 
the  most  accurate  poll  ever  conducted 
by  an  American  newspaper.  The 
Times’  straw  vote  was  only  1/5  of  1% 
in  error.  The  poll  predicted  that  Mayor 
Kelly  would  get  56.17%  of  the  vote 
and  he  actually  received  56.12%.  Again 
the  Times  characteristically  announced 
on  the  front  page:  “Times  Out-Gallups 
Gallup.”  The  “king”  of  the  straw  bal¬ 
lot  was  quiet  Dick  Finnegan,  who 
carefully  selected  and  coached  his  all- 
star  team  of  straw  vote  reporters. 

Mr.  Thomason,  affectionately  known 
as  “Uncle  Emory”  among  his  close 
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associates  and  friends,  was  a  “new 
dealer”  long  before  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  popularized  the  term.  As  a 
member  of  Shephard,  McCormick. 
Thomason  and  Patterson  law  firm,  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  and  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson.  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son’s  ability  as  an  adviser  to  those 
who  financially  controlled  the  Tribune 
led  to  his  appointement  as  business 
manager  of  the  paper.  Later,  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tribune,  he  ad¬ 
vocated  and  introduced  bonuses  to 
mechanical  department  workers,  high 
wages,  vacations  for  all  employes, 
pensions,  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion,  and  other  innovations  in  employe 
relations. 

In  Feb.,  1927,  he  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune  to  become  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  purchase 
o  fthe  Tampa  paper  was  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader.  The  following 
year,  Messrs.  Thomason  and  Bryan 
bought  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 
In  Aug.,  1929,  they  sold  the  Journal 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  retaining 
the  Associated  Press  membership  by 
publishing  a  four-page  paper  prior  to 
launching  the  Times. 

A  past  president  of  the  ANPA.  Mr. 
Thomason  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  since  Oct.,  1930.  The 
casual  observer  might  believe  other¬ 
wise,  but  he  is  the  active,  directing 
head  of  the  Times  organization.  He 
recently  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  covering 
hours,  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  Times  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes.  The  contract,  while  granting 
guild  “employment  preference,”  does 
not  provide  for  a  closed  shop  and  in¬ 
cludes  arbitration  provisions. 

Finnegan  a  "Native  Son" 

Mr.  Finnegan  is  a  “native  son”  of 
Chicago  journalism.  Educated  for 
law,  he  started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Chicago  Chronicle,  later  becom¬ 
ing  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
eventually  editor  when  Mr.  Thomason 
bought  the  paper. 

Leo  Abrams,  energetic  Times  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  formerly  an 
agency  space  buyer  before  he  became 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
journal  in  1913.  He  later  served  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  and  continued  as  a  local  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  when  the  Herald 
was  merged  with  Hearst’s  Examiner. 
He  joined  the  Times  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  becoming  advertising 
manager  in  1930.  He  recently  made 
a  tour  of  Chicago  night  clubs  with  the 
Times  amusement  advertising  solici¬ 
tor.  Because  many  of  the  “spots” 
were,  in  Mr.  Abrams’  opinion,  “too 
hot.”  he  banned  the  advertisements 
of  a  number  of  night  clubs.  It  was 
his  contention  that  such  spots  were 
not  fit  places  for  the  Times  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  its  readers. 

Jack  Shanahan,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  is  a  former  wagon  driver  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  His  news¬ 
paper  experience  dates  back  to  his 
boyhood  days  when  he  sold  papers  as 
a  corner  boy.  He  rose  in  the  Daily 
News  circulation  department  to  a 
supervisor  of  country  circulation,  be¬ 
coming  circulation  manager  of  the 
Journal  in  1928.  Mr.  Shanahan  is  the 
spark  plug  of  the  Times’  circulation 
drive  throughout  the  past  decade.  In 
1934,  he  started  from  scratch  to  build 
the  paper’s  own  home  delivery  organ¬ 
ization.  Beginning  with  two  branches 
serving  2,000  subscribers,  he  has  in¬ 
creased  the  Times’  home  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  to  80  branches,  handling  over 
100,000  subscribers. 

Raymond  Hahne.  production 


ager,  has  been  invaluable  to  the 
Times  in  solving  its  production  prob¬ 
lems. 

Former  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Tribune,  Mr.  Hahne  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  its  inception. 

Robert  Walshaw,  treasurer,  has 
ably  handled  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Times  during  a  period  that  has 
witnessed  the  demise  of  more  news¬ 
papers  than  in  any  previous  decade 
of  our  history.  Born  in  Scotland,  he 
served  as  a  captain  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  and  was  wounded  in  ac¬ 
tion.  He  came  to  the  Times  from 
Price-Waterhouse  &  Company. 

James  Griffin,  business  manager, 
joined  the  Times  in  1932  as  a  local 
advertising  salesman.  He  came  to  the 
Times  from  the  Tampa  Tribune.  He 
was  later  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  in  1938  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager. 

Gail  Borden,  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Louis  Ruppel,  Jan.  1,  1939.  A 
former  English  instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Borden  joined 
the  Times  as  drama  critic,  later  be¬ 
coming  a  columnist.  Mr.  Ruppel. 
formerly  of  the  New  York  News,  came 
to  the  Times  in  1935.  His  four-year 
regime  was  marked  by  many  sprightly 
news  stories. 

His  successor  recently  inaugurated 
departmentalizing  of  news,  abolishing 
jump  stories. 

■ 

Withers  New  M.  E.; 
King  to  Capital 

Henry  C.  Withers  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  associate  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  succeeding 
Henry  C.  King  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Washington  correspondent. 
Mr.  King  succeeds  Mark  Goodwin,  a 
newspaperman  since  1892,  who  has 
been  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
News  since  1914,  and  has  now  retired. 

Mr.  Withers  has  been  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  Dallas  News 
since  July  1,  1938,  prior  to  which  he 
was  for  20  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Journal.  Mr.  King  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Dallas  News 
since  1913. 


MRS.  KENNEDY  RESIGNS 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Post  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegram  and  Sunday  Post  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mrs.  Mildred  Har¬ 
rington  Kennedy  resigned  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant  treasurer  and 
director.  She  retains  her  stockhold¬ 
ings  in  the  company.  After  a  vaca¬ 
tion  she  will  continue  as  co-trustee 
of  the  late  Eldward  Flicker  estate. 
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The  only  journal  giving  the  newi 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Anstralia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 

Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St., 

SYDNEY 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

.September  1 1-12— SNPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  for  the 
Eastern  Division,  Chattanooga 
Hotel  Patten. 

September  1 1  - 1 4  —  Financial 
Advertisers  Ass’n  of  America, 
annual  convention.  Toronto. 

September  12-14— Associated 
Court  and  Commercial  News- 
papers,  annual  convention, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

September  15-16  —  Newspa¬ 
per  Institute,  annual  meeting 
editors  and  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers,  Willard  Straight 
Hall.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

SepHember  1 3- 1 6  —  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Ass’n,  display  advertising  con¬ 
ference,  Fort  Stanwick  Hotel, 
Johnstown.  Pa. 

September  19-20  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers 
Ass’n.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Septemb4‘r  1 9-20  —  National 
Publishers  Ass’n,  20th  annual 
meeting.  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop, 
Pa. 

SeptemlM-r  20-22  —  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Assn., 
annual  conference.  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City. 

September  22-23  — Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
Fall  convention.  Angelina  Hotel, 
Lufkin,  Texas. 

September  25-26  —  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  meeting.  Hotel  Wausau, 
Wausau,  Wise. 


Not 

FOR  WOMEN 

Only! 

Another  hist  in  Journalism — a  col¬ 
umn  about  dress  is  given  to  the  wo¬ 
men,  from  California,  new  style  center 
of  America.  Not  just  another  fashion 
column,  DRESS  by  Mary  Hampton 
tells  women  how  to  make  themselves 
more  fascinating  on  the  modest  bud¬ 
get  which  is  typical  of  the  average 
family  income. 

DRESS  offers  sound  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  and  solutions  for  everyday 
dressing  problems  concerned  with 
church  and  dub,  school  and  olBee. 
doing  so  in  an  appealing  and  popu¬ 
lar  style.  This  feature  builds  sales 
to  women  and  makes  your  advertising 
department's  work  easier. 

For  samples  and  additional  infer 
mation  about  this  daily  column 
(mailed  weekly)  wrrite  to 

MARY  HAMPTON 

26  O’FarreU  St.  :800 
San  Francisco,  California 


YOU  read  Editar  A  I 

Poblishar  and  profit  by  yaur 
reading. 

YOU  would  also  profit  bj  | 
reading  The  Newspaper  World 
A  Advertising  Review,  (Jreat 
Britain’s  fellow  weekly  janmal 
to  Editor  and  Pnblisher.  Cost 
$5  per  annom. 

WE  will  send  yon  post  free,  I 
specimen  copies  with  pleasure. 
Please  write  the  Manager 

The  Newspaper 

World 

suid  Advertising  Review, 

154  Fleet  Street,  Lond^ 
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No  Newsprint 
Shortage. 

Publishers  Hear 

Canadian  Manuiacturers 
Pledge  Against  Profiteering 
Because  of  War 

Newspaper  publishers  received  every 
jsurance  this  week  that  there  would 
be  a  newsprint  shortage  accom- 
aaied  by  skyrocketing  prices  due  to 
ie  European  war.  Canadian  manu- 
acturers  expressed  their  good  faith 
a  preventing  profiteering  and  main- 
iining  stabilization  of  prices. 

Charles  Vining,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada,  is- 
?jed  Ae  following  statement  Monday: 

Remember  Last  War 
Having  in  mind  the  extreme  con- 
iitions  of  newsprint  supply  and  de- 
■und  which  developed  during  the 
jst  world  war,  Canadian  newsprint 
Tanufacturers  have  asked  that  this 
statement  be  issued  to  express  their 
aKitude  in  the  situation  which  now 
exists. 

Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 
!cday  realize  their  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  supplying  a  commodity  of 
rial  wartime  importance  in  the  dis- 
eeaination  of  news  and  public  in- 
irnnation  and  they  wish  to  give 
assurance  that  this  realization  will 
?uide  their  conduct.  They  pledge 
ikmselves  to  assist,  by  any  means 
within  their  power,  the  war  effort  of 
the  nation. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  manu- 
tacturers  will  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
Government  by  avoiding  any  attempt 
to  profiteer  and  will  make  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  maintain  stabilized 
conditions  of  continuous  supply  and 
to  discourage  methods  of  buying  and 
selling  which  might  cause  a  disorderly 
Tarket. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  strongly  urge 
their  customers  to  take  their  ship- 
trents  as  far  as  possible  in  equal 
Tnnthly  quantities,  avoiding  unneces- 
sry  accumulation  of  stocks  and  spot 
purchases  which  inevitably  would 
tend  to  bid  prices  up  and  cause 
disorder. 

Auurt  Adequate  Supply 

If  normal  contract  methods  of  buy- 
ttij  are  followed,  the  Canadian  mills 


believe  they  are  in  position  to  assure 
continuous  adequate  supply  to  all 
customers  depending  on  them.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  guard  against 
sabotage  of  Canadian  plants  and 
equipment  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  Canadian  production  facili¬ 
ties  cannot  be  fully  maintained.” 

The  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  the  Ontario 
Government,  reiterated  this  stand  by 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  by  stat¬ 
ing  Sept.  4  that  “now  is  the  time  for 
the  newsprint  producers  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  United  States  publishers 
that  we  in  Canada  are  not  going  to 
take  advantage  of  any  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  resulting  from  the  war.” 

Cranston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  in  a  bulletin  Wednes¬ 
day  to  members  containing  both  the 
aforementioned  statements,  added  a 
reassuring  note  that  there  is  ample 
newsprint  in  Canada  for  all  pub¬ 
lishers  who  may  have  been  supplied 
from  abroad. 

"There  is  no  U.  S.  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  but  there  is  ample  in  Canada,” 
the  bulletin  read.  “Some  think  undue 
nervousness  at  this  time  would  only 
tend  to  accentuate  a  situation  which 
might  create  an  artificial  condition  to 
start  a  ‘spot  market’  that  would  not 
be  helpful  to  anyone.  World  War 
days  need  only  be  recalled  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  a  wild  and  excited  ‘spot 
market.’  ” 

'The  ANPA  asked  for  information 
on  publishers’  status  of  overseas  sup¬ 
plies.  and  amount  of  stocks  on  hand. 

ALL-STAR  FOOTBALL 

The  fourth  annual  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund  football  game  was  held 
under  lights  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
Thursday  night,  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  persons  saw  the  Eastern 
College  All-Stars  play  the  professional 
New  York  Giants  who  last  week  de¬ 
feated  the  Western  College  All-Stars 
in  a  game  at  Soldier’s  Field,  Chicago. 

HOMER  F.  ROBINSON 

Homer  F.  Robinson,  75,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
vice-president  of  the  Kearns  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publishers  of  the  Tribune  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  who  had  served 
57  years  with  the  Tribune,  died  Sept.  7 
ill  that  city.  He  became  the  Tribune’s 
business  manager  in  1910  and  he  took 
charge  of  all  departments  in  1924. 
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Annenberg  Appears 
Again  in  Chicago 

Moses  L.  Annenberg,  publisher, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  was  in¬ 
dicted  recently  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  further  a  lottery  and 
conspiracy  to  evade  incomes  taxes, 
surrendered  at  a  Chicago  courthouse 
Sept.  6  and  was  released  after  he  had 
signed  recognizance  bonds. 

It  was  his  second  appearance  in  Chi¬ 
cago  within  three  weeks.  He  posted 
a  $100,000  bond  on  Aug.  17  on  a  charge 
of  failing  to  pay  $3,258,809  in  income 
levies.  Five  other  men  named  in  a 
series  of  indictments  returned  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  which  investi¬ 
gated  the  Philadelphia  publisher’s 
horse-race  information  service  also 
surrendered  and  posted  bonds  the 
same  day. 

They  were  Herbert  S.  Kamin,  Chi¬ 
cago  attorney;  Jules  Taylor,  New 
York  brokerage  house  operator;  Julius 
Smith,  Milwaukee  accountant;  James 
R.  Regan,  Sr.,  general  manager  of  Mr. 
Annenberg’s  Nationwide  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  and  his  son  and  assistant, 
James  R.  Regan,  Jr. 

All  posted  $10,000  excepting  Smith, 
who  put  up  $5,000  security. 

Tuepe  a 


Covers  Story  Though 
Confined  to  Bed 

Panama  City,  Fla.,  Sept.  4 — Mrs. 
Toni  Veverka  demonstrated  today  in 
a  Panama  City  hospital  that  mother¬ 
hood  and  a  career  can  mix. 

Lying  in  bed  with  her  three-day- 
old  daughter  at  her  side,  Mrs.  Veverka, 
reporter  for  the  Panama  City  News- 
Herald  and  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  heard  an  excited  voice  in  the 
corridor  cry,  “Somebody  help  me.  .  .  . 
I've  been  shot.” 

Toni’s  nose  for  news  got  the  better 
of  her.  She  called  a  nurse  and  made 
inquiries,  and  soon  Sheriff  John  Scott 
and  a  deputy  were  at  her  side.  As 
her  baby  slumbered  peacefully,  Toni 
took  notes  on  how  the  deputy  had 
just  shot  the  man,  an  auto  theft  sus¬ 
pect;  the  nurse  took  a  telephone  to 
her  bedside,  Toni  phoned  the  story 
to  City  Editor  Thorne  Lane. 

INTERTYPEs'sOLD 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  and  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  recently  purchased  seven  Inter¬ 
types;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  has 
added  three. 


S'EPTEMBEI?  4 


We  here  in  the  Personnel  Service  are  in  a  position 
to  know  that  thi^rr  are  job.s  in  September.  We  know 
this  irom  the  large  number  of  replies  coming  in  to 
the  "Situations  Wanted"  notices  this  week — more 
than  in  any  previous  week  this  yeorl  We  know  it 
too,  from  the  fact  that  eight  jobs  have  come  to  our 
attention  this  week — another  recordl  These  jobs  ore 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  station,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  a  public  relotions  firm. 

W’liy  not  lake  advantage  of  tlii.s  upturn/ 

An  ad  in  our  columns  at  this  lime  will  reach 
those  who  hire  in  the  newsiiaper,  magazine, 
radio,  advertising,  and  puhlicity  liold.s.  A 
lonr-tinie  ad  will  register  yon  in  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service.  Kales  and  details  on  page 
IWlli  ■r  make  the  Thursday  deadline! 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
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breaks — an  E.  O.  S.  story — papers  may  from  Amsterdam.  Foster  Barclay,  of  York  had  been  accepted  except  those 
go  to  press  with  editions  regardless  of  CP’s  Toronto  office,  is  now  filing  edi-  of  governments  and  some  of  the  banks 
the  hour  they  appear.  E.  O.  S.  has  con-  tor  at  the  New  York  office.  Samuel  S.  on  government  business.  A  dispatch 
tinned  in  force  since  the  outbreak  of  Robertson,  New  York  superintendent,  on  that  day  from  Paris  to  the  Neic 
hostilities,  leaving  AP  member  papers  estimated  wordage  to  Canada  has  in-  York  Herald  Tribune  was  one  of  the 

creased  about  30%.  '  •  ^  ’  ■ 

At  International  News  Photos, 

Harry  Baker,  editor,  said  his  men  were 
chafing  under  the  delay  and  censor¬ 
ship  in  London,  Berlin  and  Paris,  add¬ 
ing  that  INP  staffer  Frank  Muto,  in 


free  to  issue  extras  on  any  important 
war  development  around  the  clock. 
Prior  to  the  invasion  of  Poland,  a 
number  of  momentous  individual 
events  in  the  swiftly  mounting  crisis 
were  designated  E.  O.  S.  by  AP  to 


material  because  of  inability  to  prom¬ 
ise  reliable  transmission. 

Besides  the  delays  in  news  trans¬ 
mission,  the  disturbed  conditions  have 

been  responsible  for  another  source  .  i-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■  r.  ~  - 

of  grief  for  editors  in  the  cable  de-  Permit  immediate  publication  in  mom-  Warsaw,  was  the  only  photographer  posed  its  first  war-time  restrictions, 


few  private  telephone  messages  be- 
tween  Paris  and  New  York  in  eight 
days. 

Telephone  calls  to  Europe  have  to 
be  routed  to  Paris  or  London.  On 
Aug.  28.  the  French  government  im- 


partment.  Censored  dispatches  have 
been  arriving  in  topsy  turvy  se¬ 
quence.  Sometimes  “leads”  are  not 
received  until  after  “adds”  which  were 
filed  in  Europe  much  later.  “Adds” 
are  apt  to  arrive  in  any  order,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  sequence  in  which 
they  were  handed  to  censors  abroad. 

The  volume  of  the  news  report  from 
Europe  has  jumped  100%  above  nor¬ 
mal  since  the  conflict  spread  to  in¬ 
clude  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
daily  average  has  fluctuated  between 
25.000  and  30,000  words,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  cable  and  wireless  tolls  bill 
of  approximately  $5,000  every  24 
hours,  the  AP  said. 

In  Europe  the  two  most  dangerous 
spots  for  staff  men  at  the  moment 
continue  to  be  Warsaw,  target  of  re¬ 
peated  German  air  raids,  and  Dan¬ 
zig.  Elmer  Peterson  and  Lloyd 
Lehrbas  are  covering  events  at  ffie 
Polish  capital  for  AP  and  it  was 
Lehrbcis,  gas  mask  in  one  hand  and 
telephone  in  the  other,  who  dictated 
the  story  of  the  Nazi  bombers’  first 
raid  while  it  was  in  progress.  Lehrbas 
got  through  to  Robert  Parker,  AP 
correspondent  at  Budapest,  Hungary, 
and  Parker  relayed  the  account  to 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  where  it  was 
transmitted  to  New  York.  Lehrbas’ 
stoi-y  travelled  two-thirds  of  the  way 
around  Germany  in  a  great  “U”  be¬ 
fore  it  was  started  overseas.  At  Dan¬ 
zig  Lynn  Heinzerling  has  been  re¬ 
porting  the  German  attacks  on  the 
Polish  munitions  dump  at  Wester- 
platte,  which  is  being  so  stubbornly 
defended,  and  also  the  military  and 
naval  operations  against  the  nearby 
Polish  port  of  Gdynia. 

Big  Demand  for  News  Photos 

While  European  news  streams  in 
at  one  end  of  AP’s  news  room  at 
Rockefeller  Center,  the  News  Photo 
Department  at  the  other  end  has  been 
handling  the  pictorial  history  of  the 
incipient  Great  War.  The  demand  for 
pictures  by  newspaper  editors  has 
been  evidenced  since  late  in  July  by 
26  new  subscriptions  to  Wirephoto 
up  to  Sept.  5,  and  more  than  50  orders 
for  Telemats,  the  expedited  mat  serv¬ 
ice,  it  was  stated. 

Like  news,  pictures  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  wartime  censorship,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  European  centers. 
Photographs  of  scenes  in  the  Polish 
war  area  are  available  only  through 
the  German  Army — a  fact  which  must 
be  made  plain  in  American  caption 
material  because  of  the  obvious  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  propaganda,  the  AP  said. 
Only  official  army  photographers 
have  been  allowed  to  accompany  the 
troops. 

No  great  difficulty  has  yet  been  ex¬ 
perienced  with  pictures  from  France 
and  Britain  because  the  pictures  have 
not  involved  actual  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

As  soon  as  the  invasion  of  Poland 
was  flashed  over  AP's  network,  a  note 
was  transmitted  to  editors  of  member 
papers  that  the  story  was  available 
for  immediate  publication  in  both 
morning  and  afternoon  papers — E.  O. 
S.  (Extraordinary  Occasion  Service). 

Under  the  co-operative's  by-laws, 
member  papers  are  not  permitted  to 
publish  AP  news  outside  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  hours  of  publication,  but  when 
news  of  transcendent  importance 


ing  and  afternoon  papers  simultane¬ 
ously. 

United  Press  Warsaw  correspondent 
Edward  W.  Beattie,  Jr.,  veteran  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Sino-Japanese  wars,  is 
the  staffer  seeing  the  most  action  in 
the  war  zones.  On  Sept.  5,  Beattie 
sent  an  eye-witness  story  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  air  bombing  of  the  Polish  capi¬ 
tal,  the  worst  since  the  undeclared 
war  began.  He  was  one  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  remaining  in 
Warsaw  when  the  Polish  Government, 
threatened  by  the  German  advance. 
Sept.  4,  fled  the  capital  to  Lublin,  95 
miles  southeast  of  Warsaw,  dispatches 
reported.  Beattie  left  the  evacu¬ 
ated  Polish  capital  with  the  U.  S. 
charge  d’affairs  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
6  for  an  undisclosed  destination. 
George  Kidd,  UP  staffer,  who  covered 
the  assault  on  the  Westerplatte,  Pol¬ 
ish  munitions  dump,  which  surrend¬ 
ered  to  the  Germans  Sept.  6.  accord¬ 
ing  to  German  advices,  now’  is  at  Riga, 
Latvia. 

The  press  section  of  the  foreign 
service  was  deserted  Tuesday  night 
and  officials,  who  had  been  handing 
out  Polish  war  communiques  the  day 
before  were  not  at  their  posts.  Beattie 
cabled  his  office  that  he  would  remain 
in  Warsaw  until  the  last  American 
consular  officials  depart  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  enter  Warsaw. 


seeing  action. 

Photo  Tronsmisfion  Curtailed 


Await  Military  Passes 

On  the  Western  front,  Webb  Miller. 
UP  general  manager,  in  London;  Fred 
Oechsner,  at  Berlin,  and  Ralph  Hein- 
zen,  in  Paris,  are  awaiting  the  mili¬ 
tary  passes  from  their  respective  army 
commands  which  will  permit  them  to 
accompany  the  troops  to  the  front,  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  general  news  manager, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  other 
UP  staffers  are  holding  their  posts, 
he  said. 

On  censorship  from  the  European 
trouble  spots,  Mr.  Johnson  declared, 
“Cables  from  London  and  Paris  are 
being  delayed  but  there  is  very  little 
censorship.  In  Warsaw,  however,  the 
dispatches  are  very  erratic. 


With  other  picture  agencies  on  Sept. 
5,  INP  had  difficulty  receiving  war  pic¬ 
tures  from  London  and  Berlin,  he 
said.  It  was  explained  by  WU  and 
RCA  officials  that  picture  transmission 
from  those  points  was  delayed  be¬ 
cause  of  press  of  official  messages.  WU 
and  RCA  cables  were  shut  down  to 
pictures  for  24  hours  from  those  points, 
Mr.  Baker  asserted.  INP  has  been 
averaging  15  pictures  a  day  from  the 
war  zones,  he  added. 

Sam  Schulman,  veteran  INP  staffer, 
sailed  on  the  U.  S.  liner  Washington 
from  New  York  Sept.  2  for  France, 
bringing  INP’s  staff  up  to  quota  on 
the  war  fronts. 

Frank  J.  Gilloon,  sales  manager. 
Wide  World  Photos,  said  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  encountered  is  how 
to  differentiate  between  legitimate  and 
propaganda  pictures.  “We  strongly 
suspect,”  he  said  Tuesday,  “that  most 
of  the  photos  obtained  so  far  have  been 
handed  out  by  the  information  bu¬ 
reaus.  In  most  captions  we  are  trying 
to  give  the  source  of  the  picture.” 

Transatlantic  Clipper  service  has 
not  been  disrupted,  but  the  European 
embarking  point  has  been  shifted  to 
P’oynes  in  neutral  Eire,  he  pointed 
out.  This  method  of  photo  transmis¬ 
sion  is  “a  big  question  mark,”  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  tremendous  cost  of  cab¬ 
ling  and  radioing  nearly  a  score  of 
war  pictures  every  day  is  likely  to 
compel  photo  services  to  seek  help  in 
defraying  the  expense,  Mr.  Gilloon 
said. 

Despite  censorship  restrictions, 
commimications  connections  with  Eu¬ 
rope  were  functioning  efficiently  but 
with  some  delay  in  the  heat  of  the 
war  crisis  last  week  as  cable  and  ra¬ 
diogram  companies  reported  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  over  normal  traffic  in  cables 
and  a  normal  transmission  in  radio 
messages. 


though  not  yet  at  war,  and  on  Aug. 
3G,  the  day  that  Great  Britain  mobZ 
ized,  the  British  Post  Office  refusd 
to  accept  calls  to  or  from  England 
except  on  official  business. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.  reported  a 
record  day  Sept.  1,  with  35,000  words 
transmitted  from  Paris,  and  a  grand 
total  of  150,000  words  received  and 
sent  from  its  Long  Island  stations. 
Transmission  from  Paris  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted  for  an  hour  Monday  and 
Tuesday  nights  by  air  raid  signals. 
When  the  warnings  sounded  the  Paris 
staff  rushed  to  shelters  and  dispatches 
had  to  wait  until  an  all  clear  signal 
sent  the  operators  back  to  their  posts. 

Both  Western  Union  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Cables  were  handling  far  more 
than  the  normal  European  business 
last  week.  A  spokesman  for  one  of 
the  cable  companies  said  it  was  the 
"marvel  of  the  age”  that  Germany  had 
not  yet  refused  messages  sent  in  code, 
as  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Po¬ 
land,  and  many  of  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  were  now  doing. 

Censorship  was  imposed  Sept.  1  on 
incoming  and  outgoing  cable  and 
wireless  messages  in  Bermuda,  British 
possession.  The  censorship  will  be 
extended  also  to  the  postal  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Acting  Governor. 

According  to  the  Commercial  (^ble 
Company,  some  of  its  messages  usual¬ 
ly  sent  by  wire  are  being  transferred 
to  wireless.  This  company  has  five 
cables  into  England  and  operates  two 
cables  to  the  Azores,  where  it  main¬ 
tains  virtually  the  same  arrangemen; 
as  Western  Union  with  German  and 
Italian  cable  companies. 

The  Western  Union  operates  10 
cables  between  this  country  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  eight  of  these  running  across  the 
Atlantic  to  England  by  way  of  Ireland 
and  then  branching  out  to  Europe, 
while  the  two  others  run  to  the  Azores. 

From  the  Azores  one  cable  links 
with  the  cable  of  the  German  Atlan¬ 
tic  Cable  Company,  which  runs  north¬ 
ward  from  the  Azores  through  the 


Stream  of  Mestagat 

_  _  Throughout  the  week  communica-  North  Sea  into  Germany.  The  second 

International  News  Service  men  are  tions  organizations  relayed  a  steady  cable  line  connects  with  the  ItalcaWe 
marking  time,  Barry  Faris,  editor,  told  stream  of  messages  between  America  Company,  an  Italian  concern,  and  ruts 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  only  man  get-  and  the  war  zone,  although  with  cen-  across  Spain  into  Italy. 

sorship  of  all  messages  in  force  in 


ting  any  real  action  being  staffer  Jim 
Brown  in  Warsaw.  Brown’s  cable 
comment  to  New  York,  that  ‘‘censor¬ 
ship  toughest  ever,”  was  typical  of 
messages  sent  by  U.  S.  correspondents 
in  Warsaw  to  their  home  offices  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  early  on 
the  morning  of  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Faris  repiorted  that  cable  advices 
inform  that  Frank  Gervasi  in  Paris 
and  William  Hillman  in  London.  INS 
men,  have  filed  applications  with  the 
French  and  British  Expeditionary 
Forces,  respectively,  to  accompany  the 
armies  when  they  fall  on  Germany 
from  the  West.  H.  A.  Knickerbocker, 
INS’s  world  roving  correspondent,  he 
said,  now  in  Paris,  also  has  applied  to 
the  French  high  command  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  pass  with  the  forces. 

Mr.  Faris  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  INS  correspondents,  deployed  to 
the  European  trouble  spots  last  week, 
are  “watching  developments.” 

Canadian  Press  this  week  sent  Har¬ 
old  J.  Fair  abroad  to  augment  its 
London  stedf.  He  sailed  aboard  the 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  from  Hoboken 
Tuesday  and  will  proceed  to  London 


RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  ani 
Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Compar.> 
reported  “above  normal”  traffic  in  ra¬ 
diograms.  Both  cable  and  wireless 
companies  carried  a  heavy  load  o 
press  dispatches  from  Europe,  as  we 
as  private  messages. 

Communications  officials  queried 


England,  France  and  Poland,  some 
delay  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
messages  and  newspaper  dispatches 
through  the  censors’  hands. 

Though  officials  in  New  York,  fo¬ 
cal  dispatching  point,  expressed  the 
hope  that,  despite  the  conflict  in  Eu-  _  _  _  _  , 

rope,  communications  lines  would  be  believ^  the  hostilities  would  be  ac- 
kept  open,  they  declined  to  predict  companied  by  a  “war  of  words"  with 
what  would  happen  in  the  future.  ggeh  side  attempting  to  get  “their 

The  cable  between  New  York  and  side  of  the  question”  to  the  American 
Emden,  Germany,  by  way  of  the  public.  In  this  case,  they  held,  the 
Azores,  operated  jointly  by  the  West-  warring  nations  would  not  attempt  to 
ern  Union  and  the  Commercial  Cables  cut  each  other’s  communications  with 
companies,  has  been  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  since  Sept.  3.  Messages  usually 
sent  along  this  route  have  had  to  be 
rerouted,  either  by  cable  or  wireless. 

No  official  of  either  company  would 
elaborate  on  what  caused  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  service. 

Interrupted  telephone  service  with 
Faris  was  improved  Sept.  5,  the  French 
government  relaxing  its  restrictions 
sufficiently  to  let  through  a  few  news¬ 
paper  dispatches. 

For  a  week,  previous  to  Tuesday,  no 
telephone  calls  to  Paris  from  New 


America,  since  that  would  resul  ■ 
retaliation  and  possibly  in  a  c 
mate  as  far  as  propaganda  was  co 
cerned.  „ , 

The  American  Telephone  & 
graph  Company’s  transatlanUc  r  ' 
telephone  was  suspended  last  * 


The  corps  of  foreign 


corre- 


New  York  and  Washin?' 


spondents  in  i-ic**  -  , 

ton  have  gone  literally  on  a  ■ 

ing  to  keep  their  respective  ^ 
supplied  with  this  country  s  re 
to  the  European  conflict.  , 

Not  handicapped  by  censorship 
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dispatches  reach  the  old  world, 
correspondents  nevertheless  have 
xa  notified  by  the  various  cable  and 
^  companies  to  conform  their  file 
j5  the  rules  established  by  the  censors, 
joably  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  censorship  and  the  over- taxing 
of  communications  in  Europe  also 
several  European  correspon- 
^ts,  notably  in  France  and  Poland, 
to  file  their  dispatches  to  London  by 
Tireless  to  New  York  for  relay  to 
London. 

At  least  five  members  of  the  for¬ 
eign  press  corps,  who  went  abroad  re¬ 
cently  on  ther  annual  vacations,  have 
oeen  caught  in  Europe.  Captain 
>vgla<i  Williams,  chief  correspondent, 
London  Daily  Telegraph;  Don  Iddon, 
London  Daily  Mail,  as  well  as  Denys 
Smith,  Washington  correspondent  of 
me  Telegraph,  Kurt  Sell,  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  News  Bureau  in  Washington,  and 
Jean  Lagrange  of  the  Havas  Agency, 
are  now  engaged  in  the  service  of 
meir  respective  countries. 

.According  to  the  canvas  among  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  their  news  wordage  has 
increased  considerably  with  chief  in¬ 
terest  in  Uncle  Sam’s  neutrality  pol¬ 
icy.  The  boomlet  in  war  babies  on 
.America’s  stock  markets  and  the  rise 
m  commodities  also  is  receiving  major 
anention. 

Ihe  war.  generally,  has  done  away 
rith  deadlines,  correspondents  now 
filing  on  a  24-hour  basis,  including 
newspapers  in  Latin  America. 

Negley  Farson,  noted  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  formerly  with  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  North 
.A.’nerican  Newspaper  Alliance  staff  as 
a  war  correspondent  in  Europe.  He  is 
now  in  London  and  plans  to  go  to  the 
eastern  theater  of  war  by  way  of 
Italy,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  into 
Wand.  Thomas  R.  Henry,  of  the 
Wuhington  Star,  who  went  to  Europe 
to  cover  scientific  meetings,  is  now  in 
b)n^n  writing  feature  articles  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Alliance. 


heads  ad  managers 

Members  of  the  Western  Daily 
•Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  recently  held  a  recordly 
attended  convention  at  Banff,  Alberta. 

T.  R.  Osborne  of  the  Medicine  Hat 
(Alta.)  Neivs  was  elected  as  presi- 
wnt  and  W.  A.  Green  of  the  Von- 
courer  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  as- 
*i^t  secretary-treasurer.  A.  Hulme 
™  Ae  Star  Phoenix  at  Saskatoon, 
is  the  new  vice-president  of 
the  association. 

■ 

newspapermen  named 

Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
“®^ille  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal,  and 
(Word  Gregory  and  Clarence  Poe, 
tors  of  farm  papers,  have  been  ap- 
Wmted  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
enry  A.  Wallace  to  membership  on 
^  advisory  council, 

to  assist  in  formulation  of 
KfJ*^*1*  situation 

ttght  about  by  the  European  war. 

■ 

SON  BORN  TO  BERKSONS 

Seymour  Berkson,  managing  editor 
Mr,  News  Service,  and 

son  parents  of  a 

^  William  Craig,  weight  7>/i  pounds, 

Y(^  I^octors’  Hospital, 

■ 

^CULATION  meeting 

meeting  of 
rstate  Circulation  Managers’ 
be  held  in  the  Hotel 
“R'ass,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  18-19. 


Labor  Day  Precedent 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Sapt.  5 — Publica¬ 
tion  of  war  extras  on  Labor  Day 
by  the  Newark  Evening  News 
marked  the  first  time  since  1898 
that  the  newspaper  has  published 
on  a  holiday.  On  July  4,  1898,  the 
News  appeared  with  this  headline: 
"Spanish  Fleet  Is  Destroyed;  A 
Day's  Respite  for  Santiago." 

NAB  to  Meet  on  War 
News-cast  Problem 

Meeting  next  week  at  a  specially 
called  convention  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  will  attempt  to  solve  the 
many-sided  problem  of  war  news¬ 
casts. 

An  informal  conference  in  New 
York  City  early  this  week  discussed 
various  aspects  of  the  question  but 
reached  no  decision  on  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  passed  on  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  second  meeting  in  New  York  was 
planned  for  Saturday. 

President  Neville  Miller  of  NAB 
Thursday  in  Washington  described 
the  decrease  in  war  news  broadcasts 
as  “a  natural  internal  development’’ 
and  predicted  that  interruption  of 
commercial  programs  to  present 
“flashes”  will  continue  to  wane 
“now  that  the  first  excitement  is 
over.” 

The  three  radio  networks  revealed  in 
New  York  Thursday  they  were  reduc¬ 
ing  their  news  broadcasts  and  elim¬ 
inating  the  break-ins  to  sponsored 
programs  except  in  emergencies. 

The  Chicago  convention  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  created  by  official 
announcement  here  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  examining  the  need  for 
restrictive  measures  against  broad¬ 
cast  stations. 

■ 

CANADIAN  CENSOR 

Ottawa,  Sept.  5 — Walter  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Montreal,  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Canadian  National  ^ilways, 
will  be  chief  censor  for  Canada,  it 
was  announced  Sept.  3.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  immediately.  Thompson 
has  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  this 
summer  he  was  in  charge  of  press 
arrangements  for  the  North  American 
visit  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


47%  TOURIST  RISE 

Newspaper  advertising  of  the  tourist 
attractions  of  British  Columbia  defi¬ 
nitely  brought  results  this  year  in 
the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Tourist  Association.  The  or¬ 
ganization  launched  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspiapers  of  the  prairie 
provinces  this  spring  and  summer, 
and  to  date  a  47%  increase  in  the 
passenger  vehicles  entering  British 
Columbia  is  reported.  Advertising 
in  United  States  territory  also  pro¬ 
duced  results. 


NEW  PAPER  PLANNED 

The  Zanesville  (O.)  News,  a  new 
evening  paper,  is  scheduled  to  make 
its  appearance  the  last  of  October, 
according  to  C.  J.  Beach,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  Lancaster  (O.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  who  will  be  publisher  of  the 
new  paper,  sponsored  by  Earl  J. 
Jones,  Zanesville  coal  operator.  The 
new  paper  started  construction  of  its 
own  plant  and  expects  to  move  ma¬ 
chinery  in  by  Oct.  15. 


Editor  and  Publisher  is  giving  this  space  free  in  a  series  of  weekly 
advertisements  on  moral  re-armament,  which  we  beliere  to  be 
the  most  constructive  news  of  the  day. 

★  ★ 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  CRISIS 

By  Arthur  Baker,  Chief  of  the  London  Times 
Parliamentary  Staff. 

The  world's  state  of  crisis  calls  for  cool  heads  and  stout  hearts. 
The  press  must  help  to  build  up  a  hate-free,  fear-free,  greed-free 
nation.  That  can  only  happen  if  we  newspapermen  are  equipped 
with  those  qualities. 

Instead  of  blaming  others  for  the  state  the  world  is  in.  we  must 
start  with  ourselves  and  our  own  profession.  How  can  we  expect 
war  in  the  world  to  stop  while  we  still  have  conflict  in  our  own 
lives,  in  our  homes  and  offices,  in  our  own  profession  and  in  our 
nation? 

As  a  guide  during  this  prolonged  and  difficult  period  of  tension, 
many  of  us  newspapermen  in  Fleet  Street  have  taken  the  following 
sentences  from  a  Manifesto  on  “The  Press  and  Moral  Re- Armament” 
which  was  published  in  Editor  and  Publisher  recently.  The  Mani¬ 
festo  is  signed  by  the  President  of  the  British  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  which  corresponds  to  the  Newspaper  Guild,  and  by  the 
immediate  past  President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  along  with 
many  other  well-known  newspapermen. 

“In  its  dual  capacity  of  educator  and  interpreter  of  the  people,” 
it  says,  “the  press  has  great  opportunities  as  well  as  great  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  can  prepare  a  united,  fair-minded,  and  panic-proof 
public  opinion.  It  can  also  do  much  to  build  bridges  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding.” 

Negative  minds  produce  negative  papers.  Prejudiced  minds 
produce  prejudiced  papers.  Positive  minds  make  positive  papers. 
The  general  public  are  tired  of  reading,  and  we  newspapermen  are 
tired  of  having  to  record  negative  news.  They  and  we  know  this 
news  by  heart — depression,  divorce,  suicide,  murder,  war,  armies 
marching.  Readers  and  writers  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  dawn  of 
the  new  journalism  with  positive  news — lives  changed,  homes  re¬ 
made,  strikes  settled,  employment  rising,  wars  averted.  Nations 
morally  re-arming,  that  is  real  news.  That  is  the  journalism  of 
the  future. 

Moral  Re-Armament  means  we  have  the  answer,  and  can  face 
all  facts  without  fear  and  yet  leave  a  positive  tone  in  the  public 
mind.  We  can  have  hope  not  hate  in  the  headlines. 

Moral  Re-Armament  makes  me  quick  to  seize  on  the  positive 
rather  than  the  negative  and  to  put  up  positive  headlines.  I  can 
check  my  newspaper  work  by  the  four  MRA  standards  of  absolute 
honesty,  unselfishness,  purity,  and  love.  In  this  way,  I  find  I  can 
play  a  part  in  steadying  and  not  inflaming  public  opinion.  It 
means  that  my  relations  with  my  staff  are  happy  and  harmonious. 
A  day-by-day  reliance  in  God’s  guidance  helps  me  in  my  work 
as  well  as  in  my  home. 

The  great  privilege  of  still  having  a  free  press  carries  with  it  a 
great  responsibility  of  seeing  that  that  press  is  also  a  fair  press.  A 
press  that  is  re-armed  against  hate  and  fear  will  rid  the  world  of 
hate  and  fear  through  Moral  Re-Armament.  Groups  of  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Britain  and  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  are  working 
to  create  hate-free,  fear-free,  greed-free  nations.  Moral  Re- 
Armament  is  the  fulfillment  of  our  calling,  the  highest  service  we 
can  give  to  our  nation  and  the  world. 
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Millions  of  War  Extras 
Sold  in  U.  S. 

continued  from  page  6 


communiques;  there  is  also  a  skeleton 
crew  ready  in  the  printing  and  stereo¬ 
type  rooms.  The  Herald  has  increased 
its  noon  edition  and  extras  100%  in 
the  last  four  or  five  days.  The  Star 
reports  a  daily  increase  since  Friday 
last  of  more  than  8,000. 

Toronto  Labor  Day  Extras 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  6 — The  Globe 
&  Mail,  a.m.,  started  the  ball  rolling 
on  a  week-end  of  work  for  newspa¬ 
permen  in  Toronto  unlike  anything 
that  has  been  seen  since  the  Armistice 
in  1918.  Its  first  “war  extra”  was  on 
the  street  at  5  a.m.  Friday  morning. 
The  Telegram  and  the  Star,  both 
p.m.,  appeared  with  extras,  an  agree¬ 
ment  having  been  reached  to  advance 
the  first  edition  time  from  12  noon 
to  10  a.m.  the  same  day.  Both  eve¬ 
nings  also  issued  an  extra  at  8;  45 
p.m.  and  repeated  both  extras  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  Again  by  agreement  the  eve¬ 
ning  papers  smashed  precedent  of  the 
last  two  decades  by  printing  two  ex¬ 
tras  at  11:50  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Labor  Day.  No  advertising  was 
carried  in  either  12-page  paper. 

The  Globe  &  Mail  circulation  de¬ 
partment  refused  actual  sales  figures 
but  claimed  city  dealers  are  being 
supplied  with  100%  more  papers  this 
week  than  they  were  last  week,  and 
are  selling  them  all.  City  sales  of  the 
first  Monday  edition,  hitting  the  street 
at  9  p.m.  Sunday  evening,  were  six 
times  above  normal,  the  Globe  &  Mail 
claimed. 

Labor  day  extras  sold  160,000  for  the 
Telegram  and  200,000  for  the  Star, 
according  to  their  own  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  On  Friday,  Sept.  1,  the 
Telegram  sold  210,000,  an  increase  of 
65,000  over  the  Friday  previous.  Sat¬ 
urday’s  sales  went  to  195,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  40,000  over  the  Saturday 
previous.  The  Star  said  “street  sales 
of  all  editions  since  last  Friday  have 
increased  roughly  50%,  and  total  sale 
on  one  or  two  days  has  increased  ap- 
pro.ximately  30%. ” 

All  three  Toronto  newspapers  are 
carrying  greatly  enlarged  cable  desks. 

Sales  in  Other  Cities 

The  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Times,  p.m., 
extraed  twice  Friday  Sept.  1  on  the 
war  crisis.  The  first  was  off  the  press 
at  6:15  a.m.  and  the  second  at  11:30 
a.m.  Street  sales  were  5,658  for  the 
day. 

A  total  of  13,100  copies  of  an  extra 
edition  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  were  sold  Sunday.  This 
constitutes  a  new  high  record  for  the 
sale  of  extra  editions  of  the  Daily 
Nows.  Last  Friday  aproximately 
11,000  copies  of  extras  of  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Greensboro  Record  were 
sold. 

A  boy’s  bugle  was  used  by  Max 
Greedy,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  in  his 
sale  of  extras  last  week  announcing 
Germany’s  invasion  of  Poland.  There 
was  a  shortage  of  street  circulators  at 
4  a.m.,  so  an  editorial  crew  composed 
of  Greey,  Angelo  O’Dorisio,  editorial 
artist,  and  Fred  Pettid,  police  repor¬ 
ter,  started  out  to  a  residential  district 
with  a  carload  of  papers.  The  crew 
sold  several  hundred  papers. 

The  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
a.m.,  issued  the  first  Sunday  extra 
ever  to  be  published  in  Plattsburg, 
on  Sunday  evening.  Sept.  3.  The  is¬ 
sue  was  placed  on  newsstands  only 
and  thousands  of  copies  were  sold. 

Winston  Salem  Journal  issued  ex¬ 
tras  on  Friday  and  Sunday.  Circula¬ 
tion  manager  Bradley  Welfare,  said 


the  Friday  extra  sold  12,000  and  the 
Sunday  sold  13,000.  Mr.  Welfare  also 
announced  that  the  afternoon  Winston 
Salem  Sentinel,  published  jointly  with 
the  morning  Journal,  got  out  three 
extras,  two  Friday  and  one  Saturday. 
They  sold  8,100  copies. 

Rex  Beilis,  Salisbury  Post  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  said  he  sold  1,600  papers 
with  one  extra  Sunday  morning — 
which  is  typical  of  what  other  N.  C. 
dailies  did. 

The  Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Free 
Press  set  an  all  time  high  for  extra 
sales  on  Sunday  when  39,000  extras 
sold.  It  was  second  time  in  local  his¬ 
tory  the  paper  published  on  Sunday, 
the  other  occasion  being  when  war 
was  declared  in  1914. 

■ 

Government  May 
Consider  Radio 
Limitations 

Administration  Alarmed 
Over  Re-broadcast  of 
Propaganda  Speeches 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6—  Limita¬ 
tions  on  radio  broadcasts  of  war  news 
may  be  considered  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  there  is  no  thought  of 
curbing  newspapers.  Secretary  Ste¬ 
phen  Early  told  correspondents  at  his 
conference  today. 

The  President’s  press  contact  man 
explained  that  radio,  as  “an  infant 
industry,”  may  find  itself  restricted 
unless  it  shows  capacity  to  adjust  it¬ 
self  to  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  European  war  and  the  neutral 
position  of  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  conflict. 

No  Press  Censorship 

The  White  House  does  not  con¬ 
template  censorship  of  either  medium 
“for  the  present”  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  newspapers  “as  a  whole”  ever 
will  be  subjected  to  constrictions. 
Early  told  the  newsmen. 

He  volunteered  this  information  to 
reporters  after  rumors  of  official  in¬ 
tent  to  “tone  down”  broadcasts  had 
been  circulated  in  the  Capital  and 
had  found  their  way  into  print.  High 
officials  of  the  Administration  were 
reported  to  be  alarmed  by  re-broad- 
casts  of  addresses  made  over  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  stations  of  the  war¬ 
ring  powers,  many  of  which  were 
considered  to  be  highly  inflammatory 
and  saturated  with  propaganda. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  through  its  public  relations 
office,  disclaimed  knowledge  of  any 
plan  to  restrict  radio.  That  confirmed 
Secretary  Early’s  statement  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  proposed  “for  the  present.” 

The  press  chief  chose  words  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
speaking  directly  for  the  President, 
but  was  merely  placing  upon  the 
record  his  own  intrepretation  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  attitude  on  the  subject. 

Doubt  Legal  Authority 

Early  did  not  cite  legal  authority 
for  any  possible  attempt  to  curb  any 
part  of  the  press  and  the  impression 
was  gained  by  correspondents  that 
there  is  no  serious  contention  that 
such  power  reposes  in  the  Executive, 
at  least  in  peacetime. 

Radio,  however,  stands  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  position.  It  is  within  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  remove  from  the  air 
any  station  which  fails  to  operate  “in 
the  public  interest.”  The  term  “pub¬ 
lic  interest”  has  never  been  compre¬ 
hensively  defined.  Whether  a  station 
carrying  inflammatory  reports  might 
be  considered  as  imperiling  the  na¬ 
tion’s  neutral  position,  and  thereby 
operating  against  the  public  interest, 
might  be  a  question  for  consideration 
by  the  FCC,  it  is  pointed  out. 

While  the  President  assured  the 
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Nation  in  his  Sunday  evening  address 
that  there  will  be  no  censorship  of 
press  or  radio,  he  also  has  stated  that 
every  legal  means  to  suppress  propa¬ 
ganda  activities  in  behalf  of  foreign 
countries  will  be  invoked. 

The  implications  of  the  phrase  “for 
the  present”  obviously  did  not  regis¬ 
ter  with  Secretary  Elarly  at  the  time 
he  used  the  expression.  Several  hours 
later,  however,  he  made  the  explana¬ 
tory  announcement  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  mean  during  peacetime. 

Early’s  discussion  of  radio  controls 
bore  out  a  prediction  made  several 
days  ago  that  a  declaration  of  policy 
broadcasters  would  be  forthcoming 
coupled  with  words  of  counsel  to 
shortly  from  official  sources. 

Machinary  Ready 

From  the  same  quarters  came  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  machinery  for  restrict¬ 
ing  radio  already  has  been  designed 
and  readied  for  use,  and  that  consid¬ 
erations  of  national  defense  as  well 
as  preservation  of  neutrality  are  be¬ 
hind  it.  At  least  one  broadcast  chain 
representative  had  conferred  with  the 
State  Department  and  had  come  away 
with  the  assurance  that  censorship 
will  not  be  invoked  if  radio  shows  a 
disposition  to  police  itself,  both  as  to 
content  and  source  of  news  programs. 
In  other  words,  he  was  admonished 
to  counsel  his  colleagues  that  broad¬ 
casts  from  government-subsidized  sta¬ 
tions  must  be  emphatically  labeled  as 
such. 

The  reported  plan  for  radio  restric¬ 
tion  involves  clearing  the  spectrum  by 
taking  off  the  air  all  amateur  broad¬ 
casters  not  affiliated  with  the  armed 
service,  and  all  facsimile,  television, 
and  experimental  licensees.  The  lat¬ 
ter  groups  are  not  considered  a  men¬ 
ace  to  neutrality,  but  they  occupy 
expensive  widths  of  available  bands 
which  might  be  required  for  military 
uses.  Most  drastic  step  in  the  ru¬ 
mored  program  is  the  withdrawal  of 
licenses  from  as  many  commercial 
stations  as  may  be  needed  to  set  up 
a  complete  network  of  army  and 
navy  communications  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  coastal 
areas. 
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"SITUATIONS  WANTH)" 

(CmIi  wHK  Order) 

I  Him  —  .50  ^  lia, 

4  tiiNM  —  .40  pw  lia* 

"HELf  WANTED" 

(C«(k  wHh  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .N  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .75  per  Rne 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  wordt  to  lino,  box  number  It 
be  counted  at  three  wordt.  MinimMi 
tpaco,  three  linet.  Roferencet  required 
with  "Butinett  Opportunitiei"  and  eliiir 
edt  involving  tale  of  property  or  goodi. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  tlw 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  tj 
the  ^blishers  themselves  or  by  the  mt’r 
reliable  brokers  in  the  held. 


Newspapert  For  Sale 

Four  Weeklies,  Ala.  2  weeklies,  Pa.  1 
weekly,  X.  C.  1  weekly.  S.  C.  1  dsilr 
N.  C.  1  daily.  Pa,  1  daily.  Tex.  1  daily 
Fla.  Other  choice  opportunities.  Harwfil 
k  Fell.  ‘2t)2H  4lh  Ave.,  X.  Kirminghar 
Ala. 

Small  daily  in  Ohio  —  good  location  — 
$7, .">1)0. DO  cukIi  piiymeiit,  balance  oa 
monthly  notes.  Murray  K.  Hill  &  AsiO- 
riates,  Xew.spaper  Brokers,  Xashvill- 
Tenn. 


Guild,  Management 
Agree  in  San  Jose 

The  threatened  strike  by  the  San 
Jose,  Calif,  unit  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  against  the  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald  unless  the  management 
of  the  paper  reinstated  four  discharged 
editorial  workers  was  put  off  Sept.  4 
when  management  and  guild  repre¬ 
sentatives  agreed  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  Sept.  12. 

A  statement  issued  jointly  by  the 
guild  and  management  representatives 
Sept.  4  said:  “The  guild  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  are  agreed  that  their  differences 
are  a  result  of  a  series  of  misunder¬ 
standings.  These  misunderstandings 
having  been  corrected,  the  guild  and 
the  publisher  will  resume  negotiations 
for  a  contract  on  Sept.  12.  In  the 
interim,  the  staff  will  remain  status 
quo  as  of  the  last  negotiations  meet¬ 
ing  Aug.  31.” 

On  Sept.  2,  the  guild  unit  unani¬ 
mously  authorized  a  strike  against  the 
Mercury-Herald  imless  the  manage¬ 
ment  reinstated  the  employes  within 
48  hours. 


INJUNCTION  HEARING 

Chicago,  Sept.  7 — Judge  Lupe  began 
a  hearing  at  4  o’clock  on  the  injunc¬ 
tion  violation  suit  of  the  Evening 
American  and  the  Illinois  Publishing 
Co.  against  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild,  hearing  12  witnesses  about 
picketing  of  the  Comiss  Fur  Co.  and 
the  Swarts  Jewelry  Co. 


New  York  weekly,  exclusive  field,  xcnii 
plaut,  hi({li  class  community.  Price  $7."" 
one-third  down. 

New  Jersey  weekly  accessible  to  Xe» 
York.  Kxcelletit  plant.  Only  PaP''''  " 
town.  Shopping  news  also  mcluuM 
Price  $8,300,  $2,500  down. 

Xew  York  chain  of  four  separie 
weeklies  and  plant  in  prosperous  wr 
cultural  and  dairyinc  territory, 
proposition.  Price  $5,000,  one-half  do«i 

Xew  York  State  large  weekly, 
plant,  unusual  opportunity.  Price  »- 
000,  one-half  cash. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  TOKP. 
1707  Times  Bldg.  *- 


Nawtpapar  lrok*r$ _ 

able  handling,  buying,  selling 
leases  or  trades.  Viek 

FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Xashville,  Mia 


years’  intimate  contact 

oast  Newspapers. 

i.  W.  Stypes.  Newspaper  Broxer, 
'rancisco. 
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west  daily.  Editor  t 

al.  Write  Box  6875,  Editor 

3LE  HOME  IN  THE  MOST 
E  SECTION  Of  LOS  AhGEU- 
part  financing  for  sm*  *  ®  , 

‘  by  alert  and  n'nbitious  ne 
wfth  twenty-five 
Metropolitan  and  *'*foyfd 

present.  lucratively 
his  offer  reaches  < 
to  relinquish  “fonside: 

:  in  sunny  clime. 

rest  if  “eei™  Editor  * 

of  paper.  Box  bD4U. 
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ClrcHlati«N  Pr«ai*ti«H 

iMCHtfil  lubserlpMoa  eontMU  tor  oror 
tOriM*  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO., 
OMidtaUl  Bailding,  ladionapoU*. 


Wm*M| 

OfwUti— 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Dlr*cf>Moll  ScrvicM 


On  PiteeM  laottors  are  taken  for  personal 
Muaaieationt.  Trp  na.  OoMlela  mail- 
iif  lerrica.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  SO  E. 
nit  8t.,  N.  T.  0. 


Special  Sarvicas 


One  detour  that  is  the  beat  road — Laurel 
Process,  which  detours  around  engraving 
ind  typesetting  expense,  but  doesn’t 
sacridee  effectiveness  for  economy.  Re¬ 
produces  all  sorts  of  Illustrated  Adver- 
tiaing  Literature,  i^ales  Letters,  Instruc¬ 
tion  Sheets,  House  Organs,  Booklets, 
Diagrams  and  Pictures.  Any  size  sup¬ 
plied.  500  Copies  (8'^''xll")  $2.63 

add’l.  100s  only  ‘22c.  Laurel  Process, 
480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  WAIker  5-0526. 
Informative  Manual  free. 

friM,  Badlo  and  Public  Relations  problems 
npertir  handled.  Personal  represeatation. 
Write  James  VV.  Barrett,  551  Fifth  Ave., 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.  Murray  Hill  2-5670. 


Can  work  with  competition  in  co-operative 
effort  to  cut  distribution  costs.  Conduct 
department  on  low  cost  basis  consistent 
with  day-by-day  changing  conditions.  Tops 
on  wastage,  white  paper  costs,  collections, 
circulation  problems.  Rotarian  type  of 
promoter.  How  about  your  September 
audit  t  Write  Box  6097,  Editor  h  Pub- 
Usher. _  _ 


HOME  DELIVERY  and 
BOY  PROMOTION 
speciaUst 

Seven  years.  Albany,  N.  Y'..  paper;  seven 
years  Allentown,  Penna. ;  three  years 
Long  Island.  N.  Y’.,  paper.  Enviable 
circulation  record.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  anywhere.  Own  car.  Interview  at 
no  obligation  or  cost.  Box  7015,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation — Twenty  years’  experience.  Ca¬ 
pable,  conscientious.  Get  results  with 
low  cost.  Age  41,  married.  Excellent 
references.  Temperate  habits.  Interview- 
my  expenses.  Box  7003,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


idTirtislng  Manager  for  midwest  daily, 
iO.OOD  population.  Write  fully.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEMONSTRATOR- 
SALESMAN 

Iiperieuced  Press  Photographer  or  man 
vilh  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of 
eynchro  Hash  photography  to  demonstrate 
latest  syucbru-llash  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  News  Photographers,  Camera  Clubs. 
Photographic  Dealers,  etc.  Wanted  by 
leading  national  manufacturer.  Prefer 
man  with  wide  acquaintance  newspajier 
field.  Salary  and  expenses.  Box  7023, 
Editor  fie  Publisher. 


Situationa  Wantad 

Advertising 

let  adman,  27;  Publisher  calls  him  “Gift 
from  Heaven.’’  Budget  forbids  delayed 
[«y  boost;  Adman  seeks  another  roost. 
Box  6950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Idvertlslng  Copywriter,  city  staff  Job 
wanted;  college  graduate;  employed  coun¬ 
ty  aeat  correspondent.  Box  6971,  Editor 
k  Publisher.  _ 

idrertiilng  Manager  —  Business  Manager, 
now  employed,  seeks  larger  field.  Thirty 
years’  experience.  References.  Box 
fiW5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Idnrtlilng  Salesman  or  Executive,  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  greater  opportunity.  16 
years  experience  on  large  Metropolitan 
daily.  Sound  merchandising  background, 
umlent  references.  Box  6942,  Editor 
*  Piiblither. 

^  10  .  .  .  creative  mind,  practical  organ- 
•  -  ability  to  lead  and  inspire 
enthusiasm  ...  16  successful  years 

newspaper,  magazine  and  agency  experi- 
“'e  •  .  .  now  sixth  year  competitive 
.  .  .  thoroughly  dependable.  Box 
_°»i5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ton  Need  a  man  who  can  do  copy  and 
^youts  that  help  your  solicitors  sell 
■  College  trained.  Age  25. 
.jnx  6910,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

®A-t^e  advertising  manager,  salesman, 

*“®'’®>*KhIy  experienced  towns  7,000- 
0. TOO,  wants  change.  College,  married, 
^li^'erences.  Box  6996.  Editor  t 


If  lg>oking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  Tkeio  Fields: 

Management 

MechSlcal 

Publicity 

1  Dr  These  Serrlees 

*  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
n« '®®**'°"**  “d  send  it  to 
with  payment.  (Count  five  wordi 
“  line;  minimum,  three  lines;  40e  per 
„  •  P*f  ittae).  For  s  month  yonr 
ri.  ****  roach  prospective  em- 
dir«/i*'  •  Bfeny  have  been  placed 

2  Rn  ^ 

(  1  n  e  1  n  d  1  n  g 
Personnel  appHcation 
of  yott  upon  receipt 

ii  nn.  Application  will  be  kept 
OM  files  for  six  months.  It  will 
xc'ord  available  to  the 
tniiii  executives  calling 

I  ^  "•  constantly  for  employees. 

linear  ***  catch  onr  dead- 

“»•  of  next  Thursday. 

personnel  ssrvioe 

Editor  t  Publisher 
Bldg.,  Timoo  8q.,  N.  Y.  0. 


Circulation  Man  willing  to  locate  anywhere, 
now  employed  and  married.  Unlimited 
experience,  seeking  employment  on  small 
daily  as  Circulation  Manager.  Salary 
Secondary.  Box  7011,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Manager  experienced  in  all  yihases  of  cir¬ 
culation  details  and  promotion  on  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine  or  Ncwsp.ii>er.  Age  33. 
gentile.  I'niversity  specialization.  Box 
7017,  Editor  &  Publi.shcr. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 

All-around  newspaperman.  Desk,  reporting, 
feature,  publicity,  advertising.  University 
Journalism  graduate,  24,  now  working. 

Box  6984,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

All-around  newspaperman,  30.  Editorial, 
Display.  Classified,  Circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  Go  anywhere,  any  size  jiapcr.  Box 
7021.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  ’round  reporter-editor.  Five  years  on 
dailies,  weeklies;  now  employed;  wishes 
change.  Go  anywhere.  .Age  27,  single. 
Box  7002.  Editor  A-  Piihli-ticr. 

Ambitious  young  woman,  university  gradu¬ 
ate  juurnniisni.  Experieneed  reporter, 
fiction  writer,  stenographer.  Desires  con- 
neetion  newsiiaper.  radio.  publishing 
house.  Box  7020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonist — 25,  single.  Don’t  hire  anyone 
until  you  see  my  convincing  originals, 
reprints.  Salary  secondary.  Box  6938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonist- illustrator.  Excellent  draughts¬ 
man.  Ideas  —  comic,  editorial,  newspa¬ 
per.  advertising.  Part  or  full-time. 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  6911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Commercial  photographer  19,  employed  by 
a  prominent  firm,  wants  opportunity  on 
news  camera  stalf.  Box  6974,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 


Do  you  want  a  reporter?  For  experience, 
to  prove  my  value  to  myself,  you,  will 
work  two  payless  months.  College 
trained.  25.  Kenneth  Beaver.  422  Mar- 

^  kct.  New  Cumberland,  Penna. 

Editor,  36,  successful  business  magazine 
record,  available  editorial,  advertising, 
promotion,  publicity  connection.  Box 
6987,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  38,  capable  of  taking  compUta 
charge  of  editorial  department,  desires 
change. 

Forceful  editorial  writer,  aggressive 
news  director,  19  years  experience, 
qualified  for  any  executive  post. 

Unexcelled  references,  nexer  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  a  newspaper  Job.  South  or 
East  preferred.  Box  6932,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist,  feature  artist,  depart 
inent  head.  Fifteen  year.s  on  large  mid 
western  Sunday  and  daily.  Desire  change. 
Box  7016.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Feature — and  sports  man.  24.  Ready,  will¬ 
ing  and  ABLE.  Employed,  Have  handled 
oaniera.  Box  7012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
I  edited  weakly  fourteen  months.  Increased 
reader  interest,  circulation.  Want  to 
report  for  daily.  Missouri  University 
journalism  graduate.  Linotype  exper¬ 
ience.  References.  Box  6991,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

Missouri  Journalism  honor  graduate  desires 
more  experience  news,  sports,  general 
editorial  work.  Conscientious,  able,  am¬ 
bitions.  Salary  secondary.  Excellent 
references.  Apply  Box  7009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Newsman — ten  years'  experience  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  rewrite,  desk.  Associated 
Press,  make-up  editor;  go  anywhere.  Box 

6884,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Nifty  girl  writer,  excellent  secretary- 
stenographer,  editing,  proofreading,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  experience,  personality. 
New  York.  Box  6999,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(More  Situations  Xext  Column) 


Skop  a«^  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  Save 

Vmd  Fffgwfl  Mom  E^mipmtml  &  Sugoliw  frumt  Sumrem,  DttUn,  Unly  Ummm 


Caaqtaiiof  Itoaoi  Far  Sola 


(1)  Model  0-SSM  Intertypo,  serial  number 
over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds,  Mo¬ 
tor,  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  A  WALSH  (CORPORATION,  82 

Beekman  8t.,  N.  Y,  0, _ 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Vsrick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street _ New  Y'ork  City 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Bebnilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Maehanical  Eqaipmant  For  Sole 


Printers  Bargains  —  Miehle  Verticals. 
Kellys,  Cylinders,  Web  and  Job  Presses, 
Linotypes,  Intertypes.  Ludlows,  Kilrods, 
plants  bought  and  sold.  Write  for  bar¬ 
gain  bulletin.  Craftsmen  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Newspaper  &  Stereotype  Machinery 
Want:  Oitiiple  jiress,  22%"  cut. 

Hiffelnian,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  W’e  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  k  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Fhato-ERQravlaq  Eqaipmaat  For  Sal# 


CHEMOO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Complete  Photo  Engnvers  Equpfiment 

chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com- 
,  plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A.  TASOPE  ’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Press  Room  Equipmant  For  Sola 


FOR  SALE 

By  owner,  Rebuilt  Hoe  X  Pattern  Sextuple 
Press  with  two  Automatic  McMullen, 
color  ink  fountains.  Rubber  Rollers, 
Electric  Paper  Hoist,  D.  0.  Motors,  Con¬ 
trol  Switch  Board  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  For  further  details, 
write  Box  6965,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

For  Sale:  Duplex,  eight-page  Hatbed  press, 
in  good  condition,  available  quickly  at 
right  price  from  New  Y'ork  State  source. 
Must  act  fast  because  of  installation  of 
larger  press.  Inspection  welcomed  any 
time.  Write  Box  6818.  Editor  &  Pub 
lislier. 


Goss  Comet  flatbed  press  in  good  condi 
tion,  coiniilete  with  niotor.s.  chases ;  must 
lie  moved  soon;  merger.  G.-VLVIN  NEWS- 
P.tPEBS.  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-typo 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or 
end-roll  feed.  Available  in  6-unit,  double 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  capacity.  (22%"  cut-off).  May  be 
seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  R.  HOE  A  CO.,  910  E.  138 
ST..  N.  Y.  C. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment 

II.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
inanufaotnring  precision  rubber  plates. 
H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.  200  Varick  Street. 
New  Y’ork  City,  N.  S. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Reporter:  five  years’  experience  dailies; 
industrious,  dependable,  capable;  college 
education;  training:  city,  sports,  prefer 
latter;  go  anywhere;  now  employed.  Box 
6948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter-Editor,  35.  in  same  Job  12  years, 
seeks  change,  (jonsider  any  offer  any¬ 
where  U.  8.  or  Canada.  Box  6930,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 
General  &  Administrative 

Newspaper  Executive — at  present  assistant 
to  publisher  on  good  size  daily — wants 
larger  field.  Thoroughly  competent  — 
knows  advertising — good  personality — 
age  45.  Box  6981,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Wanted  —  Short  or  extended  engagement 
by  newspaper  efBcieney  expert,  short  cut, 
common  sense,  money-making  methods. 
Write  Box  6915,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Society  Editor-reporter,  23 ;  ambitious 
good-will  builder;  versed  in  civic,  home 
and  women’s  fields;  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  7019,  Editor  A  Piililisher. 

Sports  writer — 30,  single,  A.B. ;  Five  yesrs 
experience  on  metropolitsn  daily — rewrite, 
copy  reading,  covered  twelve  sports;  fea¬ 
tures,  statistics  expert.  Box  6925,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Three  years’  experience,  small  daily.  Leg, 
desk.  Writing  ability,  copy  reading. 
Prefer  middle  west.  24.  Box  7004,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Washington  representative,  wide  contacts, 
experienced  newspaper,  magazine,  seeks 
additional  publication.  Box  6944,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Young  woman;  journalism  graduate  with 
experience.  Now  studying  photography; 
excellent  feature,  news  writer.  Capable 
for  social,  woman’s  amusement  page. 
Resourceful,  dependable,  conscientious. 
Available  October  1st.  Box  6919,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Young  Woman  with  New  York  and  out-of- 
town  journalistic  experience  desires  po¬ 
sition  with  neivspaper  or  other  publica¬ 
tion.  References.  Advancement  more 
important  than  salary.  Now  employed. 
Box  7022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaations  Wonted 

_  Medmnicsl _ 

Web  Pressman-Stereotyper,  employed,  wants 
change  either  combination  or  straight 
press.  Twenty  years  as  foreman.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Must  be  permanent.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6914,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Promotion 


BUILDER-UPPER 

Promotion  Manager,  exceptional  record,  now 
employed,  seeks  connection  with  aggres¬ 
sive  publisher  who  will  give  free  hand; 
thirteen  yesrs  all  phases  of  promotion — 
(advertising,  editorial,  circulation),  with 
papers  25,000  to  100.000  up;  three  years 
executive  agency  experience.  Age  36,  mar¬ 
ried,  Christian.  Box  6980,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion  Manager;  advertising  agency, 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience ;  will 
go  anywhere ;  reasonable  salary.  Box 
7000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ava.  Naw  York 

Business  Established  In  1899 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

ON  ANOTHER  PAGE  of  this  issue,  antedate  any  substantial  rise  in  the  in¬ 
cur  good  friend  Eugene  MacKinnon  come  of  newspapers.  It  should  be  pos- 
places  some  constructive  ideas  before  sible  for  sound  and  sincere  bargainers 
the  principal  news-  on  the  publishers’  side  of  the  table  to 
Fallacy  of  paper  vmions.  He,  as  convince  the  union  representatives  that 
"Make-Work"  chairman  of  the  there  can  be  prosperity  for  no  one,  if 
ANPA  committee  newspapers  have  to  assume  new  basic 
AgreemeRTt  dealing  with  labor  wage  loads,  and  at  the  same  time  svis- 
affairs,  agrees  with  tain  practices  which  keep  men  at  un- 
the  concern  recently  expressed  by  productive  tasks.  Under  present  rev- 
Major  George  Berry  of  the  Press-  enue  conditions,  there  is  an  extremely 
men’s  Union  over  the  recent  consid-  narrow  margin  between  total  income 
erable  shrinkage  of  opportunity  for  and  total  expense.  Unproductive  ex- 


the  concern  recently  expressed  by 
Major  George  Berry  of  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  over  the  recent  consid- 


employment  in  newspaper  production. 
Major  Berry  had  proposed  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  that 
the  great  printing  craft  unions  unite 


pense  may  be  the  element  which  brings 
red  ink  into  action  and  red  ink  these 
days  is  a  fatal  disease  for  newspapers. 
While  Mr.  MacKinnon  did  not  in- 


in  a  new  federation,  not  only  for  the  elude  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
strength  that  such  unity  would  bring  in  his  letter,  and  refers  to  it  indirectly 
to  the  unions,  but  for  the  benefit  of  but  once,  we  consider  the  Guild  a  po- 


the  newspapers  which  provided  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  union  members. 

That  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass. 
Whether  it  does  or  not  is  of  little 
present  importance  to  employing  pub- 


tential  leader  toward  a  saner  relation¬ 
ship  between  publishers  and  their  em¬ 
ployes.  That  sounds  silly,  in  the  face 
of  the  Guild’s  record  of  militant  an¬ 
tagonism.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 


Ushers.  The  long-established  policy  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Guild  includes 
of  these  unions  of  living  up  to  their  grains  on  newspaper 

contract  obligations  would  undoubt-  Payrolls.  It  includes  men  and  women 
edly  be  continued  under  any  new  who  are  not  sympathetic  with  the  poll- 
alignment.  Leaders  and  members  of  the  leadership  durmg  the  past 
alike  are  aware  of  the  value  of  a  rep-  ^otir  years,  people  who  do  not  believe 
utation  for  integrity  in  their  relations  JIl  newspapers 

with  employers  and  they  will  not  per-  ^e  Guild  thinks  of  itself  to  be  a  part 
mit  the  apparent  numerical  strength  of  the  labor  niovement,  and  its  leader- 
of  a  great  central  union  to  impair  ship  has  tried  to  direct  the  thoughts 
their  judgment.  membership  along  labor  move- 

,.n  1  .  ment  lines.  With  what  success,  we 

What  Mr.  MacKinnon  seeks  is  more  know 

immediate  He  asks  genmne  states-  ^^y  case,  it  seems  possible  to  this 

manship  of  the  union  leaders  in  their  intelligence  of 

future  relations  with  newspapers.  He  Guild  combined  with  the  intelli- 
wants  an  epfl  of  the  traditional  experience  of  the  older 

make-work  ideas  by  which  or-  ht  be  a  tremendous 

ganized  printers  have  sought  to  keep  ^he  benefit  of  newspapers, 

as  many  as  possible  of  their  craft  ^heir  economic  interests  in  the  long 
employed  and  paid,  even  when  there  ^un  are  those  of  the  publisher-the 
was  no  genmne  revenue-producing  ^est  possible  income  for  each  that  can 
work  to  be  done.  His  letter  to  Major  ^he  enterprise.  The 

publisher  has  superiority  only  in  his 
ITU  sets  forth  that  the  long-run  re-  power  to  shut  down  the  enterprise  and 
suit  of  these  ideas  has  been  to  cause  his  losses,  and  that’s  a  power  that 
the  susi^nsion  of  newspapers  and  the  ^im  neither  profit  nor  satis- 

diminution  of  the  opportunities  for  faction 
employment.  In  almost  every  recent  *  *  * 

newspaper  suspension,  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  reasons  cited  by  the  publishers  LET’S  MAKE  IT  clear  right  now  that 
affected  has  been  “high  and  increas-  we  don’t  attribute  all  the  woes  of 
ing  cost  of  labor.”  newspapers  to  the  demands  of  labor 

For  readers  who  are  interested  in  unions  or  the  pay 

the  details,  Mr.  MacKinnon’s  letter  Other  of  organized 

gives  ample  information.  We  haven’t  Improvements  These  are 

the  space  to  go  into  the  ramifications  Needed  factors,  and  imjwr- 
of  “bogus”  in  the  composing  room,  of 

arbitrary  rules  compelling  the  employ-  ,  ,  MacKinnon  p  o  i  n  t  s 

ment  of  subs  even  on  work  requiring  ^®y  readjustm^t  of  news- 

specialization,  of  over-manned  press-  advertising  rates  difficult,  if  not 

rooms  and  of  demands  for  time-and-  impossible.  And  we  believe  that  re- 


Improvements 

Needed 


one-half  pay  for  work  done  within  adjustment  of  newspaper  rate  sched- 


a  shift  for  which  pay  has  been  cov¬ 
ered.  The  unions  can  present  plausi- 


ules  would  have  a  permanent  promo¬ 
tional  value  in  the  sale  of  newspaper 


ble  defenses  for  all  these  practices, 


but  an  impartial  observer  must  won-  .  While  Mr.  MacKinnon  s  thoughts  are 
der  how  any  industrial  structure  can  m  the  direction  of  reduced  advertis- 
endure  them  and  compete  successfully  m®  rates  as  a  means  of  restoring  vol- 
against  others  not  so  handicapped,  ^me  to  newspaper  advertising,  it 

The  record  of  the  past  few  years  that  the  adjustment  might 

proves  that  such  competition  cannot  along  more  complex  and  construc- 
be  sustained.  Imes.  A  lower  basic  rate,  we  are 

•  *  •  convinced,  might  bring  in  more  busi¬ 

ness,  but  imless  it  was  calculated  to 
WE  DO  NOT  believe  it  is  futile  to  return  the  newspaper  a  unit  profit  per 
hope  that  Mr.  MacKinnon’s  ideas  line  of  advertising  published,  it  would 
may  be  favorably  received,  or  that  not  help  the  revenue  situation. 

within  a  few  years  Editorially  this  paper  has  frequent- 
A  Ckanca  fl^®y  ^Hl  ^  standard  ly  urged  the  simplification  of  news- 

for  Gnild  union  policy.  War  paper  rate  cards.  We  doubt  the 

....  pressures  may  accel-  soundness  of  the  theory  that  a  line 

•a  arsk  p  erate  the  change,  of  advertising  space  should  be  avail- 


A  Ckanca 
for  Gnild 

Laadarskip 


^  erate  the  change,  of  advertismg  space  should  be  avail- 
There  isn’t  much  able  to  one  man  at  one  price  and  to 
doubt  that  hourly  wages  will  rise  if  another  at  a  lower  price.  Volume  dis- 
the  war  brings  an  increase  in  living  counts  are,  of  course,  inherent  in  ad- 
costs.  That  increase  in  cost  is  likely  to  vertising  practice  and  should  be  con¬ 


tinued.  Much  more  important,  in  our 
view,  and  worthy  of  a  great  deal  more 
study  than  they  have  received,  are 
discounts  for  regularity  and  frequency 
of  copy.  Newspapers  preach  continuity 
of  effort  in  their  promotion,  but  few  of 
them  in  their  rate  cards  offer  concrete 
inducements  to  the  advertiser  to  be  in 
the  paper  often  enough  and  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  assure  results  from 
his  sales  effort.  Failure  to  do  that, 
we  believe,  is  responsible  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  campaigns  re¬ 
garded  as  failures. 

“Campaigns”  are  accepted  from  ad¬ 
vertisers,  experienced  and  inexperi¬ 
enced,  without  a  word  of  advice  from 
the  newspaper.  Advertisers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  pay  their  money  at  the  gate 
and  to  assume  all  the  risks  of  success, 
with  little  counsel  as  to  size  or  char¬ 
acter  of  copy,  number  of  insertions 
calculated  to  produce  the  best  results, 
plans  for  the  future.  Many  newspapers 
do  offer  merchandising  co-operation, 
assistance  in  getting  distribution,  etc., 
but  always  with  the  idea  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  knows  his  own  business  and 
wants  no  advice  from  the  people  who 
know  his  prospective  market  better 
than  anyone  else  on  earth. 

We  don’t  plump  for  volume  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  ideal  solution  of  the  news¬ 
paper  situation.  We  believe  high  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  local  and  national 
rates  for  comparative  schedules  have 
harmed  the  entire  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  structure.  We  believe  that  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  advertising  classifications 
has  increased,  rather  than  decreased, 
the  opportunities  for  chiseling  the  rate 
card,  and,  in  the  long  run,  decreased 
newspaper  revenues. 

Finally,  we  don’t  believe  there  is 
any  set  formula  for  an  ideal  newspa¬ 
per  rate  card.  There  are,  however, 
principles  which  can  be  stated  for  gen¬ 
eral  application,  and  we  think  that  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  publishers 
and  advertising  executives  to  study 
that  situation  would  be  a  profitable 
move.  The  defects  aren’t  many,  but 
they  are  common  and  well  known, 
and  their  correction  is  largely  a  matter 
of  the  will  to  do  something,  rather 
than  an  inertia  which  prefers  to  leave 
a  bad  matter  alone,  satisfied  that  it 
might  be  worse.  That  thinking  will 
lead  nowhere,  as  it  always  has. 

*  •  • 

WHILE  WE’RE  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  newspaper  stability,  we’d 
like  to  advance  some  tentative  ideas 

that  have  been  tak- 

In  Praise  af  ing  shape  in  our 

Employe  meditations.  The 

_  . .  most  stable  and 

Ownership  profitable  newspa¬ 

pers  in  the  country 
are  those  which  are  personally  di¬ 
rected  by  their  active  owners.  That 
goes  for  chain  as  well  as  individually 
operated  newspapers.  We  have  pointed 
out  before  that  the  veritable  rock 
among  American  newspapers  is  the 
Washington  Star,  which  has  been  pier- 
sonally  owned  and  directed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Noyes  and  Kauffmann  fam¬ 
ilies  since  its  establishment  in  1852.  It 
is  no  dilettante  directorate,  interested 
only  in  profits  produced  by  non-par¬ 
ticipating  subordinates,  but  a  daily 
working  assignment  with  an  eye  on 
thck  compass  and  a  hand  on  the  wheel 
and  the  throttle. 

It  is  this  writer’s  conviction  that 
successful  journalism  can  be  attained 
in  no  other  fashion.  Responsibility 
must  walk  hand  in  hand  with  direc¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  responsibility  is 
at  its  best  when  the  journalistic  inter¬ 
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est  is  not  diluted  by  other  business  or 
financial  interests,  when  the  owner  of 
a  newpaper  lives  for  and  with  it,  day 
and  night.  Again,  that  goes  for  chain 
as  well  as  individual  newspapers,  and  i 
to  the  degree  that  ownership  authority 
is  delegated  in  chain  operation,  to 
that  degree  is  the  chain  unit  in  peril 
from  well-directed  competition  or 
from  its  own  human  weakness. 

We  are  reminded  again  of  these 
ideas  by  the  recent  transfer  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  from 
the  ownership  of  men  once  active  and 
now  retired  by  age  to  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  are  now  in  charge  of  its 
destinies.  We  should  like  to  be  able 
to  report  transfers  of  that  nature  with 
greater  frequency.  The  owner  of  a 
newspaper  who  has  given  his  active 
years  to  its  service  is  fortunate  if  he 
has  sons  or  daughters  to  whom  he  has 
been  able  to  transmit  both  a  liking  for 
newspaper  work  and  the  requisite  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  His  problem  is 
solved,  both  for  his  family  and  for  the 
community  they  serve.  Much  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  situation  of  a  newspaper 
in  which  the  original  stock  holdings 
have  been  widely  scattered  by  in¬ 
heritance,  where  operations  are  in  the 
hands  of  either  employes  without  stock 
or  with  small  holdings,  and  where  the 
interests  of  the  people  constituting  a 
majority  are  concerned  only  in  the 
return  from  their  securities.  While 
a  newspaper  in  which  majority  stock¬ 
holders  are  directly  interested  in  op¬ 
erating  is  usually  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment,  a  newspaper  in  which  ownership 
is  widely  diffused  and  not  directly 
concerned  in  operations  is,  according 
to  recent  experience,  not  a  safe 
element  in  an  investment  port¬ 
folio. 

Essentially,  a  newspaper  is  not  big 
business,  drawing  its  income  from 
many  communities  and  many  strata  of 
our  life.  It  is,  whatever  it  may  repre¬ 
sent  in  invested  capital  and  weekly 
payroll,  fundamentally  a  local  institu¬ 
tion,  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon 
the  well-being  of  many  other  local  en¬ 
terprises,  as  well  as  upon  nationally 
distributed  sources. 

How  well  it  shares  in  this  local  and 
national  pool  depends  heavily  upon 
management. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  great  many 
more  like  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
New  York  Sun,  and  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil  around  the  country.  None 
of  these  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other 
in  organization;  all  represent  various 
degrees  of  employe  and  managemen. 
ownership.  All  of  them  have  sirnple 
financial  structures,  with  no  great  bloc 
of  bonds  or  steps  of  preferred  issues 
making  employe  participation  an  illu¬ 
sion  rather  than  a  reality,  "niey 
genuine,  and,  without  exception,  suc¬ 
cessful. 

In  general,  they  provide  that  when 
an  employe  dies  or  leaves  the  com¬ 
pany,  his  stock  will  be  purchased  at  3 
fair  value  and  redistributed  to 
workers.  So,  we  believe,  does  tne 
long-established  policy  of  the  Scripp®' 
Howard  concern,  in  which 
participation  has  for  decades  been 
100%  successful.  That  policy  won: 
make  many  millionaires,  ^ 

give  the  employe  a  sense  of  high  r 
sponsibility  toward  his  newspa^r  an 
the  public  it  serves,  it  gives  him  w 
immediate  reward,  in  nioney,  tor 
gent  work,  and  it  provides  h*V, 
an  estate  when  his  life’s  work  is 

Newspaper  stability,  we  ^i^***]^ 
believe,  would  be  immensely  enhan 
if  newspaper  ownership  was 
trated  among  the  people  . 

working  with  their  hands,  their  ■ 
and  their  financial 
common  ends  of  profit  and  pub 
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St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


Adds  Four  More  Intertypes 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH  continues  to 
step  ahead  with  Intertype.  With  substantial 
linage  gains  in  the  first  six  months  of  1939/ 
including  a  gain  of  227,054  lines  in  retail 
advertising,  the  Post-Dispatch  once  more 
began  to  look  around  for  production  im¬ 
provement.  Result... an  order  for  four  four- 
magazine  Model  F  Intertype  Mixers  —  the 
seventh  repeat  order  for  Intertypes  placed 
by  this  important  newspaper. 

•  Two  of  the  new  machines  are  equipped 
with  four-magazine  side  units,  and  oil  four 


are  equipped  with  the  Intertype  Automatic 
Quadding  aqd  Centering  Device,  Six-Pocket 
Mold  Disk,  and  Mohr  Saw. 

•  The  Post-Dispatch  bought  its  first  Inter¬ 
type  twenty-three  years  ago  — in  1916.  Re¬ 
peat  orders  were  placed  in  1919,  1922, 
1923,  1925,  1926,  1927,  and  1939. 

•  Write  for  names  of  other  purchasers  of 
modern  Intertypes  located  in  your  vicinity. 
Please  address  Intertype  Corporation,  360 
Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  nearest 
Intertype  branch  or  sales  representative. 


Step  Ahead  with  INTERTYPE 


SET  rN  fUTU«A  BOLD  AND  CA.ffO  f. 
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Ad  made  up  with  sluglines  and  Elrod  base,  ready  to  receive  line  cut 


How  cloos  vour  (xtmposing  room  handle  time  killinc)  ads  like  IIk;  one 
illustrated  above?  Typical  ol  complicated  composition  Irequenth  com¬ 
ing  through  the  newspaper  t-omposing  room,  this  advertisement  re¬ 
quired  a  lull-si/e  zinc  line  cut.  which  could  not  be  cut  apart  becausr? 
ol  "tie-ins."  to  be  combined  with  ten  separate  blocks  ol  Ivpe. 

Illustrations  at  the  right  demonstrate  the  handling  of  this  ad  in  an 
ellicient.  modern  composing  room,  doing  away  with  the  need  lor 
('osiK  and  dillicull  mortising,  or  ()iecing  and  litting  together  of  mount¬ 
ing  material.  I  he  picture  at  the  top  shows  the  ad  in  a  newspaper 
chase,  as  completely  made  up  by  the  comi)ositor.  with  all  portions, 
except  the  type  blocks,  filled  in  with  long  strips  ol  tirod-casi  .854- 
inch  height  base  material.  Blocks  of  slugs  were  easih  and  acrxiratek 
positioned  bv  cutting  through  one  or  more  of  the  full  length  strips 
ol  Elrod  base  material. 

Ihis  method  provides  the  utmost  flexibility  and  satisfaction  in  make¬ 
up.  as  blocks  of  type  and  base  for  supporting  cuts  can  be  placed 
easily  in  any  required  position.  Elrod  strip  material  base  is  also  prac¬ 
tical  for  use  in  news  columns  as  well  as  in  advertisements  to  mount 
all  kinds  of  plates. 

Ehe  middle  illustration  shows  the  zinc  cut,  routed  through  the  metal 
for  txpe  blocks,  ready  to  be  positioned  on  the  base,  and  the  bottom 
illustration  pictures  the  cut  in  place,  held  by  a  few  spots  of  cement 
to  prevent  shifting  during  the  mat  making.  All  units  are  level  and 
rigidly  supported. 

Specimens  of  Elrod  base  and  other  Elrod  products  and  literature 
descriptive  of  Elrod  equipment  and  its  operation  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Unmounted  cut,  routed  through,  re. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Chicago.  Illinois 


Complicated  ad,  produced  without  mortising — all 
units  level  and  rigidly  supported  (or  stereotyping 
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iome  Short  Cuts  Aiding  Production 

ANPA  Mechanical  Department's  Collection  Lists  Devices  of 
Plant  Inventors  Solving  Many  Newspaper  Publishing  Problems 


0 


^•gffSSITY  is  the  mother  of  inven-  expense,  and  are  flexible  in  control, 
non,  and  production  problems  aris-  Before  we  adopted  this  scheme  it  was 
ug  constantly  in  newspaper  plants,  necessary  to  fire  a  high  pressure  steam 
jftoi  are  overcome  by  some  execu-  boiler  solely  to  heat  these  tanks.  The 
ives  or  employes  who  sit  up  nights  immersion  gas  burner  performs  the 
the  problems  through  to  so-  same  service  at  a  definite  saving  in 
Scores  of  “home-made”  gad-  expense. 


gea  are  devised  by  these  inventors  of 
the  composing,  engraving  and  other  Cleaning  Halftone  Screens 

achanical  departn^nts  each  year.  John  A.  Ward,  former  Engraving 
Hie  Mechanical  Department  of  the  Superintendent,  Detroit  Free  Press 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  Anderson  eoes  about  the 

sedation  has  assembled  descriptions  ■,  ,  ®  j  u  u* 

large  number  of  these  inventions  ‘^“^try  cleanmg  lenses  and  halftone 
ltd  Spiled  them  into  a  paper  en-  Photo-engravers  and  ap¬ 

plied  “Gadgets,  Tricks  and  Short  Cuts  Patently  does  an  excellent  job.  I  ob- 
U«d  and  Distributed  by  ANPA  served  him  clean  some  screens  i^ed 
OSces."  The  paper  was  distributed  by  an  opera  or  who  prides  h^elf  on 
m  executives  attending  the  annual  the  excdlent  care  he  gives  his  equip- 
.ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  held  pus  operator  had  been  clean- 

recently  in  Philadelphia.  polishing  his  screens  with 

FoUowing  are  some  of  the  “Gadgets,  Jewelers  rouge.  The  cleaning  special- 
Tricb  and  Short  Cuts”  described  by  removed  enough  rouge  from  he 
production  executives  for  the  ANPA  seemingly  clean  screens  to  amaze  the 

Mechanical  Department:  '"Sr  A^d^rson ‘then  advised  strongly 

D  against  the  use  of  jeweler’s  rouge, 

o  r.  ,  .  pointing  out  that  it  builds  up  gradu- 

E  D.  Rindsberg,  Mechanical  ^  thin,  red 

Sjperintendent,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  which,  acting  like  a  red  filter. 

We  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  proofing  absorbs  light,  increases  the  exposure 
ojse  which  eliminates  the  masking  time,  and  takes  away  from  the  sharp- 
ofthe  regular  chase  when  pulling  full-  ness  of  the  image.  He  advocates  in- 
pige  proofs.  This  is  slipped  over  the  stead  the  use  of  Bon  Ami  cleaning 

powder  used  dry  as  follows;  Use  new 

i'-r.L  HO  cheesecloth,  but  first  remove  the  dress- 

ing  from  the  cloth  by  placing  it  in 
-  boiling  water.  After  drying,  the  cloth 

jn - 1 - pT  will  be  soft  and  limp.  Shake  the  dry 

*'  i  y  Bon  Ami  powder  on  the  screen  and 

polish  with  the  dry,  soft  cheesecloth. 

- -  .  It  is  important  that  no  moisture  be 

used.  Plants  using  this  system  find  it 
,  highly  satisfactory. 

'“I? 

Heavy  Photographic  Films  for 
i  Tint  Printing 

^  John  A.  Ward 

5,  The  process  of  tint-printing,  or  the 

^  double  printing  of  screen  patterns  on 
i  1  5  tbe  metal  in  cold  top,  instead  of  trans- 

I  i;  ferring  them  to  the  metal  in  ink  by 

J  rt  ❖  'be  use  of  the  various  shading  ma- 

;i|  I  ;  I  V  chines  used  for  years  past,  is  becoming 

*  T;  ^  more  popular  every  day.  This  is  but 

"T — p - - Ttbr  ^  natural,  as  this  system  has  great  lati- 

^  makes  a  better  dot  for  etching,  is 

clean  and  sharp,  and  lends  itself  read- 

- — :jy  re-etching,  besides  being  as  fast 

,  if  not  faster  than  the  old  systems.  A 

Chase  Cincinnati  Enquirer  smooth,  even  tint  can  be  secured  over 
t  ,  a  large  area  without  patch  marks, 

two  hollow-head  screws  are  provided,  of  course,  you  have  secured 
^wned,  and  the  form  is  ready  for  ^  good,  even,  photographic  tint-nega- 
« proof  press.  The  material  used  in  tjvg  ]arge  enough  to  cover  such  an 
“  eonstruction  is  ^4-inch  by  3/4-inch  ^rea. 

rolM  steel.  The  inside  width  is  The  one  drawback,  where  much  of 
i*  greater  than  the  width  of  this  double  printing  is  done,  seems  to 
^  and  the  inside  length  be  that  the  tint-negative,  if  made  on 

^ui-inch  less  than  the  length  of  the  ordinarv  wet  plate  or  stripfilm,  be- 
This  deficiency  in  length  pomes  dirty,  spotted  or  slugged  after 
^  the  footstick  or  bottom  bar  to  being  used  a  few  times,  or  the  glass  on 
gainst  the  type  when  the  clamp-  ^-hich  it  is  stripped  gets  cracked  or 
SCTews  are  tightened.  The  adver-  broken.  To  overcome  this  condition. 
B  constantly  calling  for  more  and  png  photo-engravine  plant,  handling 
inswL  A  special  chase  j,  considerable  quantity  of  plate  work 

the  need.  on  which  Ben  Day  is  used,  adopted 

u  ^  ,  the  following  process. 

Heating  Plating  Baths  0^^,  g.  Matched 


Medianical  Department: 

Proofing  Chase 
E  D.  Rindsberg,  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


hoofing  Chase  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


dot;  while  No.  505  is  a  very  large  dot. 
The  number  of  dots  to  the  inch  in 
the  various  Ben  Days  must  be  matched 
as  closely  as  possible,  of  course,  by 
using  the  halftone  screen  most  closely 
corresponding  to  the  Ben  Day  screen 
to  be  duplicated. 

These  stripfilm  negatives  are  then 
stripped  onto  plate  glass  and  used  only 
as  master  negatives.  From  these  mas¬ 
ter  negatives,  contact  positives  are 
made  on  heavy,  contrasty,  offset  film, 
in  a  vacuum  frame,  so  as  to  secure 
perfect  contact.  This  results  in  a  film 
having  a  transparent  dot  correspond¬ 
ing  in  size  to  the  Ben  Day  dot  to  be 
duplicated.  It  is  from  these  heavy, 
off.'set  films  that  the  actual  tint  printing 
is  done. 

The  offset  film  used  is  tough  and 
very  opaque,  does  not  require  a  glass 
support,  and  stands  up  under  a  lot  of 
hard  use,  without  injury.  If  spots  of 
cold  top  solution  from  the  corners  of 
plates  get  on  these  films,  they  may  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  film, 
by  washing  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
moistened  with  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol. 

One  of  these  heavy  films  will  outlast 
many  wet  plate  or  stripfilm  negatives 
for  tint  printing,  and  will  give  a  uni¬ 
form  dot  every  time.  The  film  may 
be  secured  in  sizes  large  enough  to 
cover  a  full-page  newspaper  plate. 

Type  Wash  Container 
R.  A.  Cooke,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 

This  device,  which  was  made  by  our 
head  composing  room  machinist,  H. 
L.  Schmus,  is  used  for  washing  galleys 
of  type  on  proof  presses.  The  three 
drawings  show  the  construction  so 


’■Bwers  the  need. 


Heating  Plating  Baths 

H.  D.  Rindsberg 
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Large,  even,  tint-negatives  were 


»  ,  -  even, 

U®^*‘®sting,  and  perhaps  unusual,  made  on  stripfilm  through, the  various 
^Plication  of  our  Kemp  equipment  is  halftone  screens.  These  were  shadow- 
'Beof  immersion  burners  for  heat-  dot  negatives,  with  the  opaque  dot 
in  our  nickeling  depart-  matching  in  size  the  Ben  Day  dot  to 
such  burners  are  used,  be  duplicated.  For  instance.  No.  538 
We  have  found  that  they  operate  is  a  small,  opaque  dot  on  the  original 
"  satisfactorily,  reduce  operating  negative;  No.  509  is  a  somewhat  larger 


CHART  2 

Top  view  (Chart  I)  and  front  view  of  Type 
Wash  Conta  iner. 

clearly  that  very  little  description  is 
needed.  The  container  is  filled  with 
type  wash  to  a  level  slightly  below  the 
height  of  the  pM^orated  plate.  The 
brush  normally  rests  on  the  perforated 
plate  and  is  thus  kept  above  the  level 
cf  the  liquid.  Downward  pressure  on 
the  brush  depresses  the  perforated 
plate  and  immerses  the  bristles  in  the 
liquid. 

The  purpose  of  the  lead  weight, 
which  is  %  inch  thick,  is  to  make 
the  thing  heavy  and  prevent  it  from 
moving  around.  The  total  weight  is 
about  10  pounds.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  perforated  plate  and  the 
weight  is  13  16  inch.  The  ring,  which 
the  drawing  shows  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  is  hinged  so  that  normally  it  lies 


Container  and  brush,  ready  for  use. 


flat  against  the  perforated  plate  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  brush. 

We  do  not  use  benzine  or  gasoline 
for  washing  type  as  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  forbids  the  use  of  either  of  these. 
We  use  Varsol,  as  this  is  not  injurious 
to  hands  or  health. 

Setting  Impression  on  Old  Presses 

Walter  Ogden,  Pressroom 

Superintendent,  Cleveland  Press 

I  guess  every  office  has  many  short 
cuts  and  that  many  of  them  border 
upon  the  “blacksmith”  method  of  solv¬ 
ing  mechanical  problems,  hence  the 
hesitancy  to  advertise  their  use  by 
ourselves. 

We  have  one  such  method  here 
which  certainly  is  efficient,  even 
though  it  does  violate  some  mechanical 
rules.  To  secure  the  correct  and  exact 
indentation  of  the  plate  into  the 
blanket — despite  the  discounting  items 
that  enter  in  the  form  of  worn  bear¬ 
ings  in  old  presses,  and  variable  thick¬ 
nesses  of  blankets  on  all  presses — is  a 
problem.  In  our  plant  we  believe  we 
secure  exact  indentation  on  every  page 
printed  in  the  room  by  the  following 
method. 

We  machine  a  flat  piece  of  steel  2 
inches  in  width  to  a  thickness  of  .425 
inch,  which  is  .0125  inch  less  than  the 
thickness  of  the  stereotype  plate,  if 
.4375.  To  determine  our  impression 
indentation  regardless  of  worn  bear¬ 
ings  or  variable  blankets,  we  take  a 
plate  off  each  end  of  the  cylinder, 
leaving  the  center  plates  on  and  in 
contact  with  the  impression  cylinder, 
so  as  to  get  the  cylinder  closely  to  the 
position  it  occupies  when  in  operation, 
and  then  drop  this  .425  gauge  between 
the  blanketed  cylinder  and  the  naked 
plate  cylinder.  This  is  done  while  the 
web  is  in  the  press,  and  the  measure¬ 
ment  is  taken  with  the  web  between 
the  gauge  and  the  blanketed  cylinder. 

We  take  several  “feels”  so  as  to  avoid 
beaten-down  spots  in  the  blanket,  and 
then  parallel  our  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders  from  the  ends,  metal  to 
metal,  ignoring  the  measurement  there 
but  getting  the  cylinders  accurately 
in  line.  Of  course  plate  thickness  must 
be  checked  carefully  before  setting 
the  cylinders.  On  a  single-width  press, 
we  leave  a  plate  on  each  end  of 
the  cylinder,  but  on  different  or  stag¬ 
gered  positions,  then  turn  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  one  side  and  measure  and  re¬ 
peat  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
parallel  the  cylinders. 

"Hiis  “blacksmith  calipier,”  for  that 
is  what  it  is,  has  been  one  of  my  best 
instruments  in  the  shooting  of  trouble 
in  strange  pressrooms  and,  especially, 
on  old,  worn,  machines  having  sprung 
or  loose  cylinders. 

Printing  Colored  Ear  from  Rubber 
Type 

Walter  Ogden 

Another  device,  constructed  for  one 
of  our  smaller  papers,  to  permit  print- 
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Holder  for  Page  Dumnny 
InviNG  Belt,  Composing  Room  Super 
intendent,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Time, 
Herald 

The  illustration  shows  a  device  for 
holding  the  page  dummy  before  the 
make-up  man.  The  feet  of  the  stand 
fit  snugly  over  the  bottom  of  the  chase 


Waste  Catcher  for  Ludlow  change  made  wi 

R  B.  Goldey,  Superintendent,  and  reqSire"no  change 
Frank  Powell.  Machinist.  Toronto  fication.  Symbols 
Evening  Telegram  be  inse 

This  attachment,  indicated  by  white  holder  with  equal 
crosses  on  the  photograph,  receives  the 
waste  from  the  slug  cutter  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  falling  onto  the  floor  and 
becoming  a  nuisance.  The  chute  is  ^ 
provided  with  a  sliding  bottom  which 
releases  the  slugs  into  the  hellbox,  as 


Holder  for  page  dummy. 

The  clip  for  holding  the  dummy  is 
soldered  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  The 
holder  is  movable,  so  that  it  may  be 
removed  to  another  chase  after  the 
form  is  locked  up. 


Core-Waste  Rewinder 
C.  B.  Welch,  Assistant  Production 
Manager,  Los  Angeles  Times 
The  photograph  shows  our  core¬ 
waste  rewinder.  Cores  which  do  not 
have  enough  paper  to  rewind  econom¬ 
ically  on  the  Cameron  rewinder  are 


How  the  small  zinc  etchings  are  stored  in 
special  holders. 


The  halftone  shows  the  method  used 
for  keeping  the  folio  combinations  in  !■■■■ 
systematic  storage.  We  have  a  dozen  ^ 
of  these  holders,  hung  at  a  convenient 
place  on  the  wall  by  means  of  a  bar 
carrying  a  row  of  hooks  to  fit  the  holes 
in  the  upper  ends  of  the  holders. 

These  zinc  plates  with  the  etched 
folio  numbers  have  stood  up  under 
daily  rollings  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mefal  Analysis  Samples 
H.  D.  Rindsberg 

Core-wast 

We  sometimes  get  good  results  from 
very  simple  ideas,  so  I  am  passing  this  sent  to 
on.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  drum  is 
from  our  metal  analysis  since  We  salvaged 
starting  taking  our  samples  correctly,  sizes  on 
Many  newspapers  still  obtain  samples  salvaged 
for  analysis  by  using  the  sawings  from  forms, 
a  few  slugs.  If  the  slug  happens  to  be 
off  analysis,  the  final  analysis  is  in-  i  i 

correct,  and  the  whole  composing  room 
suffers.  Walti 

When  we  melt  metal  for  pig  casting,  Superi 
we  also  cast  a  small  sample  pig  from 
each  heat,  after  thorough  stirring.  This  V®® 

pig  is  about  6  inches  long,  2  inches  considers 
wide,  and  %-inch  thick.  At  the  same  ble-page 
time  we  add  plus-metal.  When  all  then 

the  plus-metal  is  added,  we  may  have  sidered 
20  or  25  small  pigs.  We  then  drill  six  double  c 
^'i-inch  holes,  about  half  way  through,  tations  c 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  vestment 
these  pigs,  and  collect  the  drillings  in-  use 

to  one  pile.  Thus  we  obtain  a  sample  vised  a 
which  is  truly  a  cross-section  of  our  trifling  < 
entire  composing  room  metal  sup-  We  ha 

ply.  struct  tw 

Our  metal  supply  varies  only  slightly  *ug  to  oi 
line.  The  length  of  these  steel  strips  in  composition,  and  for  ten  years  no  *1*® 
is  predetermined  by  that  of  the  longest  complaints  have  been  received.  This  used  for 
date  line — that  is,  the  one  containing  information  may  aid  some  of  the  com-  uot  for 
the  greatest  number  of  characters  in  posing  rooms  experiencing  metal  trou-  double 
month  and  day.  At  one  end  of  the  ble.  (C 


Waste  Catcher  for  Ludlow. 
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Many  Interior  Changes  Made  to  Proivde  Greater 
EfRcIency — New  Equipment  Installed — Grounds  Landscaped 

on  galleys  without 


[JEN  Orville  S.  McPherson  and  read  the  slugs 
•ociates  took  over  the  operations  dragging  the  type  out  and  away  to 
[  4e  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 


_ _  _  a  some  better  lighted  spot. 

igo  last  month,  the  public  did 
Ml  need  a  seventh  sense  to  discover 
^  I  radical  change  had  taken  place, 
hr  ipread  before  it  was  the  new 


Standard  material  racks  have  been 
provided  on  the  makeup  line  so  that 
the  makeup  man  can  reach  virtually 
any  size  metal  he  needs  without  shift¬ 
ing  his  position.  Clamped  to  a  wire 


R.  L.  Adams,  composing  room  s^uperinten-  ^  group  making  newspaper  sur- 

dent  (seated),  and  Gordon  F.  Elrod,  pro-  y^yg  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and 
^  duction  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Snokanp 
^  Journal,  looking  over  a  picture  page  on  ^ 

•W  the  back  of  the  Journal.  He  formed  his  own  organization  to 

carry  on  this  work  and  served  many 
also  have  been  improved  by  four  large  properties  before  acquiring  interest 

i  suction  fans  in  the  west  wall.  in  the  Journal. 

Each  machine  has  been  furnished 
with  a  metal  chair  and  a  metal  copy 
table. 

For  speedy  production  the  Journal 
is  using  both  Intertype’s  and  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  Monotype  and  Elrod. 

Recently  purchased  and  installed 
J  was  a  new  shaver  in  the  stereotype 
ft  department,  50  new  chases  for  make- 
up,  and  a  mitre  machine  in  the  ad 
'  I  room. 

IjJ  The  machinist’s  room  also  has  been 
S  enlarged  and  enclosed. 

H  'The  exterior  appearance  of  the  Jour- 
H  nal  plant  also  has  been  greatly  im- 
B  proved.  A  new  coating  of  white  stucco 
has  been  applied  and  the  grounds  have 
leen  landscaped. 

<es  Stock  Room  Changed 

lalf  stock  room,  once  in  an  unhandy 

^  place  on  the  second  floor  behind  the 
business  office,  has  been  moved  to  the 
first  or  basement  floor,  with  a  counter 
3S-  over  which  the  attendant  transacts  his 
ird  business.  On  the  same  floor  is  the 
ir-  Journal’s  new  and  modem  cafeteria, 
of  once  on  the  “attic”  floor,  where  it  was 
by  not  only  hard  to  reach  but  was  ex- 
ird  tremely  hot  in  the  summer. 

is  'The  business  office,  now  presenting 
hat  a  uniformity  of  desks,  each  with  in¬ 
direct  lamps,  is  the  first  op>en  depart- 
of  ment  to  greet  the  visitor.  The  many 
the  window  opienings  of  the  room  are 
by  tastily  hung  with  Venetian  blinds, 
ne.  Adjacent  to  this  room,  which  provides 
led  for  the  accountants,  advertising  solici- 
I.  tors  and  circulation  district  managers, 
tly  as  well  as  the  advertising  manager, 

;as,  general  manager  and  publisher’s  as- 
its.  sistants,  is  the  reception  room  and 
om  private  office  of  Mr.  McPherson.  ^ 

B  Printers  on  Air 

The  story  of  American  printers  was 
the  subject  of  an  “American  at 
Work”  broadcast  on  CBS  network 
Sept.  2.  More  than  90  stations  coast- 
to-coast  carried  the  broadcast  which 
included  a  visit  to  the  New  York 
Times  comp>osing  room  while  Sun¬ 
day  editions  were  going  to  press.  An¬ 
nouncer  John  Reed  King  interviewed 
linotypiers  and  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  on  their  occupations.  Frederic 
Goudy  was  heard  from  the  CBS  studio 
interviewed  by  program  director 
Brewster  Morgan  on  details  of  his  life 
and  accomplishments  in  hand  printing. 


Commercial  Appeal  to  Open 
$100,000  Addition  Soon 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  has  not  yet  set  the  date  for 
occupancy  of  its  $100,000  addition  to 
house  press  room  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Construction  is  going  for¬ 
ward  and  it  may  be  occupied  in  the 
early  fall. 

Officers  of  the  newspaper  said  the 
new  press  equipment  will  not  result 
in  a  change  of  press  schedules,  but 
will  make  possible  better  news  con¬ 
tent  for  each  edition  by  more  rapid 
handling  of  news  in  both  the  compos¬ 
ing  and  press  rooms.  It  will  be  the 
first  addition  by  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  to  the  plant  purchased  several 
years  ago  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 


?i)eancl  ink,  and  was  spieedily  accom- 
pjshed.  But  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
MJherson  was  planning  the  new 
icoduct  he  was  to  give  to  the  public. 


k  also  was  mapping  out  changes  and 
aprovements  in  the  Journal  plant. 


»iiidi  is  atop  an  imposing  hill  just  at 
tfct  outskirts  of  downtown  Kansas 


Although  the  building,  which  in 
yws  past  had  been  a  publishing  house 
and  then  an  automobile  school,  still 
the  same  walls,  it  virtually  has 
^  turned  inside  out,  and  to  the 
viewing  it  for  the  first  time 
®jlit  be  accepted  as  a  comparatively 
structure  erected  especially  for 
a  :wspaper  plant. 

Swcessfully  to  transport  his  ideas 
^  paper  into  reality,  Mr.  McPher- 
brought  into  his  organization  of 
*^ves  Gordon  T.  Elrod,  who  had 
^16  years  of  experience  in  the 
?ttanical  departments  of  more  than 
in  the  East,  West  and  South, 
the  paper  was  putting  out  its 
'•s  and  pictures  according  to  the 
'test  streamlined  fashion,  so  was 
•■*^ine  becoming  the  mode  of  the 
-^ical  operation. 

’Journal’s  composing  room  is  a 
3del  of  efficiency  and  facility.  First 
notice  to  the  eye  is  the  paint  color 
tnbination,  consisting  of  a  border  of 
green  running  five  feet  up  from 
floor  along  the  walls.  The  upper 
'v  1^*^  ceiling  are  of  aluminum. 
*  olive  green  is  easy  on  the  eyes 
™  the  aluminum  gives  off  a  good 
.It^^^tion  and  is  easy  to  clean. 
^Aiso  in  connection  with  propier  light- 
1  ffie  batteries  of  Benjamin 
the  makeup  line.  The 
jn  the  wide  expanse  of  panel 
the  west  side  of  the  com- 
room  also  have  been  painted  a 
y  blue,  providing  a  daylight  effect 
manner  of  day. 
have  been  installed  in  the 
y*  meks  so  that  printers  may  easily 


Adds  7  Inlertypes 


The  Gannett  Publishing  Company 
of  Portland,  Maine,  publishers  of  the 
Press-Herald  and  Evening  Express, 
and  the  Sunday  Telegram,  recently 
purchased  seven  Intei^pes.  Henry 
G.  Jones,  George  F.  Marshall,  Richard 
M.  Haskell  and  B.  D.  Weymouth  are 
the  mechanical  men  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  new  equipment. 


View  from  the  stereotype  mat  roller  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal  composing  room 
showing  the  makeup  frames.  Benjamin  skylight  fixtures  and  ad  foreman's  desk  at 
extreme  end  of  the  aisle.  The  composing  room  equipment  is  arranged  for  "straight 
line"  production  of  nine  daily  editions. 


IV 
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New  Devices  for 
Graphic  Arts  Show 

More  Than  200  Firms 
To  Exhibit  Sept.  25 
To  Oct.  7  in  New  York 

With  more  than  200  exhibitors,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  leading  firms  in  the 
graphic  arts  machinery  and  supply 
field,  the  Fifth  Educational  Graphic 
Arts  Exposition  will  open  Sept.  25  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
and  will  continue  until  Oct.  7. 

Concurrent  with  the  Exposition  a 
movement  to  bring  about  a  nation¬ 
wide  observance  of  “Printing  Indus¬ 
try  Week,”  Sept.  25-30,  has  been 
launched  by  Graphic  Arts  Exposition, 
Inc.  The  celebration  is  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  issuance  on  Sept.  25  of 
the  special  3-cent  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
the  American  colonies,  the  Stephen 
Daye  Press,  which  forms  the  design 
of  the  stamp.  A  special  postal  sub¬ 
station  has  been  authorized  for  the 
main  floor  of  the  exposition  where 
the  stamp  may  be  purchased. 

Other  Conventions  in  Session 
Several  important  conventions  will 
be  held  in  the  city  during  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  including  those  of  International 
Assn,  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen, 
United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the 
National  Association  of  Photo-Litho¬ 
graphers.  The  latter  will  be  held  Sept. 
28-30  at  the  Park  Central  Hotel. 

A  noteworthy  exhibit  will  be  that 
of  Stephen  H.  Horgan,  the  dean  of 
photo-engraving,  and  his  priceless 
collection  of  photo-mechanical  prints, 
on  the  mezzanine  floor,  which  will 
dramatize  the  connection  of  photogra¬ 
phy  with  the  printing  press.  The 
exhibit  will  include  rare  specimens 
and  plates  of  relief  printing,  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  and  photointaglio 
engraving.  Among  the  specimens  to 
be  shown  will  be  the  first  photo¬ 
engraving  by  Niecephore  Niepce 
(1824)  and  the  first  portrait  from  life 
by  photography  (Washington  Square, 
New  York  City,  1840),  the  first  news¬ 
paper  containing  a  halftone  (the  New 
York  Daily  Graphic,  March  4,  1880), 
the  first  photo-engraving  in  colors 
(William  Kurts,  New  York,  1893), 
the  first  advertising  in  color  (about 
1893),  first  instantaneous  color  pho¬ 
tography  (1913),  and  a  score  of  other 
“firsts,”  including  some  exhibited  for 
the  first  time. 

Partial  List  of  Exhibitors 

Exhibitors  include:  American  Type 
Founders  Sales  Corp.;  Bingham  Bros. 
Co.;  E.  W.  Blatchford  Co.;  Burgess 
Ink  Co.,  Inc.;  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.; 
Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.;  Federated 
Metals;  Howard  Flint  Ink  Co.;  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Corp.;  Hamilton 
Mfg.  Co.;  Hammond  Machinery 
Builders,  Inc.;  Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co.;  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.;  J.  M.  Huber, 
Inc.;  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co.;  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machinery  Corp.; 
Intertype  Corp.;  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corp.;  Kelly  Metal  Corp.; 
Lanston  Monotype  Machinery  Co.; 
Linotype  Parts  Co.;  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.;  O.  J,  Maigne  Co.;  Margach 
Mfg.  Co.;  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.; 
Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.; 
Miller  Printing  Machinery  Co.;  Na¬ 
tional  Roller  Co.;  Payne  &  Walsh 
Corp.;  Rapid  Roller  Co.;  Rich  &  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Inc.;  H.  D.  Roosen  Co.;  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.;  Triangle  Ink  &  Color  Co.; 
United  American  Metals  Corp.;  Van- 
dercook  &  Sons,  Inc.;  Webendorfer- 
Wills  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Wood,  Nathan 
&  Virkus  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Rapid  Roller  Company’s  exhibit 


Chicago  Tribune  Lays  Garage  Cornerstone 

View  of  cornerstone  ceremony  at  the  new  ultra-modern  qaraqe  which  will  house  and 
service  the  Chicago  Tribune's  big  fleet  of  delivery  trucks.  A  welded  copper  box  was 
placed  inside  the  heavy  stone  before  it  was  lowered  and  sealed  into  place  by  W.  E. 
Macfarlane  (with  trowel),  business  manager  of  the  Tribune.  The  box  contained  a 
special  copy  of  the  Tribune  printed  on  rag  paper.  Louis  H.  Rose  (holding  stone), 
circulation  manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  ceremony.  The  garage  will  incorporate 
safety  devices,  including  an  electric  eye  system  for  automatically  opening  doors, 
overhead  projection  heaters,  a  house  telephone  system,  a  ventilating  system  to  take 
carbon  monoxide  out  of  the  building,  and  skidproof  floors. 


will  include  some  unusual  lithographic 
posters  on  cloth,  showing  in  caricature 
various  activities  connected  with  the 
graphic  arts;  a  roller  testing  machine 
and  a  demonstration  of  how  Rapid 
Rollers  are  actually  tested  to  make 
sure  they  can  stand  up  under  many 
times  the  strain  to  which  they  will 
normally  be  submitted  by  users.  The 
complete  Rapid  Roller  line  will  be 
displayed. 

D.  M.  Rapport.  B.  P.  Nilles,  T.  M. 
Broadston  and  M.  M.  Taylor  will  be 
in  attendance. 

New  Remelting  Furnace 

The  United  American  Metals  Cor¬ 
poration  will  show  the  operation  of  a 
new  continuous  remelting  furnace 
said  to  be  unlike  anything  heretofore 
used  for  remelting  type  metal.  This 
furnace  with  a  capacity  of  245  lbs. 
of  slugs  is  electrically  operated,  of 
bottom-pour  type  and  occupies  only 
six  square  feet  of  space.  One  of  its 
several  features  is  a  spout  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  skimming  the  ingots. 

The  Rutherford  Machinery  Company 
Division,  General  Printing  Ink  Corp., 
will  have  on  display  a  Rutherford 
Photo-Lettering  Machine  and  also  the 
Craig  Dri-Spray,  which  sprays  a  dry 
powder  (special  formula)  is  claimed 
to  have  a  number  of  advantages  over 
the  wet  spray. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
will  have  in  operation  several  current 
models  of  Blue  Streak  Linotypes,  and 
the  new  Two-in-One  Model  33  will 
be  shown  for  the  first  time. 


Adds  Three  Miehles 


N.  E.  Conference 


Minneapolis  Daily 
Expanding  Plant 

Four-Story  Structure  Being  Built 
By  Star-Journal  as  Result 
Of  Merger 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  6— Construction 
of  a  new  addition  to  the  Minncopolij 
Star-Journal  building,  doubling  the 
size  of  the  present  plant,  will  be  started 
immediately,  it  has  been  announced 
by  John  Cowles,  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  enlargement  is  the  second  major 
project  of  its  kind  undertaken  by  the 
paper  in  less  than  a  year.  In  June,  the 
Star  completed  a  $3(X),000  mechanical 
plant  expansion. 

Remodeling  of  the  present  structure 
also  is  included  in  the  new  plans. 

All  Departments  Enlarged 
The  new  edition,  according  to  Mr. 
Cowles,  will  give  the  Star-Journal  the 
finest  newspaper  plant  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles. 

Enlargement  of  the  present  accom¬ 
modations  was  made  necessary,  he 
said,  by  great  increases  in  circulation 
following  consolidation  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  with  the  Star  on  Aug.  1.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  will  provide  more  working 
space  for  all  departments  of  the  Star 
Journal,  whose  home  office  personnel 
was  increased  by  more  than  200  for¬ 
mer  Journal  employes  following  the 
consolidation 

The  new  addition  will  be  four  stor¬ 
ies  in  height,  and  basement,  stretching 
200  feet  along  the  side  facing  the 
street,  with  a  depth  of  165  feet  along 
133  feet  of  the  frontage  and  a  depth  oi 
110  feet  for  the  remaining  67  feet  o! 
frontage.  The  new  structure  is  de¬ 
signed  eventually  to  be  six  stories 
high.  The  present  building’s  exterior 
walls  will  be  resurfaced  to  conform 
with  the  architecture  of  the  addition 
Work  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  get  the  new  building  en¬ 
closed  before  cold  weather.  ComplC' 
tion  is  scheduled  for  February. 

Quarters  for  all  departments  will  be 
vastly  enlarged.  The  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  for  one,  will  be  tripled  in 
size. 

Additional  printing  presses  are  be 
ing  ordered  to  augment  the  19  pros-' 
units  now  used  in  printing  the  newS' 
paper,  Mr.  Cowles  said. 

Coinciding  with  word  of  the  enlarg 
ment  program  was  the  announcemen 
that  the  Star-Journal  also  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  piece  of  property  66  feet  y 
165  feet,  adjoining  the  site  of  tbe  new 
addition  to  provide  for  the  posibili 
of  even  further  future  expansion 

Color  Work  on  Weekly 

Illinois  Paper  Publishes  Its  First 
3-Color  Halftone 

The  Glen  Ellyn  (Ill  ) 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  fiwt 
town  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
try  to  print  a  three-color  h^- 
within  its  own  one-man  enpa^ 

plant.  The  News  recently  pubhsh 

William  B.  Edmondson  of  Philadel-  its  first  color  photo  through  tne 
phia,  who  has  been  in  the  supply  busi-  operation  of  K.  W.  Moore,  local  ^ 


First  Annual  Mechanical  Meeting 
to  Be  Held  Oct.  8  in  New  London 

Mechanical  representatives  from  the 
majority  of  New  England’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  convene  for  their  first  an¬ 
nual  conferene  in  New  London,  Conn., 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  8. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  widely-known 
typography  expert,  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  the  afternoon  session 
in  the  Mohegan  hotel.  He  will  have 
as  his  subject  “The  Newspaper  of 
Tomorrow  Typographically.” 

Herbert  T.  Stanger,  production 
manager,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
is  program  chairman  for  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  conference  is  the 
outgrowth  of  six  months  of  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  leadership  of  Francis 
Britton,  production  manager,  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph. 

The  one  day  program  will  consist 
of  a  visit  to  the  plant  of  the  host 
paper,  the  New  London  Day,  and 
morning  clinics  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments:  composing,  stereo¬ 
type,  press,  and  photo  engraving.  A 
noon  recess  will  be  followed  by  a 
combined  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at 
which  Mr.  Farrar  will  speak,  and  din¬ 
ner  in  the  evening. 

Registration  will  take  place  Satur¬ 
day  night  at  the  hotel. 

Members  of  the  New  England  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Executives  Association 
will  hold  their  fall  meeting  jointly  with 
members  of  the  newly-formed  New 
England  Mechanical  Conference. 

Joins  Morrill  in  Phila. 


Newark  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Installs  2  ness  to  newspapers  and  the  printing  mercial  photographer,  who 
of  Horizontal  Type,  One  Vertical  industry,  recently  joined  the  sales  the  engraver  with  a  color  transpar  . 

staff  of  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.  Divi-  '  . .  ""  ° 

sion  of  General  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  headquarters  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


TTie  Newark  (N.  Y.)  Courier  in¬ 
stalled  two  Miehle  horizontal  presses 
and  one  Miehle  vertical  Aug.  21,  mak¬ 
ing  its  commercial  printing  establish¬ 
ment  one  of  the  finest  in  central  New 
York  State,  according  to  Roy  Robin¬ 
son,  publisher. 

This  is  the  first  expansion  move 
since  July,  1937,  when  a  Duplex  press 
was  installed  for  printing  the  news¬ 
paper. 


Display  Combination 

One  of  the  latest  two-letter  display 
combinations  announced  by  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  is  18- 
point  Bodoni  ^Id  Condensed  with 
14-point  Bodoni  Bold. 


me  eiiKiavci  win*  «  —  -  -  _ 

which  contained  all  the  colors 

It  was  necessary  to 
ration  negatives.  From 
tives,  three  positive,  , 

prints  were  made,  one  for 
colors.  Final  prints  were 
sensitized  zinc.  Because  o 
of  paper  used  by  ’  ji-e  inch, 

halftones  contain  IW  dote  ■' 

The  color  plates,  howeve  . 

300  to  the  inch. 
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mo  Expected  at  SNPA  fw"!*  Warden 

’  Frank  C.  Wardell,  assistant  head 

.j  proof  reader  of  the  New  York  Herald 

MOmfllllCGl  ImOwI  Tribune  and  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 

'  bers  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6 

Conference  of  Western  Division  and  fourth  in  seniority  in  the  Herald 
1*  I  •  1  Tribune  chap>el,  died  Aug.  31  of  a 

Has  250  v^uestions  on  List  heart  ailment  at  his  home  in  Wood- 

CHAmNOOCA,  Tenn.,  Sept.  7— Final  haven,  Queens.  He  joined  the  New 
ijrangements  are  being  made  for  York  Tribune  as  a  compositor  57 
Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con-  years  ago  and,  except  for  a  brief 
ference,  Western  Division  which  will  period  with  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
beheld  in  Chattanooga,  Sept.  11-12.  Journal,  had  been  with  the  New  York 
First  general  session  will  be  called  Papar  ever  since. 

10  order  by  Chairman  I.  J.  Gardner, 
production  manager  of  Chattanooga  Mauf  DlV  M«lt 
Wat  9:30  a.m..  Monday,  in  ball-  •'*7  *  ***' 

room  of  Hotel  Patten.  Adolph  Shelby  A  new  “Flex”  dry  mat  has  been 
Odis,  general  manager  of  Chattanooga  put  on  the  market  by  the  Flexideal 
Times  and  president  of  Southern  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  New  York,  according 
Newspaper  I^blishers’  Association,  to  an  announcement  by  W.  J.  Sullivan, 
fill  deliver  address  of  welcome.  The  president.  This  company  sold  an  im- 
romainder  of  program  will  be  devoted  ported  dry  mat  for  many  years,  but 
exclusively  to  discussion  of  newspa-  its  new  mat  is  made  entirely  in  this 
per  mechanical  problems.  country.  Several  different  types  of 

A  list  of  more  than  250  questions  “Flex”  mats  are  offered,  for  commer- 
conceming  mechanical  and  production  cial  and  syndicate  as  well  as  news- 
problems  of  newspapers,  has  been  paper  purposes.  The  company  also 
compiled.  Additional  topics,  sub-  manufactures  a  well-known  direct 
fitted  by  delegates  who  have  not  pre-  pressure  mat. 


Conference  of  Western  Division 
Has  250  Questions  on  List 


New  Dry  Mat 


compiled.  Additional  topics,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  delegates  who  have  not  pre¬ 
ciously  submitted  questions,  will  be 
dscussed. 

Departmental  chairmen  who  will 
iead  discussions  of  topics  are  as 
ioUows: 


Returns  to  London 


iead  discussions  of  topics  are  as  Frank  G.  Easto,  head  printer  of  the 
ioUows:  London  Times,  was  the  luncheon  guest 

Composing  room,  Claude  L.  Baker,  recently  of  J.  T.  Mackey,  president  of 
Vne  Orleans  Times  Picayune.  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

Engraving  room,  E.  O.  Aslinger,  At-  at  Linotype  headquarters,  in  Brook- 
jitta  Georgian.  lyn.  While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Easto 

Pressmen  —  Guy  Aycock,  Chatta-  visited  several  newspaper  and  print- 
oogo  News;  Stereotype  room— W.  B.  ing  plants,  the  World’s  Fair,  played 
•tstor.  Jr.,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap-  golf,  and  made  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Md.  He  sailed  for  home  Aug.  23  on  the 

Advance  reservations  indicate  that  Queen  Mary, 
attendance  may  exceed  400.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  lAinr  Uiikor 

iave  been  reserved  for  exhibits  of  vOOpCl  Jwlllj  lHluCl 
manufacturers  of  newspaper  equip-  A.  J.  Cooper,  formerly  of  Goss  Print- 
aent  and  supplies  in  main  lobby  and  pregg  Company  and  later  with  a 
on  mezzanine  floor  of  hotel.  Equip-  printing  roller  manufacturer,  has 
aent  manufacturers  exhibits  will  joined  the  sales  force  of  J.  M.  Huber, 
show  machinery  in  operation.  joc  ^  Chicago  manufacturers  of  print- 

The  committee  on  entertainment,  j^g  j^^g  ^r.  Cooper  will  represent 
mder  the  direction  of  Guy  Aycock,  ^^e  firm  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
■hairman,  has  arranged  a  tour  of  in-  Nebraska.  Robert  S.  Gallup,  veteran 
spection  of  Chickamauga  Dam  and  ggigg  representative  of  Huber  com- 
•lats  to  scenic  points  on  Lookout  hag  been  assigned  to  the  states 

fountain.  Additional  entertainment  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  it  was 
:Mtures,  including  a  tea,  have  been  announced  by  Ralph  C.  Persons,  man- 
ifranged  for  wives  of  delegates.  ager  of  the  Chicago  branch. 

Mr.  Gardner  will  preside  at  all  ses¬ 
sions.  Other  members  of  the  commit-  Aman#  CttMvauSnM  DIanI 
:ee  in  charge  include  W.  A.  Cams,  of  UpCHS  tnQrdVinS  Hmlll 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Her-  Wn^hir,ntn„  (Mn  \  MLosnnrinm 


sions.  Other  members  of  the  commit-  Aman#  CNMvauSnn  DIanI 
:ee  in  charge  include  W.  A.  Cams,  of  UpCHS  tnQrdVinS  Hmlll 

•^  Bimingham  News  and  Age-Her-  Washington  (Mo.)  Missourian, 

ZaJ.  T  K  o" r  a  weekly  published  by  J.  L.  Miller, 

'^‘^w  has  its  own  engraving  plant.  The 
Zh  V'""’ I  new  unit  was  insfalled  by  William 

Duke  r>f  ^  Wells  of  New  York,  a  representative 

Me^of  the  Charleston  (S  C  )  News  ^be  Lectrocut  Company  and  Charles 

Robert  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  Western 

'tine  Atlanta  Jowrnal,  and  R.  R.  Ful- 

’^on,  of  the  Roanoke  Times  and  World-  Newspaper  Union.  _ 


iuys  Albany  Building 

Knlclterboclter  News  Will  Raze  it 
to  Provide  Loading  Platform 

Ihe  Press  Company,  publishers  of 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
'  acquired  a  three-story 

”*1  u  btnlding  at  39  Hudson  Avenue, 
« the  rear  of  its  Beaver  Street  plant, 
^0  will  demolish  the  structure  to 
provide  a  new,  off-the-street  loading 
Pj^ce  for  incoming  paper  and  sup- 
t'  I®  oad  outgoing  papers. 

^0  39  Hudson  Avenue  property 
an  area  more  than  25  x  67  feet 
anA  covered  by  No.  35 

^37,  will  form  the  courtyard  pro- 
hy  Mr.  McDonald,  in  which  it 
j^^ttried  to  build  a  modem  loading 
P  norm  with  rearranged  mailing 
and  receiving  and  dispatching 


Engravers  Report 
Highest  Union  Wage 

International  Now  Has  10,500 
Members,  $885,000  Assets, 

Convention  Told 

Continuation  of  efforts  to  unify 
labor  was  advocated  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers’  Union  in  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  fortieth  annual  convention  held 
recently  in  San  Francisco. 

Reports  presented  by  officers  showed 
an  increased  membership,  with  the 
total  now  10.500;  a  strong  financial 
condition  with  assets  of  the  89  local 
unions  set  at  approximately  $885,000 
and  the  highest  annual  wage  of  any 
union. 

Edward  J.  Volz,  president,  reported 
that  “cordial  relations  with  employ¬ 
ers  have  been  maintained,  membership 
has  been  increased,  additional  shops 
have  been  organized  and  brought  into 
contractual  relations,  new  local  unions 
have  been  chartered,  improved  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated,  employment  stand¬ 
ards  bettered  and  our  future  has  in 
niany  W'ays  been  made  more  promis¬ 
ing  and  secure.” 

Highest  Annual  Wage 

Figures  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
were  presented  to  show  that  the 
union’s  members  enjoy  the  highest 
annual  wage  of  any  craftsmen  in  the 
nation.  Engravers’  wages  range  from 
$50  to  $60  weekly  for  daytime  work¬ 
ers  and  as  high  as  $78  weekly  for 
nightside  work. 

More  than  $1,000,000  was  expended 
during  the  past  year  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits.  Competition  from 
.schools  offering  to  qualify  students  in 
engraving  and  assignment  of  WPA. 
CCC  and  other  government-employed 
workers  to  engraving  work  were 
cited  as  a  major  problem  facing  the 
union  today. 

Matthew  Woll,  first  vice-president 
of  the  union  and  third  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  among  speakers  addressing  the 
convention,  which  drew  300  delegates 
and  visitors. 

Approximately  25%  of  the  member¬ 
ship  is  now  employed  on  a  35-hour 
veek  basis,  with  45%  at  37  Vz  hours 
and  the  balance  on  a  40-hour  basis,  it 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Volz.  More 
than  90%  of  those  employed  on  news- 
,  papers  and  virtually  all  commercial 
,  workers  who  are  members  of  the 
:  union  are  now  employed  on  a  five-day 
I  week  basis,  it  was  reported. 

!  Re-elected  officers  of  the  organiza- 
i  tion  are  Mr.  Volz,  president;  Mr.  Woll, 
I  first  vice-president;  Frank  H.  Glenn, 


second  vice-president;  William  Golby, 
third  vice-president;  Henry  F.  Schmal, 
secretary-treasurer  and  J.  S.  Mertle, 
technical  director. 

Sessions  were  held  in  the  Clift 
Hotel,  while  opening  ceremonies  were 
held  at  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition. 

Heads  Press  Room 

Thomas  Cottingham  has  been  named 
stereotyping-press  room  foreman  of 
the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
new  daily  newspaper  established  by 
Melvin  Purvis,  former  ace  G-man. 
Linotype  operators  recently  added  in¬ 
clude  F.  W.  Ortman,  Bohlinger  Sharpe, 
Harvey  Lankford,  and  Leonard  Boyt. 
Asby  Matthews  has  joined  the  make¬ 
up  staff.  The  newspaper  is  housed  in 
a  modern  building  with  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  John  A.  Zeigler,  formerly  of 
the  Florence  Morning  News,  is  editor. 

Litho-Art  Exhibit 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  of  lithographic  art  is  now  on 
exhibition  with  the  display  of  the 
Fuchs  &  Lang  collection  now  being 
displayed  at  the  Company’s  galleries 
100  Sixth  Ave.  The  Fuchs  &  Lang 
Mfg.  Co.  is  a  division  of  the  General 
Printing  Ink  Corporation.  To  enable 
visitors  to  identify  the  429  pictures 
in  the  exhibit  the  company  has  issued 
a  catalogue  containing  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  about  each  picture. 

Phillipses  Wed  30  Years 

Bill  Phillips,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  and  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
lips  celebrated  their  thirtieth  wedding 
anniversary  recently. 


Stereot3rpers  Can't  Depend 

on 

GUESSWORK 

For  Trouble-Free  Casting 


TINGUE 

PRESS  BLANKETS 


Here's  llie  answer 
to  the  question: 

Although  theinnerfig- 
ute  o<  this  illustration 
seems  irregular,  it  is 
perfectly  square.,  .just 
as  square  as  the  per¬ 
formance  you  get  with 
Wood  Dry  Mats.  Elimi¬ 
nate  guesswork  in  your 
casting.  A  free  sample 
lot  of  Wood  Dry  Mats 
will  prove  that  they 
give  you  the  right 
answer  every  time. 


TINGUE.  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  114-120  East  23rd  St.  < 
CHICAGO:  1227  Wabash  Avenu* 
LOS  ANGELES:  723  E.  Washington  Bivd. 


WOOD  FLONG 
CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS  NEW  YORK 
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&(litotia.L:  ^ AND  OBSOLESCENCE 


Roluctance  of  many  newspaper  publishers  to 
replace  outworn  equipment  in  recent  years  may 
prove  to  have  been  exi>cnsive,  if  the  European 
war  provides  the  expected  stimulation  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  circulation  increase.  Th.it 
arose  immediately  with  the  prospect  of  major 
hostilities,  and  it  has  been  sustained.  Several 
newspapers  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  printed  information. 

Many  economists  agree  that  the  war  will  pro¬ 
duce  marked  activity  in  several  manufacturing 
lines  now  dormant  or  sluggish.  Demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  by  the  warring  nations  will  re¬ 
duce  our  surjdus  stocks  and  give  a  new  fillip  to 
farm  prices.  Increased  purchasing  power  gen¬ 
erated  by  this  inflow  of  foreign  money  or  the 
creation  of  new  foreign  credits  here  will  without 
any  doubt  l)e  reflected  in  increased  advertising. 


There  is  quite  a  bit  of  idle  equipment  in  news- 
pajjer  shops,  the  country  over,  and  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reserve  of  second-hand  machinery  which 
can  be  acquired  for  make-shift  additions,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  .\merican  newspapers  will  be 
well  advised  to  do  with  make-shifts.  Competition 
of  radio  is  as  yet  amateurish  and  by  no  means 
formidable  on  war  news,  but  it  will  improve,  and 
quickly.  As  the  months  go  by,  the  public  will 
become  accustomed  to  getting  its  bulletin  news 
on  the  war  from  loud-speakers,  but  it  will  look  to 
newspajjcrs  for  much  more  than  bare  news  out¬ 
lines. 

Editorial  coverage  is  not  in  the  province  of 
this  piece,  but  printing  and  composition  is.  Type 
display  will  be  a  major  factor  in  the  newspaper 
presentation  of  war  news.  Pictures  assuredly  will 
be  as  the  war  progresses  and  dramatic  events 
crowd  one  on  another.  The  newspaper  which  is 


equipped  to  present  its  readers  with  pictures  that 
tell  an  intelligible  story  themselves,  with  type  that 
combines  legibility  and  dramatic  effect  have  little 
to  fear  from  radio  competition. 

We  believe  also  that  publishers  would  be  wise 
if  they  made  early  provision  for  their  new  equip¬ 
ment  needs.  There  seems  to  be  little  warrant  for 
hoping  that  this  war  will  be  quickly  ended,  and 
within  a  few  months,  there  are  likely  to  be  marked 
advances  in  cost  of  metals  from  which  newspaper 
machinery  is  made.  There  may  be  also  some  di¬ 
version  of  manufacturing  plants  from  their  or¬ 
dinary  products  to  specialized  work  for  the  War 
Department. 

From  any  standpoint,  machinery  prices  are 
lower  now  than  they  are  likely  to  lx;  a  year  from 
now,  and  an  investment  in  needed  equipment  in 
1939  seems  to  us  a  prudent  use  of  money.  Pro¬ 
crastination  may  be  expensive. 


CA«(U 


Colorado  Daily  Compleies  ^  ' 

Big  Expansion  Program  ^ 

Boulder  Camera  Celebrates  Conversion  of  Old-Fashioned  |i#U  ^  a 

Plant  Into  Modern  Structure  with  Open  House  I  I  *  |  p  ^ — “SLJLdm  B '  p  'jH 

CELEBRATING  completion  of  a  gen-  page  Duplex  tubular  of  the  Ottawa  1 

eral  expansion  program  requiring  (III.)  Republican  Times  from  Fred  A.  ■MglgBPi  ^  I 

nearly  a  year’s  work  in  which  an  “old  Sapp  last  January.  I  I 

was^on-  Plans  were  immediately  drafted  for 

which  time  citizens  of  Boulder  and  jjjg  convert  it  into  an  up-to-the-  ’  ■'  •*'  .  '  ,  '  -ait 

publishers  of  the  state  inspected  the  minute  composing  room,  stereotype  ' 

new  pl^t.  .  »  1  foxmdry  and  press  room. 

Entering  its  fiftieth  year  next  March,  building  49  x  49  was  virtu-  ©•"eral  view  of  remodeled  plant  of  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  showing  one-story  annei 

publishers  of  the  Camera  found  them-  factory  constructed  at  rear  to  house  production  departments, 

selves  faced  with  the  problem  of  mod-  ,  e  ^  a 

ernization  not  only  for  appearance’s  window^  a  riew  roof,  and  new  floor  floor  and  is  partially  divided  by  shell  new  plant  is  used  for  paper  storage 

sake  but  also  in  the  way  of  press  installed.  In  the  floor  alone,  91  partitions  so  as  to  provide  a  mailing  where  two  carloads  of  newsprint  may 

equipment  in  order  to  handle  its  concrete  were  used  room,  locker  room  and  to  separate  the  be  stored  under  ideal  conditions  with 

rapid  growing  list  of  subscribers  in  ”*  which  converted  the  structure  stereotype  foimdry  from  the  compos-  a  chute  used  to  unload  the  paper 
an  efficient  manner.  The  two-hour  ®  modem  hre-proof  building.  j^ig  room.  The  press  room  and  stereo-  to  the  basement  and  a  power  hoist 


General  view  of  remodeled  plant  of  Boulder  Daily  Camera,  showing  one-story  annei 
constructed  at  rear  to  house  production  departments. 


press  run  on  the  Goss  Comet,  plus 


finishing 


construction  foundry  are  side  by  side  giv- 

;ction  of  the  access  to  either,  while  the 


a  chute  used  to  unload  the  paper 
to  the  basement  and  a  power  hoist 
taking  it  direct  to  the  press. 

In  addition  to  the  general  building 


inserting  problems  for  editions  over  work,  early  in  May,  erection  of  the  **^8  easy  access  to  either,  while  the  In  addition  to  the  general  Duuaing 
eight  pages,  found  the  Camera’s  Jim-  press  was  started  under  the  super-  composing  room  is  adjacent.  Indus-  project  and  the  press,  which  was  com- 
ior  Merchants  having  three  hours’  vision  of  Earl  Lacure,  superintendent  trial  flooring  was  used  over  the  cement  pletely  rebuilt  and  re-equipped,  the 
discrepancy  in  the  delivery  time  of  the  of  erection  for  the  Duplex  company,  slab  of  the  composing  room  in  order  Camera  added  modern  machinery  m 
papers  each  day— a  problem  causing  with  the  press  ready  to  go  May  26,  to  provide  easier  turtle  transportation  every  department  as  well  as  new  type 
the  circulation  department  many  at  which  time  transfer  men  began  the  standing  for  the  compositors.  cabinets,  make-up  stones,  etc. 

hours  of  worry.  task  of  moving  composing  room  equip-  The  composing  room  is  lighted  with  the  room  vacated  by  the  compos- 

RuiidJna  aMrramamti  ment  and  five  type-setting  machines  fluorescent  fixtures  designed  espe-  ing  room  in  the  main  building, _  a 


The  composing  room  is  lighted  with 


offices. 

Upon  completion  of  this  work,  the 


irger  papers.  graph  room.  A  basement  beneath  was 

The  building  houses  the  composing  converted  into  a  fire-proof  storage 


Camera  publishers  purchased  the  16-  room  and  press  room  on  the  same  vault  for  files. 


hours  of  worry.  task  of  moving  composing  room  equip-  The  composing  room  is  lighted  with  the  room  vacated  by  me  compo  - 

Building  Refaced  Rearranged  ment  and  five  type-setting  machines  fluorescent  fixtures  designed  espe-  ing  room  in  the  main  building,  a 

General  expansion  and  improvement  their  new  locations  Everything  dally  for  the  new  plant,  whUe  g  from 

It,  Went  off  without  a  hitch,  and  the  lightmg  about  the  building,  from  many  department  equipment  movea 

Aprfl  of  SwhLn  c^^^^  Camera’s  annual  Tourist  Edition,  a  large  fictory  windows  is  perfect.  The  the  basement  to  the  first  floor  into 

fo?  “refacing”  the  old  front  and  build-  ^  the  street  side  and  comfortable  efficient  quarters, 

ing  in  general  via  installation  of  a  P""®®®  ^9.  is  visible  to  passersby.  New  Dark  Room 

modern  glass  front  together  with  com-  Mr.  Lacure  described  the  new  plant  Adjacent  to  the  composing  room,  in  In  the  morgue,  which  is  located  m- 

plete  re-arrangement  and  redecorat-  a-'  “The  best  I  have  ever  seen  for  a  ^hat  was  an  alley-way  between  the  tween  the  telegraph  room  ana  me 
ing  of  the  editorial  and  business  Paper  of  this  size  or  even  for  much  two  buildings,  is  a  rewrite  and  tele-  general  editorial  office,  a  new  pnom- 

offices.  larger  papers.”  graph  room.  A  basement  beneath  was  graphic  dark-room  was  ‘^°^® 

Upon  completion  of  this  work,  the  The  building  houses  the  composing  converted  into  a  fire-proof  storage  Files  and  storage  space  tor  a  ^ 

Camera  publishers  purchased  the  16-  room  and  press  room  on  the  same  vault  for  files.  The  basement  of  the  niorgue  were  altered  and  c  ang 

suit  the  new  set-up. 

The  Camera,  with  31  full-time  em- 

Ifl  1  I -  1 - 1  i - f  r  n  ■-  'I  m  -  - 1  ployes  and  27  Junior  Merchante,  ^ 

y  '  Boulder’s  only  daily  newspaper  L.L 

T  i  ' - '  * - ^  -  t  r  i  1 _ I  I _ I  U,  Paddock  has  been  editor  ot  uie 

LSI  .  .-1^  '■  LJ  I - 1  1 - 1:^  SrToTdalTAiVovSMu.. 

Loct..  -titwa  P»,PtK-  - 1_ - ^  10,  and  is  still  quite  active  in  manage- 

Q  .pKiNTliiC^PLlknT  ■  Hub  rn  ment  of  the  paper.  „„nciate 

t  ,  r  •  — I - ir^  -  /  I  .  I  T«,.  I  I  His  son,  A.  A.  Paddock,  associaw 

Id  b  LR.  it  } - I  I'  '!!  I  editor  and  -secretary  and  treasurer  of 

1,  fr^'  the  corporation,  is  in  active  charg^ 

i  -  •COr^P.CIAL  J06  PtP’Tj^f  I  p.6U3mtSS>F.ci7T7  however  being  given  able  assist^ 

U  by  the  “third  generation”  of  the 

i  s  r'====TTfiwl  I  I  ' - '  I  I  '  '  CT-./ll  q  I  P  rn  S  Lu.  P.  Monroe,  a  “  “d 

JiiSJ  ■  -  f  If  {->^1  I  I  I - 1  ^  ^  ^  ^\P  '  editor,  who  is  circulation  director 

'  Li  I  y  i"-*!  't  T  1  J  business  manager.  Mr.  Monr^ 

*  -  I  ■  . .  I,  I  Ml  I  !  I  I  in  charge  of  the  expansion  pro^ 

and  designed  the  layout  f^  th  P  ^ 

Floor  plan  of  Boulder  Daily  Camera's  new  annex  housing  remodeled  Duplex  press,  and  composing,  job  press,  and  ediforial  end  Glen  H.  Huntington,  of  BoU  » 

business  departments.  general  architect  for  the  proje 


Q  a 


■COMMEI>,CIAL  J06  OtP’T  •  f 

,  _ _ _  rtKfOKP.'iSIk 


EOITOMAL  OFFICE 


Floor  plan  of  Boulder  Dally  Camera'*  new  annex  housing  remodeled  Duplex  press,  and  composing,  job  press,  and  ediforial  and 

business  deparfmenfs. 


§  n  s  tie  s 
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ini  Poll  to  Decide  Formation 
01  Printing  Trades  Union 


Referendum  on  independent  Federation  Goes  to  Members 
This  Fall  .  .  .  Plans  Call  for  Four  Other  AFL  Groups  to  Join 


that  the  International  Typograph-  ^ 
ical  Union  will  put  the  seal  of  final 
ipproval  on  its  convention’s  action  in 
■elying  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor’s  suspension  ruling,  by  forming 
an  entirely  independent  printing 
•fades  federation,  is  considered  likely 
by  ITU  officials. 

The  typos  closed  their  convention 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  shortly  before 
aidni^t  Aug.  25,  but  during  the 
(Mh  of  business  on  the  last  day  the 
delegates  voted  approval  to  this  reso¬ 
lution,  as  originally  suggested  by 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the 
pnnting  pressmen’s  union: 

Text  of  Resolution 
"That  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  join  in  the  formation  of  a 
:ew  printing  trades  federation,  that 
will  (kaw  closer  together  the  printing 
iierests  and  give  a  better  working 
plan  for  the  pressmen’s  union.” 

In  accordance  with  the  ITU’s  cus¬ 
tomary  procedure,  this  resolution  will 
be  submitted  to  the  entire  member- 
dup  for  a  referendum  vote.  I’m 
cScials  said  that  a  vote  would 
be  taken  within  the  next  ninety 
days. 

Only  a  prompt  retreat  by  the  AFL 
bm  its  position  assumed  when  it 
fjspended  the  ITU  for  non-payment 
d  a  special  assessment  for  an  anti- 
QO  ’Varchest”  will  make  possible  a 
leconciliation  in  the  near  future  be- 
wen  the  larger  body  and  the  92,000 
•■embers  of  the  typos,  according  to 
ainions  expressed  in  Fort  Worth  by 
ITC  members  after  the  session’s  ad- 
I'umment.  ’The  convention  had  al¬ 
ready  defied  the  “conditional  sus¬ 
pension,”  as  they  phrased  it,  by  unani¬ 
mously  refusing  to  pay  the  assessment 
ad  serving  notice  that  if  their  dele- 
ateswere  not  seated  at  the  AFL  con- 
ention  in  Cincinnati  this  fall,  the 
would  refuse  any  further  pay- 
nient  of  dues  to  the  AFL. 

In  its  Thursday  resolution  the  ITU 
called  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
tes  betwen  the  CIO  and  AFL,  and 
^  convention  action  Aug.  25  took  a 
rirtber  step  toward  complete  with- 
wwal  from  the  squabble.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  membership,  plans  are 
be  formulated  by  the  executive 
rScere  for  federation  with  four  other 
Prmting  unions,  which  would  pre- 
-imably  also  withdraw  from  the 

j  .UL 

j  lesion  Assessment  Referendum 

^er  matters  to  be  submitted  to 
®6nnbership,  after  endorsement  by 
’■«  convention,  are  constitutional 
■rnendments  that  would  create  a 
nrth  vice-presidency  and  reduce  the 
^^scssment  for  old  age  joensions  from 
®  1|4%  (the  latter  with  qualifying 
•rovisions). 

Citation  of  the  new  vice-presidency 
*ould  increase  membership  of  the 
Jecutive  council  to  six,  five  of  whom 
be  printer  members  and  the 
president  of  the  Mailers’ 
District  Union.  The  measure 
•  ®*P*<^ed  to  draw  opposition  from 
Independent”  faction  in  the 
which  now  holds  control  on  the 
^ecuuve  council. 

politics  were  resumed 
®  closing  session.  Ordered  tabled 
®  conunittee  report  which  would 
>  *  ousted  Secretary -Treasurer 
••orj  Randolph  of  Chicago  as  edi- 
j  ^publisher  of  the  Typographical 
and  condemned  both  Ran¬ 


dolph  and  First  Vice-President 
Francis  G.  Barrett  of  New  York  City, 
for  allegedly  using  the  jovu'nal  for 
political  purposes. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  “progres¬ 
sive”  faction  will  run  Barrett  against 
President  Claude  M.  Baker,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  for  the  presidency  next  spring. 
John  J.  Conley,  Fort  Worth,  second 
vice-president,  will  oppose  Randolph 
for  re-election  as  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  the  “Independents”  have  an¬ 
nounced. 

Other  Resolutions  Approved 

Other  resolutions  approved  would 
allow  residents  of  the  Union  Printers’ 
Home  to  vote  on  ITU  matters;  con¬ 
demned  an  anti-closed  shop  law  being 
considered  in  Alabama;  and  “disap¬ 
proved  of’  the  Government  Printing 
Office  apprentice  school  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  Federal  Government’s 
practice  of  using  substitutes  processes 
such  as  multilith,  multigraph  and 
mimeograph  were  also  condemned. 

The  convention  rejected  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  introduced  by  New  York  City 
delegates,  which  would  have  required 
the  imion’s  executive  council  to  gather 
evidence  of  alleged  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry. 

Also  rejected  was  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  Edward  H.  Weidemann  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  would  have 
condemned  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  for  an  alleged  attempt  to 
gain  control  of  the  basic  patents  of  all 
patent  medicines. 

ITU-ANG  to  Continue  Meeting 

Conferences  which  have  been  held 
between  officials  of  the  I'm  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in  an 
effort  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes 
between  the  two  organizations  will  be 
continued  under  the  terms  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  by  Henry  J.  Oettinger 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  Daniel  G. 
Nack  of  Chicago,  and  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Merrett  of  Houston  was 
installed  as  president  of  the  ITU 
Women’s  Auxiliary,  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  that  group.  The  auxiliary  had 
voted  to  repudiate  its  membership  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Woman’s 
Auxiliaries  of  labor,  in  order  that  six 
delegates  to  the  typographical  auxili¬ 
ary  convention  might  be  sworn.  A 
referendum  is  to  be  taken  later  on 
this  action. 


Publishes  Weekly 
In  85th  Year 

Willis  Watson  Who  Learned 

Trade  in  1869  Heads 

Kennebunic  (Me.)  Star 

Willis  Lester  Watson,  publisher  of 
the  Kennebunk  (Me.)  Star,  now  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  may  be  the  old¬ 
est  living  active  printer  and  publisher 
in  North  America. 

He  was  born  in  Biddeford,  the  city 
adjoining  Kennebunk  on  the  east, 
March  23,  1855.  His  father,  Marcus 
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Willis  Lester  Watson 

Watson,  and  the  latter’s  brother,  were 
engaged  in  job  printing  and  were  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  “old”  Maine  Democrat, 
a  weekly,  which  was  started  about 
1820.  At  14  Willis  Lester  apprenticed 
in  the  trade. 

TTiat  was  in  1869  when  men  wore 
“plug”  hats  and  type  was  set  by  hand 
and  the  little  weeklies  were  produced 
by  a  hand  press.  At  22  young  Wat¬ 
son  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
Biddeford,  employing  his  father,  and 
publishing  the  weekly  Eastern  Star. 
A  year  later  he  transfered  his  shop  to 
Kennebunk  and  continued  publica¬ 
tion.  In  1921  the  name  of  the  paper 
was  changed  to  the  Kennebunk  Star 
under  which  title  it  has  since  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  the  latest  news  of  the 
community  including  various  nearby 
towns. 

The  old  hand  press  with  which  Mr. 
Watson  printed  the  first  Stars  is  still 
being  used  in  the  plant  that  is  now 
known  as  the  Star  Print,  Inc.,  but  only 
as  a  means  for  taking  proofs,  or  when 
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now  and  then  an  etcher  or  lithogra¬ 
pher  from  the  summer  colony  of  art¬ 
ists  desires  to  make  his  own  copies  of 
his  works. 

Mr.  Watson  has  no  though  of  retir¬ 
ing.  He  says,  “Once  you  retire  you 
go  to  pieces.  I’ll  never  retire.”  Work¬ 
ing  with  his  sons,  Willis,  Per  ley,  and 
Carl,  in  their  own  building  on  Gar¬ 
den  Street,  Mr.  Watson  seems  the 
youngest  of  the  lot.  He  takes  great 
enjoyment  in  fishing  and  hunting  and 
derives  particular  pleasure  from  a  pet 
Muscovey  duck  that  knocks  at  the 
door  for  admission  to  his  home  and 
returns  to  her  master’s  feet  after  long 
flights  over  the  country  side.  Pre¬ 
siding  at  his  ancient  roll  top  desk  with 
his  fly  swatter,  his  cigar,  and  his  ac¬ 
count  books  Mr.  Watson  is  always 
ready  to  disturb  his  own  dignity  with 
a  practical  joke  on  a  friend  or  to  give 
a  helping  hand  to  youngsters  of  thirty- 
odd  who  are  struggling  with  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  their  own  publications. 

Type  Change  Promoted 

The  Portland  Oregonian’s  new  type 
dress,  consisting  of  eight  point  Opti- 
con  on  a  nine  point  slug  for  text  mat¬ 
ter  and  harmonizing  Cairo  for  head¬ 
lines,  has  made  a  smash  hit  with 
newspaper  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  according  to  L.  J.  Cascad- 
den,  circulation  manager. 

With  the  new  type  as  a  selling  point, 
the  circulation  department  booked 
7,000  one-week  trial  subscriptions 
during  the  first  week  the  new  type 
was  put  into  service.  A  substantial 
number  of  these  were  converted  into 
regular  orders,  Mr.  Cascadden  said. 

Large  space  promotion  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Oregonian  introduced 
the  new  type  to  readers  and  featured 
the  Oregonian  as  “The  Eye-Condi¬ 
tioned  Newspaper.” 
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type  .  .  .  mill-conditioning 
controls  the  shrink  within 
the  exact  limits  desired. 
They  scorch  quickly  .  .  .  re¬ 
lease  easily  without  use  of 
oil  or  powder. 
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write  today  for  samples  for 
test  in  your  own  stereo 
room. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

j  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
I  New  York  Office  —  48  East  lltk  Street 
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easily  read  the  directions  marked  on  slitter  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
the  dummy  sheet.  These  supporting  slitter. 

pins  are  made  of  y4-inch  round  cold  When  sufficient  paper  has  been  re¬ 
rolled  steel,  cut  into  pieces  2%  inches  moved  from  the  roll,  the  wet  part  is 
long.  They  project  one  inch  beyond  stripped  off,  and  the  roll  is  ready  for 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  plate  and  are  the  press, 
riveted  to  the  plate  6  inches  apart  on 
centers. 

In  order  to  insure  that  any  one  of 

_ _ _  _ _ _  _ these  holders  would  fit  any  chase,  a 

we  lift  off  the  duble  ^ase  and  replan  jig  was  used  to  position  and  fasten  the 

supporting  prongs  to  the  plates,  and 


Short  Cuts  to  Faster 
Production 


continued  from  page  11 


Reducing  End  Play  of  Plate 
Cylinders 

J.  McNamara,  Machinist,  Washington) 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
For  some  time  we  had  had  consider¬ 
able  slurring  in  our  printing,  which 
was  caused  by  too  much  end  play  in 
the  plate  cylinders.  Collars  were  made 
in  our  machine  shop  to  fit  between 
the  hub  of  the  gear  and  the  cylinder 
bearing. 

These  allowed  .005  inch  for  end 
play  and  pennittco  tree  turning  of 
the  cylinder. 


lead  between  the  pages,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  an  accurate  match. 

When  the  pages  are  ready  for  molding, 

we  1_-  — T  U.y  _  '  . ' 

it  with  two  regular  single-page  chases.  . .  _  .  _ 

This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  but  also  for  drilling  the  chases.  Every 
we  have  found  it  to  be  entirely  satis-  machinist  is  familiar  with  this  pro¬ 
factory.  cedure. 

Our  chases  are  made  to  a  size  22  Newspapers  which  use  dummies  for 
inches  by  35  inches,  inside  measure-  the  placing  of  advertisements  and  news 
ment.  These  dimensions  mvtst,  of  stories  will  find  these  holders  ex¬ 
course,  be  determined  by  the  length  tremely  useful.  The  dimensions  may 
and  width  of  the  type  page  used  by  the  be  varied,  of  course,  to  suit  local  re- 
particular  office.  The  material  used  quirements.  The  cost  of  materials  is 
was  standard  2  by  2  by  1/4 -inch  angle  low.  We  made  a  dozen  for  about  five 
iron.  One  leg  of  the  angle  was  ma-  dollars,  and  the  labor  can  be  taken 
chined  down  from  2  inches  to  %-inch.  out  of  slack  periods  in  the  machinist’s 
It  might  have  been  left  a  little  higher  day. 

and  still  be  less  than  type  high.  The  .  Six  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have  been 

ends  of  the  four  pieces  of  angle  iron  Salvaging  Damaged  Paper  installed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

were  mitered  and  then  welded  to-  «  p  Wi-rr-u  Accictanf  ond  the  Times-Mirror  Printing  and 

gether.  No  other  machine  work  was  ^  V  Binding  House,  the  commercial-print- 

Lcessary.  We  have  not  found  it  Los  Angeles  Times  ,ng  department  of  the  Times, 

necessary  to  have  the  inside  surfaces  We  r^eive  numerous  rolls  of  paper  The  E.  W.  Stephens  Publishing  Corn- 
machined  or  polished.  We  used  the  which  have  been  damaged  by  water,  pany,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  has  installed 

angle  iron  just  as  it  came  from  the  We  formerly  experienced  considerable  four  Blue  Streaks. 

rolling  mill.  difficulty  in  rewinding  these,  because  Three  each  have  been  added  by  the  shire,  father,  and,  Thomas  H.  Smith. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  by  the  uncle  of  Tol  Shropshire.  The  paper  is 
Rubber-Covered  Plug  for  Hoisfing  j  g  Lyon  Company,  at  Albany.  the  oldest  business  of  continuous  op- 

p.__-  Rnllt  =— One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of  eration  in  Cherokee  county,  of  which 

P  them  with  self-quadders,  have  re- 

Fred  von  der  Horst,  Receiving  Room  cently  been  installed  by  the  Pueblo 

Superintendent,  Chicago  Tribune  vi  (Colo.)  Chief tai; 


Tol  H.  Shropshi 


in  and  Star-Journal; 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News;  Catholic  Register,  of  Denver; 
Delano  (Cal.)  Record;  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World;  Kentucky  New  Era,  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  Berwyn  (Ill.)  Beacon; 
Tecumseh  (Okla.)  Standard;  Conners- 
ville  (Ind.)  News-Examiner;  Raleigh 
Register  and  the  Post-Herald.  Beck- 
Ipy,  W.  Va.;  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News;  Shepherdstown  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
dependent;  Waco  (Tex.)  Daily  lariat; 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald; 
Laconia  (N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen;  Coos 
Bay  Times,  Marshfield.  Ore.;  Manito¬ 
woc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times;  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Republican  -  News;  St.  Jo 
(Texas)  Tribune;  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman;  Petersburg  (Ind.)  Press; 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  News-Record;  Wyn- 
vnrd  (Sas.)  Advance;  Sun  Advance, 
Price,  Utah;  Communitu  N^ws.  Con- 
■"eaut,  Ohio;  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  News- 
Tropics;  New  Albany  (Miss.)  Gazette; 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  What  Cheer 
(Iowa)  Patriot-Chronicle;  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette;  Purcell  (Okla.) 
Register;  Deep  River  (Conn.)  New 
Era;  Japanese-American  News,  San 
Francisco. 


Rubber-covered  plug  for  hoisting  rolls. 

The  rubber  covering  decreases  the 
tendency  of  the  plug  to  slip  from  the 
core  and  also  obviates  damage  to  the 
paper,  if  the  plug  is  accidentally 
dropped  against  the  roll  when  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  to  lift  it. 

The  device  is  patented.  Information 
about  the  sale  of  the  article  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Purchasing 
Department,  Chicago  Tribime. 

Dummy  Holder 

W.  Watson  Southam,  Production 
Manager,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Province 

A  useful  rack,  or  holder,  for  page 
dummies  has  been  designed  by  A.  J. 
Matthews,  composing  room  foreman, 
and  constructed  by  H.  Julius,  head 
Linotype  machinist.  This  has  been 
\jsed  in  our  composing  room  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  has  been  foimd  de¬ 
cidedly  useful. 

Our  dummy  holders  are  constructed 
of  No.  14  gauge  aluminum  sheet,  8% 
inches  wide  by  12^^  inches  high.  At 
the  top  of  each  are  riveted  two  spring- 
bronze  clips  for  holding  the  dummy. 
Midway  between  these  is  a  hole  which 
permits  the  holder  to  be  h\mg  up  when 
not  in  use. 

The  holder  is  supported  by  two 
prongs,  or  pins,  which  project  beyond 
the  lower  edge  of  the  aluminum  plate 
and  fit  into  holes  drilled  in  the  foot 
of  the  chase.  When  mounted  in  place, 
the  plates  incline  backwards  at  an 
angle  of  15  or  20  degrees  from  the 
vertical,  so  that  the  makeup  man  may 


James  E.  Greene,  representative  of 
ter  on  rewinder.  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.  Div.,  General 

Printing  Ink  Corp.,  in  the  Wisconsin 
o  cut  off  the  damaged  and  Illinois  territory  on  Aug.  10,  com- 
iding.  This  difficulty  pleted  25  years’  service  with  the  com- 
vercome  by  the  in-  pany.  Mr.  Greene  is  a  past  presi- 
additional  slitter  on  dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Ink  Men’s 
vinder.  We  use  this  Assn. 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening 
News  recently  installed  a  n< 
Ludwick  casting  pot  with 
pump  and  molds. 
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CoasI  (onlerence  Illinois  Meeting 

that  the  colors  met  strict  require-  Southern  Oalitornie  Mechanical  Ohalrnian  Named  for  Mechanical 

ments  of  permanence.  0roup  to  Meet  Oct.  21-22  Session  at  Champaign  Sept.  30 

"According  to  Smith,  Kline,  and  t  AMfUTirc  _ Pl=ir>c  in 

French,  the  Feosol  Hemoglobin  scale,  ®ept.  5— Plans  to  -  Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 

.pd  while  not  perfect  is  by  far  the  mos  effectiveness  o  the  fourth  Conference  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 

*  ^  Tcct^^ate  scale  of  this  W  semi-annual  Southern  Californm  Me-  ^he  Inman  Hotel,  Champaign, 

accurate  scaie  oi  inis  type  wnitn  iias  ^.^gmcal  Conference  by  including  a  Ont  1  9  it  nn 

“  ever  been  produced.  The  skill  and  a.,* 

■  ,  science  of  modern  printing  craftsman-  departmental  for  flat-bed  web  press-  ^lounced  this  week  by  Lee  Moore, 
have  made  a  notable  contribu-  Champaign  News  Gazette,  president 

tion  to  medicine."  f  advertising  agency  pro-  ^^e  group.  The  following  men  have 

^  duction  men  to  sit  m,  were  decided  appointed  as  chairmen  of  the 

r  A  M  -iL  rv  ■!  °y  ^  meeting  of  officers  and  com-  meetings- 

ody  50  Years  with  Daily  mitteemen  held  recently.  Art  Stan-  ^  Scotl’urbaua  Courier,  com- 

T  V,  T  IT  1  K  ut  !  f  ley,  president  of  the  conference  and  ■  ^  Howard  Colton,  Bloom- 

fter  Jacob  L.  Englebrecht,  foreman  of  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Lo.s-  ^  Pantagraph,  stereotype  and 

edt-  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Neuts  composing  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening  News,  pressroom;  Harry  Pottle,  Western 
olor  room,  who  is  completing  50  years  of  presided.  v.  u  u  Newspaper  Union.  Chicago,  machin- 

service  with  the  paper  last  month  The  conference  will  be  held  in 

was  honored  Aug  26  at  the  annual  Alexandria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  Oct.  president  Moore  announced  that  all 

•  .  if  u  ^  M  21  and  22.  delegates  registering  before  1  p.m., 

qeo  Braddock  Heights.  At  a  banquet  held  Decision  to  include  commercial  en-  gatr^day.  Sept.  30,  will  be  provided 
and  that  evening  he  was  presented  a  gift  by  gravers  and  electrotypers  was  made  minois-Bradley  foot- 

phia  Robert  L.  Delaplaine,  co-publisher  of  because  of  the  large  amount  of  color  .  p  *1,3*  jp.. 

and  the  News-Post,  on  behalf  of  the  man-  plates  which  are  made  outside  of  “ 
ning  agement  and  the  employes.  William  newspaper  plants  which  result  in  extra  .  .  —  m  ■ 

the  S.  Bennett,  News-Post  pressman,  who  work  in  the  composing  room  due  to  a  Afj  lyHAC  LOnVCntlOn 
by  completed  50  years  of  service  last  fall,  failure  to  understand  newspaper  re- 

pa-  was  guest  of  honor.  quirements.  The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 

I  on  The  program  committee  also  was  in-  the  Advertising  Typographers  Assn. 

>hy-  |>Lm||a  Cifclaitl  structed  to  reduce  the  number  of  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  held  Sept. 

tno-  new  r  none  jyjieni  good-wUl  speakers  to  make  more  room  25,  26,  27  and  28,  in  the  Hotel  Bel- 

for  roundtable  discussions  in  a  move  mont-Plaza,  New  York.  Among  the 

to  increase  the  effect  ivenes.s  of  the  speakers  will  be  Frederick  R.  Gamble, 

meet  for  mechanical  men.  executive  secretary  of  the  American 

Association  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
(laifO  nnn  ITII  waiter  Huxley,  type  designer,  Hux- 

IIU  ley  House,  whose  subject  will  be  “De- 

Robert  .1.  Curran,  of  the  old  Fall  Hirer  sign  and  Its  Relation  to  Typography;’’ 
(Mass.)  Daily  Globe  comfxjsing  room  George  A.  Vogl,  manager  of  Cost  & 
staff,  left  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  In-  Accounting  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
ternational  Typographical  Union  to  be  Employing  Printers  Association,  Inc., 
added  to  its  pension  fund,  in  his  will,  who  will  give  an  explanation  of  the 
His  only  public  bequest  was  $.500  to  chart  showing  ratio  of  expenses  to 
the  White  Sisters  of  St.  John  s  Day  sales.  Other  .speakers  to  be  announced 
Nursery.  later. 


The  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader-Tele¬ 
gram  recently  completed  installation 
of  an  entirely  new  telephone  system, 
replacing  the  switchboard  arrange¬ 
ment  in  use  for  several  years.  The 
installation  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Eau  Claire  and  the  fifth  made  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  telephone  company  officials 
point  out.  It  is  entirely  automatic 
in  its  switching  functions.  Incoming 
calls  can  be  answered  anywhere  at 
any  telephone  in  the  plant. 


scale.  That  was  Smith,  Kline,  and  ' 
Frendi’s  big  problem.  The  printing  1 
ink  reds  must  match  the  bloc^  sam¬ 
ples  exactly.  In  addition,  the  ink 
nrart  be  absolutely  fast  to  light  and 
Mdinary  deteriorants.  Slight  color 
iterations  would  make  accurate 
gnosis  impossible,  and  the  scale 
xould  be  worse  than  worthless. 

■^Blood  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
•ndizing  and  turning  brown  a  few 
linutes  after  it  falls  on  an  ab.sorbent 
^ace.  This  meant  that  the  match¬ 
ing  operations  had  to  be  carried  on 
»ithin  a  very  restricting  time  limit. 
Other  chemical  changes  which  affect 
•ts  color  take  place  in  blood  over  a 
.r.nger  period. 

Samples  Shipped  by  Plane 

So  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the 
’atches,  blood  samples  were  made 
?  fresh  at  laboratories  in  Boston 
’Hd  Philadelphia,  packed  in  ice.  and 
’own  to  New  York. 

bistrument  more  precise  than 
J*  human  eye  was  called  upon  to 
the  final  matching.  This  is  the 
■ccoiding  spectrophotometer.  the 
■nachine  which  measures  and  matches 
w  in  terms  of  light  reflectance  by 
of  a  complex  photocell  system, 
fetches  of  the  approved  inks  were 
made  up,  and  the  job  of  maintaining 
accuracy  in  the  scale  for  150,000  im- 
^Msions  became  that  of  the  printer, 
ne  impres.sion  had  to  be  heavy,  for 
•  rough  surface  stock  had  been 
to  n-duce  paper  glare  to  the 
'minimum.  The  ductor  roller  of  the 
was  cut  to  a  spiral  band  to 
’tain  exact  distribution  of  ink.  In 
Swi  tricks  of  the  trade  were 
“itM  into  service  before  proofs 
uld  be  submitted  for  laboratory 
^proval  and  corrected  for  a  second 
««ck. 

four  hours.  as  a  matter  of 
prof  fs  were  approved  by 
^’iiith.  Kline,  and  French  research 
^^^'^I'lever  there  was  a  mis- 
j-  dozen  sheets 

Pre  discardr-r] — a  practice  which  in- 
»sed  the  o.  er-run  by  almost  5,000 


A  booklet  on  Rex.  Intertype's  new 
type  face  has  just  been  publi.shed. 
Comprehensive  showings  of  eight  sizes 
part  of  the  copy,  with  the  rest  being 
devoted  to  suggested  u.sage.  The  for¬ 
ward  is  in  the  form  of  a  comparison 
between  Rex  and  two  of  Intertype’s 
other  news  faces.  Ideal  and  Regal. 
Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation.  360  Furman  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  or  branch  offices. 


Nearly  70  employes  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Pre.s.s  and  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  attended  their  annual  outing 
at  Greenfield  Country  Club.  In  a 
.softball  game  the  stereotypers  and 
pressmen  defeated  the  printers,  9-8. 
Arthur  Wiseham.  Daniel  Williams  and 
Maurice  Sheehan  were  committeemen. 


ANOTHER  STAR  ★ 

for  Kemp  Immersion  Melting 


In  increasing  its  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  oi  its  rapidly 
growing  circulahon,  the  Minneapolis  Star  has  installed  two  Kemp 
Gas  Immersion  Melting  Pots,  each  equipped  with  a  single  Wood 
Automatic  Autoplate.  And  this  important  purchase  came  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  record  Kemp  Immersion  Melbng  has  made  for 
itself  at  the  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  since  1937. 

The  moral  is  clear.  Why  don't  you  ask  a  publisher  who  is  using 
Kemp  equipment?  "Will  they  really  save  me  40  percent  on  fuel, 
as  they  advertise?"  .  .  .  Ask  him  that.  Or,  you  could  ask  us. 
Address  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Company, 
405  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


CIRCULATION! 


Increase  reader  interest  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  timely  events...  newsworthy 
people  .  . .  reproduced  in  beautiful, 
soft  photographic  effects  by  Web- 
endorfer  web  or  sheet  fed  offset  at 
low  cost.  Ash  your  ATF  Salesman 
or  Offset  Selling  Agent  for  details 
...  or  write 

American  Type  Founders 

Offset  Division  •  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 


★  The  new  pressroom  addition  oi  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  containing  nine 
new  Hoe  High  Speed  Press  Units, 
supplementing  the  papers  present 
battery  oi  presses. 


KEMP  of 
RALTIMORE 


4 

i 
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At  the  Hinniiigluun  (Aiahainal  News 
two  four-magazine  Master  Model 
g  out  tyix*  in  a  prodigious  manner 
T.  Smith  is  supplying  oj)erator  A.  A 
re  ad  copy.  “Seems  like  this  machim 
ys.  Seated  at  other  Model  31  isB.  K 
ne-Turn  Shift.  He  remarked,  “I  don’i 
>  a  day  I  have  to  shift  since  they  pu 


2  POLITE— “Heads  an<I  ad  intestines  are  eoming  through  rijilit 
on  sehedule  since  we’re  keyhoardiiifi  display  on  onr  Extra-Ran^e 
Linotype!'  says  W.  A.  Cams,  mechanical  superintendent. “I  still  call 
’em  ‘ftnts!  ’’  replies  I*.  .7.  Miller,  head  machinist,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  “But  «lon’t  forget  to  give  this  Self-Qnadder  plenty  of  ere«lit!' 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


Linotypt  Erbar  Bold  Condensed,  Gothic  No.  16  and  Scotch  No.  2 


3  MAGAZINE  STORY— “Changing  magazines  is  a  short  story  1  ^‘PRETTY  SOFT  for  the  operator!’  says  head  machinist  P. 

with  Linotype’s  Vertical  Lift!’  remarks  A.  A.  Tatum  as  he  demon-  t  Miller  as  he  tries  out  the  One-Thrn  Shift  on  a  Model  >1.  “One  tin* 

strates.  “Even  these  extra-range  display  magazines  come  on  and  off  and  light  as  a  feather.  Sure  beautiful  mechanism  tha*^  counterb^ 
mighty  quick  and  mighty  easy!’  The  3.5%  extra  width  doesn’t  mean  ances  four  magazines  so  perfectly.  “Yeah!’  agrees  foreman  T. 

much  added  weight  when  they’re  made  of  genuine  lanolite.  Smith,  “mechanism  to  you  but  beautiful  production  to  me!’ 
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